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Our readers will recollect that this subject was introduced 
to their attention in the Christian Spectator for September last. 
In that article our remarks were chiefly confined to the practical 
bearings of Mr. Wesley’s doctrine of special revelations. We 
called it mystical ; and our aim was to show, that its legiti- 
mate, unobstructed tendency, is most disastrous to christian 
character. ‘That it is, what we then termed it, an unwar- 
ranted and dangerous fancy of mysticism, nothing more is ne- 
cessary to evince, than a bare view of the doctrine, as Mr. 
Wesley and his followers have taught it. Who, but a mystic, 
pretends to special revelations, or talks of “sensible fellow- 
ship” with the Holy Spirit; and what can be more injurious 
to pure religion, than a doctrine which, in principle, is the 
same with the most luxuriant extravagances which mysticism 
has ever produced? We regard this doctrine as one of the 
most marked and objectionable elements of Wesleyan Metho- 
dism,—as the source of one of the most obnoxious features in 
its “ spiritual economy ;” and were it not so vitally connected 
with every element of this spiritual economy, we should re- 
gard it as one of those doctrines which the growing intelli- 
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gence of our Methodist brethren will ultimately prune from 
their system. As it is, we cannot but hope, that the light of a 
more wise and sober form of piety is dawning upon their 
church, and we believe, that it will in a great measure neutral- 
ize their tendencies to extravagance. The operation of an er- 
roneous creed or doctrine in the formation of religious cha- 
racter, depends much upon the class of minds upon which 
it is brought to bear, and upon the circumstances in which that 
mind is placed ; and we have no doubt, that, in proportion as 
the Methodist body becomes more intelligent, it will correct 
its extravagances and extinguish that strange fire upon its al- 
tars, which, heretofore so often, while some of its more zealous 
and ignorant disciples have officiated, has burned so fiercely as 
to deface and blacken its temples. 

We have thought, that a recurrence to this subject might 
be interesting to our readers. Some of them, perhaps, are not 
familiar with the peculiarities of the Methodist doctrine upon 
which we have remarked, and it may be profitable to the cause 
of truth and pure religion, to exhibit and expose it more fully. 
There is also another circumstance which renders a recur- 
rence to the subject at this time peculiarly appropriate. We 
have before us a late number of the Methodist Magazine and 
Quarterly Review, nearly fifty pages of which are occupied 
with what were evidently designed to be annihilating stric- 
tures upon our former article, and to send trembling into the 
hearts of all who are “ self-confident” enough to speak against 
Methodism. ‘These strictures appear in two articles,—the first 
written by Dr. Bangs,—the other anonymous, but written, we 
presume, by Wm. McKendree Bangs, formerly principal of the 
Methodist school at Wilbraham, Mass., and who in another 
article propounds a new theory of moral agency, which is 
plainly the last word, if not the very culminating point of 
Methodist theology.” Our readers will doubtless suppose, that 
our reviewers have boldly taken their stand upon Mr. Wes- 
ley’s doctrine, and fairly met the real question at issue. So 
we thought to find it when we read Dr. Bangs’ name at the 
head of the first article ; but we must be permitted to express 
our deliberate conviction, that, so far as he is concerned, we 
have seldom seen a rarer specimen of disingenuousness ‘and 


*He makes two kinds of human freedom, physical and moral; the latter 
only inv olving responsibility. He then says, “ physically, the will cannot but 
be free;’ Ww hile “ men, by nature, are not morally free ;” moral freedom, with- 
out which he {s not capable of virtue or vice, being merely “ incidental” to 


man. 
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discourtesy. Neither of the writers have attempted a defense 
of the real doctrine of Mr. Wesley, or replied to our remarks 
with a disposition to meet the question as it is. They signify 
their belief in the doctrine,—do their utmost to evade and mys- 
tify the subject, and spend the chief of their strength in giving 
utterance to some very bitter railing against the Christian Spec- 
tator, and “ this self-confident reviewer.” Of course, we shall 
not digress so far as to analyze their strictures, or reply to them 
in detail. We shall notice a few particulars, and then proceed 
to the object of the present article. 

Dr. Bangs confesses, that our remarks were “ mild and con- 
ciliatory,” and we extremely regret, that we cannot reciprocate 
the confession. He does not need to be informed, that his re- 
marks are not conciliatory. If it be true, that the state of a 
writer’s feelings towards those who differ from him in opinion, 
is revealed in his choice of epithets, and in his mode of apply- 
ing them, we must conclude, that Dr. B’s feelings towards us 
flow from a very bitter spirit. We say this with unmingled 
regret, for we long to see the prevalence of that christianity 
which will allow us to discuss our differences without strife, 
disabuse the minds of those who have imbibed sectarian pre- 
judices, and unite al]! true disciples of our common Lord in 
such a system of action as will best promote the salvation-of 
the world, and the glory of Him whose throne is the habita- 
tion of light and love. 

One or two of Dr. Bangs’ misrepresentations we feel called 
upon to notice. In one instance he so misrepresents our re- 
marks upon Mr. Wesley’s character as to make us say he was, 
at times, absolutely insane. Now we did not say this,—nor 
did we intimate it in the remotest manner. We will not im- 
pute this misrepresentation to weakness of intellect, for, want- 
ing as Dr. B’s strictures are in sober and discriminating argu- 
ment, we regard him as a man of talents, and we believe him 
able to understand our meaning ; and, that he has perverted 
it so grossly, indicates a state of mind to which even the oreat- 
est and best men are liable. We are accustomed to regard 
dogmatical and vindictive partisanship as a species of insan- 
ity : how far Dr. Bangs was under its influence in this instance, 
we will not take upon us to decide. But, as the same cavalier- 
like spirit prevails in nearly every paragraph of his remarks, 
we suggest whether one, who so vehemently demands candor 
in his opponents, should not exemplify, or at least reciprocate 
it. It is true, that genuine christian candor is not attained 
without much faithful discipline, especially when one’s habits 
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of mind are against it; but the adaptation of divine charity 
to sweeten the milk of human kindness is wonderful, and, ap- 
plying the words to our thought, we fully coincide ‘with one 


who said, 


Nemo adeo ferus est, ut non mitescere possit 
Huic modo doctrinae patientem commodet aurem. 


We said, that Mr. Wesley’s character contained sane and in- 
sane or unsound elements, and we did not suppose any intelli- 
gent man at all familiar with his journals could deny the fact. 
One of these insane elements consisted in superstitious credu- 
lity. His ear was always open to ghost stories, to which he 
seems to have listened with avidity ; and his pen was ever 
ready to record them. 'The number and character of such 
Stories contained in his journals, show decisively, not only, 
that he was not accustomed to investigate them with a desire 
to disabuse the minds of his credulous informers, but that an 
infirmity of character predisposed him to believe any tale of 
superstition, however improbable and absurd ; especially when 
furnished by persons who made pretensions to piety. Seldom 
has an intelligent man displayed this tendency to superstition 
more strongly. During the last century, he has not a parallel 
in this respect, in any man who possessed a moiety of his claim 
to intelligence. 

In feelings of just respect for Mr. Wesley, we do not admit, 
that we are exceeded by any Methodist,—not even by Dr. 
Bangs himself. Notwithstanding his defects, we regard him 
as one of the best and most useful men of his age. 'The in- 
fluence of his labors operated, especially among the lower 
classes of English society, like a river of healing, and thus we 
think largely contributed to prepare England for the great 
struggle w ith anare hy, which filled France with blood and 
horror, and shook all Europe. We believe too, that his labors 
shed a regenerating influence upon English piety, and we have 
no sympathy with that portion of the established clergy, by 
whom he was opposed and persecuted. 'There are few pages 
in his whole history, which affect us more than the one where 
we read, that, against the wishes of the people, he was shut 
from the church at Epworth, of which his father had been rec- 
tor, and at evening preached in the church-yard, standing on 
his father’s tomb- -stone, to “such a congregation as Epworth 
never saw before.” 

But there are some statements in the Methodist Quarterly 
which we have read with unmingled wonder; statements 
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that constrain us to prefer a more serious charge against Dr. 
Bangs, and which very strikingly exhibit his readiness to give 
an unjust representation of facts, or rather what seems to be a 
willingness to make representations which have no foundation 
in fact. He deliberately represents to his readers, that we 
“affirm” that the Holy Spirit has no influence in the conver- 
sion of a sinner ; and that we entirely exclude Divine agency 
from the work of cultivating human nature and fitting it for 
heaven. 'T'H1s is Nor TRUE; and if Dr. B. read our remarks, 
he had the means of knowing, that we expressly affirmed the 
contrary. We affirm, that the glorious harp will never be re- 
attuned without the agency of Him who makes the “ music of 
the spheres.” We hold and affirm too, that the fallow-ground 
of human nature will never be broken up and cultivated, un- 
less the work be undertaken by Him who garnished the heav- 
ens. If Dr. B. have that knowledge of our opinions, which 
qualifies him to tell others what we believe and teach, he 
knows we have always affirmed it. Why then did he make 
this unfounded statement? He is aware, that many of his 
readers never see our pages, and, of course, will know nothing 
of our opinions beyond what he and others choose to tell them ; 
and did he write with a deliberate design to mislead them ? 
We are unwilling to think he did; but we confess, that the 
facts in the case make it impossible to believe he did not; for 
we cannot suppose him ready to sacrifice truth merely to an 
eagerness to point his sentences with such expressions as “ this 


=) 
bald religion of nature,” and then conclude the whole by throw- 


ing in, ad captandum, the language of the woman at the sep- 
ulcher,—*“ They have taken away my Lord, and I know not 
where they have laid him.” ‘That Dr. B’s mode of writing is 
precisely what the vehement and exclusive spirit of sectarian- 
ism craves, no one can doubt; and it may contribute to pro- 
mote his popularity with some of his readers, and to swell the 
cry, not “great is Diana of the Ephesians,” but something not 
wholly unlike it, in tone of voice at least. But should not 
such a man feel, that his position requires him, not to feed and 
excite such a spirit, but to repress its “ heats and eruptions,” 
and employ his influence to promote christian courtesy and 
kindness ? , 

Our principal object at present, however, is not to review 
the Methodist Quarterly, but to give our readers a fuller exhi- 
bition of this doctrine of the “ witness of the Spirit,” and enter 
more largely into the considerations which show it to be a 
heated fancy of mysticism. What then is the question at is- 
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sue? What is the real doctrine of Wesleyan Methodism ? 
We repeat it, that neither Dr. Bangs nor his coadjutor argue 
to the real question, although both evince, that they know 
what it is, and profess an entire coincidence with Mr. Wesley. 

The question at issue is, not whether a christian may know 
that he is converted, although Dr. B. shifts his ground and en- 
deavors to make this the question, and that too while he pro- 
fesses strong belief in the genuine doctrine of Methodism, 
which he well knows is a very different thing. But this is 
not the question, for, according to Dr. B’s own showing, (for 
which he will accept our thanks,) it is admitted on all hands, 
that it is a christian’s privilege, not merely to hope, but to 
know, that he has “ passed from death unto life.” This know- 
ledge is gained, not by such direct inspection of the soul as 
must be possible and actually take place upon Methodist prin- 
ciples, but by the best possible means, viz. consciousness,— 
consciousness of having the fruits of the Spirit. He as inti- 
mately and evidently perceives, when he loves and delights in 
God, as when he Joves and delights in any thing on earth. He 
has that evidence of his change which consists in a conscious- 
ness of being changed, and of exercising holy affections; and 
Wwe maintain, that no evidence can be more indubitable, while 
we deny, that there is any evidence which precedes regenera- 
tion, and is distinct from it. 

The question is not whether the Spirit of God has an 
agency in producing holy affections. This also is admitted 
on all hands, although the writers in the Methodist Quarterly 
represent us as denying it, and strangely assume as a conceded 
point, that there is no alternative between denying it and ad- 
mitting their view of the Spirit’s witness. Says Dr. Bangs, 
“if we have this joy at all, it must come either from the Spirit 
of God, from ourselves, or from the devil ; but the reviewer 
will not allow that it comes from God’s Spirit, therefore, ac- 
cording, to his theory, it must come from our own hearts or 
from the evil one.” ‘This sentence was intended to be smart, 
but seriously we do not believe that Dr. B. himself deems it 
worthy of apotheosis. Doubtless his warmest admirers will 
grant it no higher honor than a place among their choice se- 
lections of keen sentences, where it can be preserved as an 
exquisite specimen of theological acuteness. Now the re- 
viewer does allow and strenuously maintains, that religious 
joy is a fruit of God’s Spirit, and that this Divine Spirit is the 
author of that moral, and of course voluntary, change of which 
every converted man is conscious. But he denies, and Wes- 
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leyan Methodism maintains it to be a fact of experience, that 
we actually perceive the Holy Ghost operating upon the soul 
to inform us of our adoption, and produce this joy. 

The real question at issue will be most clearly seen, if we 
make a full and brief statement of what our Methodist breth- 
ren teach concerning the “ witness of the Spirit.” Their doc- 
trine can be stated in two propositions, which we would re- 
quest our readers to examine in connection with the first part 
of our former article. 

1. They maintan, that a penitent sinner cannot know wheth- 
er God has pardoned him, unless the fact of his pardon be 
made known to him by means of a special revelation from 
heaven. Justification, say they, is an act of God; it is se- 
cret and invisible ; it passes in his own mind; it is declared 
by no outward sign, and no one except the Holy Spirit can 
know whether we are pardoned or not; therefore the only con- 
ceivable attestation of it is an immediate revelation.* 

2. They maintain, that an immediate revelation of pardon is 
made to every accepted sinner, before he can savingly believe, 
that Jesus Christ loved him and gave himself for him; a fact 
which consists in a distinctly perceived and felt operation of 
the Holy Spirit on the soul, which is attended by indubitable, 
though inexplicable marks of its Divinity, which precedes 
regeneration, and which is entirely distinct from any mental 
feeling or exercise. Let us hear their language on this subject. 

In Mr. Watson’s sermon on the Spirit of adoption, speaking 
of justification, he says: 

“'This act of mercy is one which takes place in the mind of 
God. ‘Till it pleases God himself to reveal it, it must remain 
unknown.” 

He describes the mode of the testimony as an “ impression, 
suggestion, or by whatever term it may be called,” and he rep- 
resents our feeling of the Spirit’s operation, as “sensible fel- 
lowship.” In his remarks upon this subject, in his Institutes, 
he is truer to Methodism than Dr. Bangs, for he keeps two 
things distinct, which in Dr. B’s note seem to be confounded. 
He describes the Spirit’s witnessing operation as something dis- 
tinct from and anterior to “his moral operation, which makes 
ls new creatures,” which he represents as “accompanying or 
immediately following” the witness. The succeeding state- 
ments are taken from the Methodist Quarterly : 

“If the Divine testimony to a matter of fact be given to an 





* See Watson’s Institutes, Part II, chap. 24. 
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individual, it can be no testimony to him, unless he perceive 
and understand it.” Again: “The Holy Spirit must operate 
upon the heart, antecedently to its recognition by our spirit, 
and this recognition must also, in the la of nature, precede 
the existence of fruits.” Again: “'The testimony spoken of 
is entirely distinct from the feeling of him who receives it.” 

Mr. Wesley’s statement of the doctrine was given in our 
former remarks. He maintains, that the means whereby the 
Spirit bears witness, is ‘‘an inward impression on the soul.” 
He says we cannot love God until the revelation is made, for 
“we cannot love God till we know he loves us,” and we “ can- 
not know his love to us, till his Spirit witnesses it to our spi- 
rit. ‘Till then, we cannot believe it;” and according to him, 
one object of the special revelation is, to make known to the 
sinner, that “ Jesus Christ loved him, and gave himself for 
him,” which truth, until it is thus specially revealed to him, 
he cannot savingly know or believe.* 

These quotations are suflicient to show, that we do not mis- 
apprehend or mis-state their views, and referring the reader to 
our previous article, we propose to give these views a candid 
and faithful examination. Itis readily seen, that the necessity 
of the doctrine depends entirely upon the truth of the first 
proposition, viz., that it is impossible for a penitent sinner to 
know that God pardons him, unless he is informed of it by 
special revelation ; for if this is true, the whole doctrine, or 
something equivalent to it, must be admitted ; that is to say, 
we must be mystics. Our reviewers are incensed because we 
called Mr. Wesley a mystic, and yet they certainly evince 
something like a conviction, that his doctrine is not very re- 
mote from mysticism. 'They undertake to show, that their 
doctrine explains | the mode of the Spirit’s operation, only “in 
a restricted sense.” ‘They contend, that every pardoned sinner 
realizes an pete revelation from heaven, but think the 
term inspiration describes it equivocally. They sometimes 
appear to defend the terms, “sensible approaches or impres- 
sions,” and then again speak of them as requiring some quali- 
fication. Now, Mr. Wesley expressly says, that “ impression” 
is the best term to signify the thing meant, and Mr. Watson 
calls our contact with the Spirit, in this witnessing operation, 





* If our readers wish to examine Methodist statements of this doctrine, we 
refer them to Wesley’s Sermons on the “ Witness of the Spirit,” and to Wat- 
son’s Institutes, Part II. chap, 24, where they will find ali that Methodists can 
say upon the subject. 
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‘sensible fellowship.” But it is not a term that is at fault; it 
is the doctrine ; the thing meant by the terms, and this cannot 
be qualified. It is true or it is not true, that in conversion a 
sinner takes cognizance of a Divine witnessing operation on 
his soul, which he perceives and understands as something 
distinct from his mental operations and feelings, anterior to 
holiness, and which is the only conceivable attestation of his 
pardon. If this is not true, Mr. Wesley’s doctrine must be 
given up. If it is true, then there is nothing in the term, “ im- 
pression,” or “sensible fellowship,” more objectionable than 
the thing they are used to describe, for the thing cannot be 
described, unless it be so in these or similar terms, taken from 
the vocabulary of mysticism. If we retain the doctrine, we 
must retain the names which its friends have applied to denote 
it. We object, therefore, not to the terms, but to the thing: in- 
tended by those who have employed them; in a word, to the 
Wesleyan Methodist doctrine of the “ Witness of the Spirit.” 
1. We object to this whole doctrine, in the first place, that 

it denies the sufficiency, and lessens the authority of the bible 
as a revelation of God’s mercy. It implies, that we have not 
a sufficient revelation of Divine mercy,—that God has not 
given a single promise, in which a penitent sinner may con- 
fide. It will not be denied, that the assurances of God’s pla- 
_ cability must come from himself. A dispensation strictly le- 
gal, and adapted to sinless beings, is not an economy of grace, 
and neither addresses the inviting language of mercy to the 
fallen, nor furnishes the least intimation, that penitence will 
secure forgiveness. Therefore, if we have not a sufficient rev- 
elation of Divine mercy, we have no gospel of glad tidings, 
in which hope can repose ; and without such a gospel, fallen 
man has no remedy for despair. Turn which way he will, 
his eye finds nothing but the fearful darkness and ‘desolation 
which lies heavily upon the withered beauty of Paradise Lost. 
But it is not so; we have a revelation, in which the fact and 
the principles of an economy of grace are distinctly unfolded, 
and in which God has given us « exceeding great and pre 
cious promises.” ‘The day-spring from on high has visited us, 
spreading illumination, reviving hope, and clearly revealing 
the way of salvation. And concerning forgiveness, all the 
teachings of mercy agree in declaring, that every anxious sin- 
ner shall be forgiven, who believes with the heart unto righ- 
teousness. If a sinner has such faith, even the Methodist 
Quarterly admits, that he “knows it by the best possible 
means, v1z., consciousness ;” and when he thus believes, to 

Vou. IX. 23 
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doubt that he is accepted, is to question the Divine faithful- 
ness, and therefore to disbelieve the Divine promise. Do our 
Methodist brethren ever reflect upon this? Do they reflect, 
that forgiveness is already promised to him who has such faith 
in Christ, as turns him from sin to righteousness, and there- 
fore, that to know we have such faith, is to know we are for- 
given? Certainly, if any thing is true, it is true, that to deny 
the view we are maintaining, and teach that a ‘penitent sin- 
ner cannot know he is accepted until the fact is communicated 
to him by special revelation, is to deny the sufficiency and au- 
thority of the scriptures on this point,—is to deny that the 
Divine promise is worthy of confidence,—is to doubt whether 
the veracity of heaven may be relied on,—in fine, is to main- 
tain, that we have no substantial evidence of the Divine pla- 
cability. Suppose a believer reasons thus :—“ God has prom- 
ised to accept the sinner who believes with the heart unto 
righteousness, but I thus believe, therefore I am accepted. | 
read the promise in the scriptures, and in the fact, that I find 
myself under an economy of mercy, and I know I ‘believe, be- 
cause I am conscious of believing.” How shall we reply to 
him, if we maintain, that the fact of acceptance cannot be 
known without special revelation? Why, we can only make 
some such reply as this :—“ We know the scriptures contain 
promises of forgiveness to the believer, but we have no confi- 
dence in those promises. They cannot be trusted. The only 
conceivable attestation of forgiveness, is an immediate revela- 
tion, and if you have not received such a revelation, you 
know not whether God does accept you. We solemnly warn 
you to beware, for you are destroying your soul, by a reliance 
on a ‘bald religion of nature”” We must reply thus, or reject 
the views of our Methodist brethren on this subject, and be- 
tween these alternatives we need not be long in choosing. 
Take an illustration. Suppose a band of dark and designing 
conspirators have, without cause, plotted and rebelled against 
their just and lawful sovereign, and thus subjected themselves 
to the condemnation of that law which promises the traitor 
nothing but death. ‘Their projects fail, and they cannot sus- 
tain themselves against the strong arm of power. But instead 
of immediately executing the penalty, their sovereign, having 
wise reasons for his conduct, devises means to sustain the 
majesty of his law, while he places them on probation, and 
promises forgiveness to all who truly repent and submit to his 
authority. Now if one of these men repent, how shall he 
know that his sovereign pardons him? ‘Truth and common 
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sense reply, that the means of knowing it is the promise given 
him, when he was placed on probation. If he truly submits, 
he knows he is pardoned, and acts accordingly, or he does 
not believe that promise. If his sovereign’s veracity may be 
relied on, he cannot doubt ; but if his veracity is doubtful, if 
his promise may not be trusted, the repenting conspirator can 
place no confidence in any new and special annunciation of 
clemency, however solemnly made. 

We ask again, do our Methodist brethren reflect on this 
point? Do they consider their doctrine in its true bearings 
upon our confidence in the promises of the bible? Do they 
consider, that if the Divine promise is not a means of know- 
ing the believer is accepted, the only reason why it is not such 
a means is, that the Divine veracity is distrusted? And if 
this is distrusted, what confidence can we place in a new revela- 
tion, though attended by all the demonstration of miracles, 
and all the lightnings, and thunderings, and voices, and sym- 
bols of terrible majesty, which appeared on Mount Sinai ? 
Their doctrine cannot be admitted, for nothing is plainer than 
its inconsistency with a just faith in the scriptures. Could 
they forget, that it is a favorite part of Methodism, and view 
it as a fundamental point with Calvinists, we have no doubt, 
that they would fall upon it with such force as would grind it 
to powder, and rival the less successful efforts put forth in the 
celebrated “Checks” of the mercurial and excellent Fletcher, 
of Madely. 

2. We object to this doctrine, in the second place, that it is 
not warranted by a single declaration of the scriptures. 'Tend- 
ing as it does to invalidate the authority of the scriptures, 
and raise itself above them, as the primary guide in christian 
experience, this doctrine might very consistently disclaim their 
support. And as we have seen, Mr. Wesley expressly teach- 
es, that the impression or suggestion of the Spirit is attended 
with indubitable criteria of its Divinity, which absolutely as- 
sure the recipient, and that it is improper to question him or 
require him to explain how he knows he has received a Di- 
vine communication. Now suppose a man receives such a 
revelation, this absolute assurance makes it impossible for him 
to be mistaken as to the fact. ‘l'o suggest that he is mistaken, 
is to deny that he is absolutely assured by the indubitable 
criteria of which Mr. Wesley speaks, and to such a sugges- 
tion he might reply,—*I cannot doubt ; I know I have re- 
ceived a special revelation.” And what if the bible does not 
warrant his pretension? The testimony of the bible can 
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weigh nothing, and, if Mr. Wesley is correct, ought to weigh 
nothing against that inexplicable Divine demonstration which 
absolutely assures him. If what he pretends isa real and 
leading fact in christian experience, it is a strong presumption 
against the scriptures, if they do not teach it. The nature of 
the fact makes it a Procrustean bed, to which the teachings of 
the bible must be rigorously fitted. 

But our Methodist brethren have not carried out this doc- 
trine to all its consequences. ‘hey have been wise enough 
to preserve themselves from one of the most fatal extravagan- 
ces of mysticism, and retain a steadfast faith in the authority 
of the holy scriptures. ‘Therefore, in debating the question at 
issue, they contend, that the scriptures contain their doctrine. 
No unbiased man, however, as we believe, can read the arti- 
cles in the Methodist Quarterly, and examine the texts addu- 
ced in its support, without a strong suspicion, that the writers 
felt the difficulty of an attempt to support their doctrine from 
the bible, and found it more convenient to shift their ground, 
than to struggle with such a difficulty. In proof of this opin- 
ion, we alledge both the entire irrelevancy of the texts addu- 
ced, and the studied and deliberate silence with which they 
pass over that first and principal part of their doctrine, which 
we have presented in our first proposition, and against which 
lies the chief weight of our first objection. It belonged to 
them to prove, that a special revelation is the only conceivable 
mode of attesting the forgiveness of a sinner, already under 
the gospel, and that the scriptures teach, that every penitent 
believer gains a knowledge of his acceptance, not by means of 
faith in the Divine promise already revealed, but by means of 
this new and special revelation. ‘These points they must 
prove, or renounce their doctrine. We will give our readers 
a specimen of their attempts to prove them from the scrip- 
tures. ‘The first passage quoted is from the apostle’s account 
of Abel. “He obtained witness that he was righteous, God 
testifying of his gifts.” The next relates to Enoch. “Before 
his translation, he had this testimony, that he pleased God.” 
In Genesis we learn what is meant by God’s testifying of the 

gifts of Abel. He “had respect unto” them, and manifested 
_ this respect by treating him as an accepted believer, and giv- 
ing him a state of heart like that described by St. Paul : “This 
is our rejoicing, the testimony of our conscience.” And _ this 
undoubtedly was the testimony, that Enoch obtained. There 
is also no doubt, that they were privileged with some of those 
Divine manifestations to the senses with which many of the 
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more eminent patriarchs and prophets were occasionally fa- 
vored. Such manifestations as that by which God testified of 
the offering of Elijah on that memorable occasion, when he 
so signally confounded the prophets of Baal. But why were 
these passages quoted? 'They have not the slightest reference 
to the points to be proved, nor can the most labored “ wrench- 
ing and spraining,” give them the shadow of such a reference. 
Dr. Bangs’ application of the next passage is stranger still. 

It is from Job. “Also now my witness is in heaven, “and my 
record on high.” Its irrelevancy to the points in question, is 
so palpable, we should not wonder to hear him plead, that he 
quoted it by mistake. 

The only passages upon which Methodists seem to place 
much reliance, are Rom. viii. 16: “The Spirit itself beareth 
witness with our spirits, that we are the children of God ;” 
and Gal. iv. 6: “ And because ye are sons, God hath sent forth 
the Spirit of his Son into your hearts, crying, Abba, Father.” 
These are the only passages which Mr. Watson adduces. 
As these texts are set forth as the strong holds of Mr. Wes- 
ley’s doctrine, we invite our readers to compare them with the 
points to be proved, and try, if it is possible, to detect any sub- 
stantial trace of resemblance. 

(1.) Do these texts teach, that the only conceivable means of 
knowing we are accepted, is an immediate revelation? No, 
certainly not. Not even Dr. B. will pretend, that such a sen- 
timent is contained in them, any more than in the first verse 
of Genesis. 

(2.) Do they teach, that every believer must expect an imme- 
diate revelation? Not by any means. Such a sentiment is 
not intimated in the remotest manner. 

(3.) Do these texts even treat of the manner in which a be- 
lieving sinner gains a knowledge of his justification, or refer 
to this point at all? Very far from it, as any one ‘may see, who 
reads them with the slightest degree of attention. ‘The wit- 
ness borne is, not to the fact of pardon, which Methodists say 
cannot be known without direct revelation; but to the fact, 
that we are made new creatures, which, according to Mr. Wat. 
son, “ accompanies, or immediately follows” the revelation of 





* He says, ‘“‘ That competent and infallible witness, the Holy Ghost, has 
borne his testimony, that God is our Father,—he has shed abroad the holy com- 
fort which arises from a sense of pardon, —and his moral operation within us, 
accompanying or immediately following upon this, making us new creatures 
in Christ, proves, that we are in node lusion.” That is, the Moral and witness- 
ing operation are distinct, the witness preceding the moral change, and the 
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pardon, and therefore presupposes both justification and the 
revealed witness of it. “The Spirit beareth witness, that we 
are the children of God,”—that we are established believers. 
It is testimony borne of none who are not already regenerated 
and walking in newness of life. Both texts refer to “the same 
thing, and the first is explained by the second. The Holy 
Spirit bears witness, by imparting that Spirit of adoption, 
which consists in a filial and obedient temper,—by giving us 
the spirit and temper of Christ, and all those intense filial af- 
fections, in which the heart is fixed on God as our heavenly 
Father, and which are the evidence of our being “born 
again,”—by producing in us that peace, joy, and newness of 
life, which are the inheritance of accepted believers. In a 
word, the Spirit’s witness consists in the moral effects that re- 
sult to a sinner, when he is led by the Spirit to believe with 
the heart unto righteousness ; and let it be recollected, that the 
primary object of this witness is to prove us to be the spirit- 
ual children of God, and not something which precedes re- 
generation. ‘Therefore, to alledge these passages in support 
of the Wesleyan doctrine in question, is to give them a misap- 
plication which nothing can justify. ‘They neither teach this 
doctrine, nor any thing resembling it. Where then is it 
taught? We repeat, that it is not warranted, or in the remo- 
test manner intimated, by a single sentence of ‘the bible. The 
points which lie with Methodists to prove, have not the shadow 
of foundation in the scriptures. There is not a text or a sen- 
tence which contains any thing like them, and until these 
points are substantiated, we shall call them unscriptural, and 
controvert them as fraught with evil to the health and purity 
of christian character. 

3. We object to this doctrine, that in one of its particulars 
it contradicts the scriptures, and disturbs our faith 1n that dis- 
course of the Savior, where he teaches, that the Holy Spirit’s 
operations in christian experience, are perceived only by their 
effects. It pretends to unfold one operation of the Divine 
Spirit, and show us distinctly how it is conducted. It is true, 
our Methodist brethren appear to feel this, and accordingly are 
anxious to deny, that their doctrine is liable to such an objec- 
tion. But a denial of this kind, is inadmissible, and is, as we 
believe, prompted rather by a feeling of invincible difficulty, 
than by confidence in its correctness. We presume there is 








change being the test, or “ witness of our own spirit.”—Inst, 3d New York 
edition, p. 462, 
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not a man among them who dares question the propriety of 
Mr. Wesley’s statement of this doctrine ; and it will be recol- 
lected, he teaches, not only, that the Spirit bears witness, but 
unveiling the operation and exhibiting its process, he tells us 
the witness is borne by means of an “ impression on the soul.” 
We are told also, that every believer takes cognizance of the 
Divine operation,—clearly perceives and understands it by it- 
self, apart from mental feelings or exercises. How preposter- 
ous then is it for Dr. Bangs to represent, that Wesley did not 
take upon him to explain how the Holy Spirit operates on the 
soul! His language is too plain and unequivocal to permit 
any man to make it a question, whether his doctrine betrayed 
him into such an explanation. His language, which we have 
quoted, exhibits the fact, that he actually engaged in the at- 
tempt to explain the mode of the Spirit’s operation in bearing 
witness, and we beg leave to remind our reviewers, that shrink- 
ing from this fact cannot conceal it. Endeavors to modify it 
will not avail. There is no alternative, but to admit the 
whole doctrine or deny it. The Savior taught Nicodemus, 
that we can perceive nothing of a Divine operation on the 
heart, beyond its effects,—beyond the moral exercises and 
changes it brings to pass; and if his teaching is to be relied 
on, this doctrine must be rejected, not oaly as a specimen of 
wisdom above what is written, but as a contradiction of Him 
who cannot be mistaken. 

This particular of the doctrine is also inconsistent with a 
fundamental principle of mental philosophy. “ ‘The mind itself 
is not a subject of direct contemplation.” So says the Meth- 
odist Quarterly, when its doctrine is out of sight, and this is a 
position in which all intellectual philosophers are agreed. 
The mind, the spiritual substance we call the soul, does not 
come under the cognizance of the senses, and it cannot be di- 

rectly contemplated in consciousness. ‘Therefore, we cannot 
so inspect it as to perceive and be conscious of such an “ im- 
pression on the soul,” as Mr. Wesley describes. Our personal 
observation of spiritual matters is wholly confined to what we 
discover in consciousness, into which, it is not possible, that 
such contact and “sensible fellowship” with the Holy Spirit 
should enter, because such a phenomenon would imply, that 
the soul’s essence had become a direct object of consciousness. 
Thus we see, that this notion is no less repugnant to the laws 
of sound philosophy, than to the declaration of the Savior. 

We have remarked already upon the practical tendency of 
this part of the doctrine, and shown, that this reference to in- 
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ward impressions as the leading evidence of acceptance with 
God, gives a dangerous and destructive prominence to reliance 
on frames and feelings. 'These remarks our reviewers seem 
not to have appreciated, for they have scarcely a sentence in 
reply to them. We repeat, that this doctrine has shed its in- 
fluence through every part of practical Methodism; and were 
any thing needed to substantiate this fact, it could be supplied 
from these very strictures. 

It appears unequivocally in the comments upon. the case we 
related of an individual, who supposed that her r6om at mid- 
night had been suddenly filled with the light of a celestial 
glory, and that an audible voice had announced her pardon. 

e supposed Methodists would admit the delusion in this 
case, and we maintained, that upon their principles it could 
not be detected. ‘The writer says we are deceived by our own 
prepossessions, and assume there is delusion. He contends 
that no delusion can be detected in the case, “and for the best 
of reasons,—there is none.” We did not suppose an intelli- 
gent Methodist would carry his principles quite so far; but, 
since he does it, we cannot understand why he does not glory 
in being termed a mystic.* 

The influence of this doctrine of i impressions in shaping the 
practical views of Methodists, appears in their strange confu- 
sion of christian tempers, or the temperaments of christians, 
with religious feelings, as if they were the same thing. The 
Methodist Quarterly seems not to have suspected, that they 
differ ; and also seems to regard as an unquestioned fact, that 
feeling i is the great spring of christian character,—the indis- 
pensable means of excitement to action. ‘Take the following, 
as a specimen of their language : 

‘“‘ Now if a man has no consciousness of the presence and 
operation of the Divine Spirit, and yet has feeling,—such feel- 
ing as excites him to action,—must it not be mere animal ex- 
citement ?” 

Upon this language we have two remarks. (1.) How does it 
follow, that our feelings are mere animal excitement, when we 
do not perceive the Holy Spirit operating on our souls to pro- 
duce them? This is begging a point which needs to be de- 
monstrated. We are accustomed to argue the presence and 
operation of the spirit, when we see such moral effects as are 
never realized in men where he does not operate. For exam- 





* The case we related is, indeed, similar to many recorded in Wesley’s 
Journals, without a hint of delusion. 
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ple: the wind blows,—we are accustomed to conclude it blows 
when we see and realize its effects. But we have never seen 
the wind, or been furnished with any indication of its pres- 
ence besides its effects. How then, upon Dr. B’s principles, 
do we know that these effects are always wrought by the 
wind ? When we perceive such effects as we are accustomed 
to ascribe to the wind, how do we demonstrate that they are 
not “animal excitements,” or something corresponding to it? 
We say, upon Dr. Bangs’ principles, for in his view it is an 
“incredible paradox” to believe a man may be regenerated 
and moved to action by the Spirit of God, in such a way, that 
he remains entirely unconscious of that Spirit, apart from its 
fruits, and has no evidence of his presence but the fact, that he 
is changed and moved to action. (2.) But in the next place, 
by what authority does Dr. B. give such prominence to feel- 
ings ? Why does he assume, that the office of feelings in chris- 
tian experience is to excite to action? 'This point also should 
be, not assumed, but estabiished. Feelings result in the expe- 
rience of excitements, and, therefore, cannot previously exist 
to be the means of it. It is a fundamental point with us, that 
christians should be excited to action by the steady control 
of principle made efficient by divine influence ; and here, we 
apprehend, is the grand point of difference between the Meth- 
odist theory of christian character and our own. ‘This appre- 
hension is also strongly supported by the fact, that our review- 
ers constantly argue, that feelings cannot be realized, unless 
either by means of Mr. Wesley’s “ impression on the soul,” or 
of “ direct efforts to produce them.” ‘The control and opera- 
tion of principle they seem to have forgotten, and they ask, 
how, upon our principles, feelings come to exist? We an- 
swer, religious feelings are a product, flowing from the ope- 
ration of genuine religious character. Fix the heart on God, 
set the affections on things above, and form such a char- 
acter, and all needful feelings will be experienced, just as 
certainly as that its light will fall on the world when the 
sun appears. Feeling is not religion, but the effect or expres- 
sion of it. We cannot too carefully remember, that religion 
is not a gush of delicious feeling,—a wave of delightful 
music,—a rapturous frame of soul; it is character; it is 


“ walking in newness of life ;” it is faithfully conducted self- 


denial and discipline. 

We are anxious to be distinctly understood on this point. 
We are not saying, that our Methodist brethren neglect reli- 
gious practice, or that the general character of their preaching 


Vor. IX. 24 
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is not fitted to promote it. We regard it as one of Mr. Wes- 
ley’s principal excellencies, that he so effectually saved him- 
self from antinomianism ; and i in this consists the first indem- 
nifying consideration in that impress of himself, which he left 
upon his followers. Wesley, indeed, was not the man to be- 
come an antimonian or a quietest. He was no speculative or 
monastic dreamer. He possessed great force of character, and 
his habits and turn of mind were eminently practical ; and 
this peculiarity, when joined to his mystical views of christian 
experience, operated to neutralize many of their worst tenden- 
cies ; so that he never failed to enforce religious practice, even 
while he made it a subordinate and comparatively unimportant 
evidence of conversion,—and set a great, and too commonly 
a principal value, upon that sort of religion which consists in 
holding the mind in rapturous frames. In illustration of this 
point, we could quote from his journals and other writings, 
enough to fill a volume. We have only room, however, for re- 
ference to a single instance, in proof, that his views were not 
without a degree of sympathy even with some of the wildest 
mystical extravagances. It occurs in one of his letters to Miss 
H. A. Roe, where he transcribes “a few particulars” of the ex- 
perience of Charles Perronet. He prefaces the account with 
the remark, “ God may have wrought the same work in you, 
though not in the same manner,” and quotes as follows :— 

«“ Just after my uniting with the Methodists, the Father was 
revealed to me the first time ; soon after, the whole Trinity. I 
beheld the distinct persons of the Godhead, and worshiped one 
undivided Jehovah, and each person separately. After this, I 
had equal intercourse with the Son, and afterward with the 
Spirit, the same as with the Father and Son. After some 
years, my communion was with the Son only, though at 
times with the Father, and not wholly without the Spirit. Of 
late, I have found the same access to the Triune God. When I 
approach Jesus, the Father and the Spirit commune with me. 
** ee * * * Tf it be asked how, or in what manner, [ be- 
held the 'Triune God, it is above all description. He that has 
seen this light of God, can no more describe it than he that 
has not. In two of these divine interviews the Father spoke, 
while I was in an agony of prayer; twice more when I was in 
the depth of sorrow, and each time in scripture words.” * * * 
[ Works, vol. vii. p. 192.] 

The letter concludes with a request, that she would tell 
him if she had ever experienced any thing like this. This 
case is briefly noticed again in one of his “ Letters to a mem- 
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ber of the Society,” where he prefaces it by remarking, “I 
have some fine remains of Charles Perronet’s, wherein he de- 
scribes his own experience. It exactly resembles yours.” 
Eleven years afterwards, in “ Letters to Lady Maxwell,” he 
expressed unshaken confidence in the soundness of such ex- 
periences, with no other modification of his views of them, 
than, that whereas he at first had supposed such to be the ex- 
periences of all who are “perfected in love,” he at length 
adopted the conclusion, that “only a few of these are favored 
with it.” [Works, vol. vii. pp. 26-7.] Now, if his mode of 
treating such cases does not display the views and sympathies 
of the mystic, we hope Dr. Bangs will inform us what does. 
We will add another quotation, to illustrate his opinion of 
frames and feelings. It is from “Letters to a member of the 
Society,” who was a band leader, and to whom he was giving 
special instruction in regard to them. He says, 

“What is the difference between the ‘frame of my mind 
and the state of my soul” Is there the difference of a hair’s 
breadth? I will not affirm it. If there be any at all, perhaps 
it is this; the frame may mean a single transient sensation ; 
the state a more complicated and lasting sensation ; some- 
thing we habitually feel. By frame, some may mean fleeting 


passions ; by state, rooted tempers. But I do not know as we 
have authority to use the terms thus, or to distinguish one 
from the other. He whose mind is in a good frame, is cer- 
tainly a good man as long as it so continued. I would, there- 
fore, no more require you to cease from judging your state by 
your frame of mind, than I would require you to cease from 


breathing.” {Works, vol. vi. pp. 773-4. | 

This paragraph needs no comment. It contains the genuine 
Methodist theory of christian character, stated by one whose 
authority will not be questioned, and whom Dr. Bangs pro- 
nounces “the most cautious writer of his age.” Surely, ne- 
quid gravius dicam, it savors somewhat of mysticism. Reli- 
sion consists in a collection of spiritual “frames!” The mo- 
ral state of the soul is merely a “ complicated and lasting sen- 
sation!” This, however, is in perfect consistency with Wes- 
ley’s witness of the Spirit, as well as with Dr. B’s forgetful- 
ness, that religious feelings will result in the operation of es- 
tablished religious principle. 

A, Once more—this Methodist doctrine of the “ Witness of 
the Spirit,” is plainly unfounded and indefensible, because 
it is incompatible with other facts in christian experience, 
which are admitted by Methodists themselves. We will ex- 
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is not fitted to promote it. We regard it as one of Mr. Wes- 
ley’s principal excellencies, that he so effectually saved him- 
self from antinomianism ; ‘and i in this consists the first indem- 
nifying consideration in that impress of himself, which he left 
upon his followers. Wesley, indeed, was not the man to be- 
come an antimonian or a quietest. He was no speculative or 
monastic dreamer. He possessed great force of character, and 
his habits and turn of mind were eminently practical ; and 
this peculiarity, when joined to his mystical views of christian 
experience, operated to neutralize many of their worst tenden- 
cies ; so that he never failed to enforce religious practice, even 
while he made it a subordinate and comparatively unimportant 
evidence of conversion,—and set a great, and too commonly 
a principal value, upon that sort of religion which consists in 
holding the mind in rapturous frames. In illustration of this 
point, we could quote from his journals and other writings, 
enough to fill a volume. We have only room, however, for re- 
ference to a single instance, in proof, that his views were not 
without a degree of sympathy even with some of the wildest 
mystical extravagances. It occurs in one of his letters to Miss 
H. A. Roe, where he transcribes “ a few particulars” of the ex- 
perience of Charles Perronet. He prefaces the account with 
the remark, “God may have wrought the same work in you, 
though not in the same manner,” > and quotes as follows :— 

“ Just after my uniting with the Methodists, the Father was 
revealed to me the first time ; ; soon after, the whole Trinity. I 
beheld the distinct persons of the Godhead, and worshiped one 
undivided Jehovah, and each person separately. After this, I 
had equal intercourse with the Son, and afterward with the 
Spirit, the same as with the Father and Son. After some 
years, my communion was with the Son only, though at 
times with the Father, and not wholly without the Spirit. Of 
late, | have found the same access to the T'riune God. When I 
approach Jesus, the Father and the Spirit commune with me. 

***** If it be asked how, or in what manner, I be- 
held the Triune God, it is above all description. Fle that has 
seen this light of God, can no more describe it than he that 
has not. In two of these divine interviews the Father spoke, 
while I was in an agony of prayer; twice more when I was in 
the depth of sorrow, and each time in scripture words.” * * * 
[ Works, vol. vii. p. 192.] 

The letter concludes with a request, that she would tell 
him if she had ever experienced any thing like this. This 
case is briefly noticed again in one of his “ Letters to a mem- 
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ber of the Society,” where he prefaces it by remarking, “I 
have some fine remains of Charles Perronet’s, wherein he de- 
scribes his own experience. It exactly resembles yours.” 
Eleven years afterwards, in “Letters to Lady Maxwell,” he 
expressed unshaken confidence in the soundness of such ex- 
periences, with no other modification of his views of them, 
than, that whereas he at first had supposed such to be the ex- 
periences of all who are “perfected in love,” he at length 
adopted the conclusion, that “only a few of these are favored 
with it.” [Works, vol. vii. pp. 26-7.] Now, if his mode of 
treating such cases does not display the views and sympathies 
of the mystic, we hope Dr. Bangs will inform us what does. 
We will add another quotation, to illustrate his opinion of 
frames and feelings. It is from “ Letters to a member of the 
Society,” who was a band leader, and to whom he was giving 
special instruction in regard to them. He says, 

“ What is the difference between the ‘frame of my mind 
and the state of my soul?’ Is there the difference of a hair’s 
breadth ? I will not affirm it. If there be any at all, perhaps 
it is this ; the frame may mean a single transient sensation ; 
the state a more complicated and lasting sensation ; some- 
thing we habitually feel. By frame, some may mean fleeting 
passions ; by state, rooted tempers. But I do not know as we 
have authority to use the terms thus, or to distinguish one 
from the other. He whose mind is in a good frame, is cer- 
tainly a good man as long as it so continued. 1 would, there- 
fore, no more require you to cease from judging your state by 
your frame of mind, than I would require you to cease from 
breathing.” [Works, vol. vi. pp. haat | 

This paragraph needs no comment. It contains the genuine 
Methodist theory of christian character, stated by one whose 
authority will not be questioned, and whom Dr. Bangs pro- 
nounces “the most cautious writer of his age.” Surely, ne- 
quid gravius dicam, it savors somewhat of mysticism. Reli- 
gion consists in a collection of spiritual “frames!” The mo- 
ral state of the soul is merely a “complicated and lasting sen- 
sation!” ‘This, however, is in perfect consistency with Wes- 
ley’s witness of the Spirit, as well as with Dr. B’s forgetful- 
ness, that religious feelings will result in the operation of es- 
tablished religious principle. 

4. Once more—this Methodist doctrine of the “ Witness of 
the Spirit,” is plainly unfounded and indefensible, because 
it is incompatible with other facts in christian experience, 
which are admitted by Methodists themselves. We will ex- 
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hibit some of these inconsistencies, without dwelling upon 
them. 

The first and leading inconsistency appears in the represen- 
tation, that “in the order of nature,” both justification and the 
Witness of it precede that appropriating and saving faith in 
Christ, which is an indispensable condition or pre-requisite of 
justification. We say, the Methodist doctrine in question im- 
plies and represents this, because, according to Mr. Wesley, 
one object of the Divine testimony is to inform the sinner, that 
“ Jesus Christ loved him and gave himself for him,” of which 
fact he can have no available knowledge, and in which, of 
course, it is impossible that he should have an available faith, 
until it is thus revealed to him. “We cannot know his love 
to us, till his Spirit witnesses it to our spirit. Till then we 
cannot believe it.” If this doctrine is correct, then the Reform- 
ers’ doctrine of justification by faith is an error to be exploded ; 
and Wesley was inconsistent with himself to teach it; for if his 
language has a meaning, he makes it impossible to possess 
saving faith in the love and death of Christ, until we are jus- 
tified and have a revelation of the fact. This inconsistency, 
however, did not exist in the earlier views of Mr. Wesley. At 
first his view of faith, in its relation to pardon, was in com- 
plete harmony with what he taught concerning the “ witness 
of the Spirit,” and he held, that true faith consisted in a “ di- 
vine evidence or conviction of being pardoned.” Thus he de- 
fined it to the Bishop of Bristol, in 1739 :-— 

“ My Lord, by justifying faith I mean a conviction wrought 
in man by the Holy Ghost, that Christ loved him and gave 
himself for him; and that through Christ his sins are for- 
given.” [ Works, vol. vii. p. 479.] 

According to this definition, taken in connection with his 
account of the witness, a man is first justified and then has 
the Spirit’s witness of it, which produces faith. Afterwards 
he seems to have changed or modified his views of faith, as we 
find him contending, that justifying faith is distinct from as- 
surance of pardon, and necessarily before it." Then appeared 
the inconsistency ; and it shows, either that he was wrong to 
change his views of faith, or that he should have extended 
the change farther, and given up the doctrine we are contro- 
verting. At any rate, the scriptures teach, that pardon is pre- 
ceded by faith ;—that faith which is living, active, and with 
the heart unto righteousness ; that faith which is as insepara- 








* Works, vol. vi. p. 660. 
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ble from holiness as the sun is from sunbeams; that faith in 
the exercise of which a man repents and is converted: there- 
fore, Mr. Wesley’s doctrine, which makes believing with the 
heart unto righteousness follow pardon, does not stand the 
test of “ the law and the testimony.” 

Again : it represents, that in the “ order of nature,” a sinner 
is declared to be a child of God before he is made a new crea- 
ture—is entitled to cry Abba, Father, and claim all the privi- 
leges of heirship with Christ before he is “ born again.” ‘This 
consequence is not merely implied, it is plainly adopted in 
Methodist statements of the doctrine; for, they say, the wit- 
ness precedes the regenerating or moral operation of the Spirit, 
and yet reveals to the sinner, not only that he is pardoned, but 
that he is adopted; the witness is anterior to the commenee- 
ment of holiness, and yet proclaims, that the sinner is already 
a child of God. We hold such absurdities to be of little worth. 
We say, in a favorite phrase of Mr. Wesley, “ Believe this who 
can.” 

Again: it represents God as having and manifesting com- 
placency i in a sinner, before that sinner even begins to be holy; 
and declares, that whether we realize the divine complacency 
or displeasure, does not depend upon our moral state, but upon 
something else. ‘This, indeed, is a fundamental part of the 
doctrine. ‘Towards the sinner, to whom he gives the witness, 
God feels not only such love as brought forth the gospel, but 
also a love of real complacency. He takes a positive delight 
in that sinner, so that he adopts and accepts him to fellowship ; 
and this it is the office of the witness to reveal. Now, it is 
obvious, that the Divine Mind must feel this complacency be- 
fore the Spirit is commissioned to reveal it, and the revelation, 
it is maintained, precedes the commencement of holiness ; it 
follows, therefore, that God declares his complacency in, and 
accepts to fellowship, a sinner, who is yet in rebellion against 
him,—who is entirely sinful —who i is yet in the gall of bitter- 
ness and in the bond of iniquity. But such a sentiment contains 
an unhailowed impeachment of Infinite Purity. And we here 
repeat, that the reference to “ fruits” as a test by which to try 
the divinity of the Spirit’s witnessing impression, is both in- 
consistent and presumptuous. It is made so by what is claimed 
to be the nature and object of the witness. We have seen, 
that in the view of Methodists, a sinner cannot so believe as 
to realize “fruits,” unless he first know, beyond doubt, that 
the Spirit has spoken to him; and they maintain, that when 
the revelation comes, he is instantly and “ absolutely assured” 
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of it by indubitable and divinely convincing criteria. There- 
fore, reference to consciousness of fruits as a test, is inconsist- 
ent ; because it is questioning the validity of the supposed cri- 
teria, and thus virtually denying, that special revelation takes 
place. It is presumptuous, because it implies distrust of divine 
demonstration. If a man receives a revelation which has (as 
a revelation must have) such intrinsic marks of divinity as 
give instant and absolute demonstration, for him to doubt and 
call in two or three witnesses to confirm the suspected testi- 
mony of the God of Truth, is daring presumption. It is more ; 
it is crime of dark and damning turpitude ; and the fact of 
Methodists employing a test, evinces that they do not experience 
any such revelations, and that they practically fecl the falsity of 
their doctrine. Moreover, the test, upon their principles, is 
utterly useless, having no power to detect any extravagance 
which exists in connection with real piety. 

To us these objections appear unanswerable, and we can 
assure our readers, that the articles in the Methodist Quarterly 
have very materially served to strengthen and confirm them. 

‘Therefore, we persevere in maintaining, that the Methodist 
doctrine in question, is an unwarranted fancy of mysticism, 
whose unmodified influence would be as fatal to sound piety 
as the breath of an evil spirit. 

There is one topic brought to view in this discussion, which 
deserves a more extended notice than comes within our pre- 
sent purpose. We refer to Methodist views of the nature of 
regeneration. Nothing, it would seem, could be more obvious 
than the importance of clear and well-defined views of the 
nature of the change necessary to be experienced in becoming 
a Christian. If these are false or obscure, they will cloud 
and obstruct the very entrance to the way of life, and over- 
spread with dimness and darkness the whole course of practi- 
cal piety; which, otherwise, is an ever-brightening path of 
light, and so plain, that “the wayfaring man, though a fool, 
need not err therein.” Nor is any error more perverting to 
the mind of a sincere inquirer, than the one which fixes him 
in the persuasion, that religion is, not holy living, not stead- 
fast faithfulness in the discharge of duty, or positive and re- 
sponsible character,—but a mysterious something or substance, 
brought down from heaven and placed in the soul, which he 
can only prayerfully and passively receive and “enjoy.” Such 
views of religion hinder the power of the gospel. ‘They are 
unfriendly and destructive to a sense of the paramount import- 
ance of religious practice, because they induce a morbid craving 
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for eestacies, and frames, and “ precious seasons,” as things of 
the greatest moment ; and thus practice becomes undervalued ; 
a man’s religion is made to depend upon, “ how he enjoys his 
mind,” and too commonly, when the ecstacies subside, so that 
he does not « enjoy his mind,” practice, being a secondary 
matter, is relaxed. But join this view of religion with the no- 
tion, that to be “born again” is to undergo a change of na- 
ture, and the confusion becomes complete. In describing these 
views, we can think of no emblem more appropriate than Bun- 
yan’s Slough of Despond, and by fancying it curtained over 
with dark and noxious mists. We have seen anxious minds 
sunk in them, struggling, desponding, withholding submission 
to God, refusing to be ‘comforted, determined to be satisfied 
with nothing but the mysterious experience of that change of 
nature which they have been taught is indispensable in the 
process of becoming religious, until weary with buffeting the 
foul tide, they ceased, and again slumbered in their sins. We 
repeat it, such views hinder the salvation of souls; and they 
have no warrant in the scriptures, where the way of salvation 
is set forth, not as a way of mystery, but as a way of reforma- 
tion, so plain, that nothing can mistake it but false theology or 
a bad heart. ‘The scriptures describe regeneration as a moral 
change experienced by a sinner when he believes in Christ 
with the heart unto righteousness, and thus turns from the 
world to God. They tell us, the sinner is not passive, but 
voluntary in making to himself his new heart; and that the 
regeneration 1s accomplished by the joint concurrence of two 
things, namely, his being moved by the Holy Spirit, and his 
moving voluntarily through the change. ‘The action of hu- 
man agency in regeneration, is constantly recognized and in- 
sisted on. The sinner is commanded to make him a new 
heart, and he must so act as, in the language of the apostle, 
to put off the old man and put on the new ; and, when changed, 
he is still a human being, possessing the same constitutional 
nature as before, and loving God with the same capacities of 
agency with which he before loved the world. 

But how different is all this from Methodism! So far as 
Methodists express a definite view of regeneration, they repre- 
sent it as a change, which even gracious ability cannot be di- 
vinely moved to go through, because human agency has no 
adaptation to go through with it, and because Divine power 
must produce it, before it is possible for human agency to put 
forth a single act or exercise of Christien holiness. They re- 
present it as a work wrought in the constitution of the mind 
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itself,—and such a work, as amounts to a change of human 
nature. Setting it forth in this light, they describe it as not be- 
ing susceptible of direct examination, because the mind’s sub- 
stance, in which it takes place, c cannot be directly inspected. 

This is maintained in the Methodist Quarterly, p. 283. That 
even a change of nature, however, should not be susceptible 
of direct inspection, is plainly inconsistent with a possibility of 
perceiving Mr. Wesley’s impression ; therefore, in the note on 
page 249, Dr. Bangs obviously contradicts his coadjutor, not 
by asserting a different view of regeneration, but by maintain- 
ing, that the change is indeed a matter of consciousness, and 
arguing to prove, ‘that the man in whom it is wrought, must 
be conscious of it before “the fruit itself is perceived ;” 
that is, before the moral agent puts forth a single holy exer- 
cise. ‘Dr. Adam Clarke says, the sinner must get a new na- 
ture, for nothing will avail but a new creation, realized in 
the soul itself ; and not such a creation as may be restrained 
to one new power or faculty, but such as extends to all its 
powers and faculties. And he describes this work as neces- 

sarily preceding holiness, just as cause precedes effect, and re- 
presents, that it is no more possible for even “gracious ability” 
to perform the work of loving God until this change of nature 
is wrought, than to create an angel or make a world. 

The absurdity of these views of regeneration, their bearing 
upon the sinner’s sense of obligation, their opposition to the 
scriptures, their contradiction of plain matters of fact, and their 
pernicious influence upon the serious inquirer who falls in 
with them, stand forth with palpable distinctness, to every mind 
in which the eye of common sense is not closed by false the- 
ology, or has not become dead and sightless in the noxious 
prison of a narrow creed. We do not here propose to discuss 
their claims upon our faith, and will only observe, that this 
view of regeneration enables us to account for Dr. Bangs’ re- 
peated sneer at the idea of religion’ s consisting in a “ proper 
cultivation of human nature.” This not very sweet tempered 
remark, is a natural result of his cherished theology. As a 
Methodist, he believes human nature must be altered ; and 
that however divinely and gloriously it-may be cultivated, 
unless our nature itself be radically changed in the process, it 
has no part in the gospel, and remains still subject to the un- 
broken dominion of sin, shamelessly clad in nothing better 
than a “ bald religion” of its own. Will Dr. B. tell us what 
nature is developed and cultivated in religion? Beyond his 
denial, that it is human nature, he is not very explicit. We 
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presume he will not contend, that regeneration reduces men to 
nonentities ; therefore, it leaves us a nature to be cultivated ; 
and if the converted man’s nature is not human, what kind of 
nature is it? If he has ceased to be human, he is no longer 
a man,—no longer participates in our common humanity. 
Now if the scriptures teach any thing, they teach, that Christ 
came, not to subvert human nature and build religion upon its 
ruins, but to redeem it from sin, and cultivate and train it for 
heaven. The gospel appeals to, and acts upon the nature of 
fallen man, not to destroy, but to turn it from living and. 
moving in the death of “ trespasses and sins,” and engage it in 
spiritual life,—the life of reason and conscience ; to lift it up 
towards God; to draw out, elevate, and occupy all its highest 
capacities. It calls upon us to break up our fallow-ground 
and cultivate it, that it may bear precious fruits; and if our 
nature is not susceptible of being cultivated, the gospel has no 
adaptation to its needs. 

We are admirers of truth ; and we are determined, that no 
feelings of prejudice, or considerations of sect, shall swerve us 
from pursuing, or deter us from embracing it. We long to see 


truth, not only standing in the moral firmament, but unob- 
scured by the clouding mists and vapors which roll up from 
the stagnant marshes of erring and bigotted sectarianism, and 
pouring its floods of light into every wrong creed in christen- 
dom. In this discussion, which has taken the form of contro- 
versy with Methodism, our object is truth; and we are con- 
scious of no feeling unfriendly to its interests. If our Meth- 
odist brethren will faithfully examine the subject in debate, 
fully admitting, that they may be in error, we have no doubt, 
that they will think as we do in regard to it. May the tri- 
umphs of truth be extended until every mind is free ! 


Art. Il.—ComPpaRISON OF THE BIBLICAL AND EGypTiaNn 
CHRONOLOGIES. 


In a former number of this journal,* we took occasion to 
point out some of the advantages the biblical student might 
derive from the study of Egyptian history, more especially 


from that portion of it which has recently been brought to 








* September, 1836, Vol. VIII., No. 3. 
Vor. IX. 25 
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light by the translations from the hieroglyphics.* The main 
object of that article was to show, from these translations alone, 
that certain important events in Egyptian history, alluded to, 
or spoken of in the bible, actually occurred at, or near the time 
where the scripture account has placed them. As a second- 
ary, though not an unimportant branch of our inquiry, we 
pointed out a striking parallelism in the chronology of the 
two nations. In doing this, we followed mainly the dates of 
the French writers on this subject, at the head of whom stands 
Champollion Figeac, brother of M. Champollion, Jr., to whom 
we owe the discovery of the key to the hierogly phics. f 

Subsequent to the publication of that article, our attention 
was particularly directed to the chronology of the Egyptians, 
and we gave the subject as thorough an examination as cir- 
cumstances would permit. ‘The result of our inquiry led us 
to doubt the correctness of the principles upon which the 
French chronologists proceeded, and to suspect the accuracy 
of some of the chronological conclusions they had drawn. 

In order to determine the reasonableness of these doubts and 
suspicions, we procured such fragments of the chronology of 
the Egyptian historian, Manetho, as have been preserved in 
the early writers, collated them with each other, and with other 
fragments of early Egyptian history, compared them with the 
Biblical Chronology, both of the Hebrew and Septuagint, and 
the result of that investigation we now propose to lay before 
our readers. 

We have already shown, in the article above alluded to, 
that the exodus of the children of Israel took place at or near 
the end of the reign of the kings of the 18th dynasty ; that 
Sheshonk, the first king of the 22d dynasty, was cotemporary 
with Rehoboam, king ‘of Judah. We have here, then, two 
important epochs in the history of both nations, occurring 
nearly at the same time, and between these points we can, 
therefore, compare the chronology of the two without difficulty. 
To these we may add a third,—the accession of € ‘ambyses, 
who conquered Egypt in the fifth year of his reign, becoming 
the first of the 27th dynasty of Egyptian kings. 

For this purpose, we shall! first endeavor to ascertain the 


* See an important article on the assistance which an acquaintance with 
Egyptian antiquities will afford, towards determining the nature of the musical 
instruments made use of by the ancient Hebrews. Bib. Rep. No. 26, April, 1837. 

t The Chronology of Champollion’s Letters to the Duke de Blacas, were 
executed entirely by Champo!lion Figeac. Wiseman’s Lect. Science and Rev. 
Rel., p. 264. 8vo. Andover, 1837. 
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time which elapsed between the occurrence of these events, 
according to the scripture chronology ; and as in doing it we 
shall have occasion to compare the Hebrew and Greek ver- 
sions of the scriptures, we may as well remark, that the great 
variation known to exist in the chronology of these versions 
of the bible, is confined almost entirely to the time preceding 
the call of Abram from the land of Canaan, and does not at 
all concern the question in hand.* We shall, therefore, waive 
all inquiry into the respective claims or merits of either, and 
pass directly to a consideration of the time which elapsed be- 
tween the various epochs. 

After the departure of the children of Israel from the land of 
Egypt, they sojourned in the wilderness 40 years, to the death of 
Moses. 'T’o him succeeded Joshua, who governed Israel for a 
length of time, not specified in scripture. After the death of 
Joshua, Israel served the Lord during the lives of all the 
elders who outlived him. After the death of the elders, they 
departed from the service of the Lord, and he “ sold them into 
the hand of Chushanrishathaim, king of Mesopotamia, 8 years, 
‘“ from whom they were delivered by Othniel, “ when the land 
had rest 40 years.” 'Then followed another declension, and a 
second servitude under “ Eglon, king of Moab, 18 years,” from 
which “ they were delivered by Ehud, when the land had rest 
80 years.” [or another backsliding, came a third bondage 
under “ Jabin, king of Hazor, 20 years,” when the Lord raised 
up Deborah and Barak, who delivered them, “and the land 
had rest 40 years.” The same cause produced a fourth cap- 
tivity by the “ Midianites, for 7 years,” when Gideon appeared 
as a deliverer, and “the country was in quietness 40) years.” 
‘To him succeeded Abimelech, “ who reigned over Israel three 
years,” and “ after him, Tola judged Israel 23 years,” and “ after 
him came Jair, 22 years.” Then followed a fifth servitude 
under the “ Philistines, 18 years,” from which they obtained 
deliverance under “ Jepthah, who judged Israel 6 years.” And 
“after him came Ibzan, 7 years,” and “after him Elon, 10 
years,” and “after him Abdon, 8 years,” when came a sixth 
servitude “ under the Philistines, 40 years.” 

Thus far there is a perfect conformity between the Hebrew 
and the Septuagint; but the Hebrew makes Samson judge 
Israel “in the days of the Philistines, 20 years,” and gives to 


: 4 5 
Eli 40 years, whereas the Septuagint gives 20 years to Sam- 





* The principal difference between the two, consists in the LXX adding 
100 years to the lives of the patriarchs before the birth of the son, whose gene- 
alogy is given. 
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son, and 20 to Eli. The result, however, is the same, for ac- 
cording to the Hebrew, the 20 years of Samson are included 
within the 40 years of bondage. 

After this, Samuel judged Israel 20 years, when they de- 
sired a king, and God gave them Saul, who reigned 40 years, 
to whom succeeded David, 40-years, and to him, Solomon, 40 
years. The sum of all these numbers, exclusive of the time 
of Joshua and the elders, is 610 years, which is near the 
chronology commonly followed in the time of Clement of 
Alexandria.* It is also near that made use of by Paul. ‘Thus 
he gives 40 years in the wilderness, and about 450 years to the 
Judges, after the death of Joshua, before the time of Saul, 
making it also 610 years to Rehoboam, without the interim be- 
tween Moses and the Judges.t 

Now, if with some of the early christians, and best chronolo- 
gists, we allow 17 yearst to the united government of Joshua 
and the elders who outlived him, with the fractions, we shall 
have the time between the two epochs in question, 628 years ; 
which, if not the true chronology, must be a near approxima- 
tion to it. We may set it down as proved, therefore, that from 
the exodus to the accession of Rehoboam, was 629 years.§ 

From the accession of Rehoboam to the reign of Cambyses, 
the difference between chronologists is so small, that we shall 
merely give the number of years assigned to that period. 
Usher, || Calmet,4 and Jahn,** following the shorter Masoretic, 
make it 388 years ; but the prophet Ezekiel made it 390,tt and 
Dr. Halest} has 404. Following the chronology of Ezekiel, 
and adding the 70 years captivity, and the 7 years of the reign 
of Cyrus, and we have from the exodus to Cambyses, 628+ 
390+77=1095 years. Now, if to this we add the 525 years, 
which elapsed from the accession of Cambyses before the birth 
of Christ, we have the exodus, B. C., 1095+-525=1620 years. 





* Strom. I. p. 325, fol. Par. 1681. + Acts xiii. 

t Eusebius, Epitome Chron., p. 231. Scal. Amstd., 1658. Jahn Hist. Heb. 
Com., c. 10, sec. 33, p, 102. 8vo. And., 1828. 

§ The only objection to this conclusion, is the number given in 1 Kings 
vi. 1, which limits the time from the exodus to the building of the temple to 480 

ears. But it seems evident that some error has crept into the copies of the 

ebrew. For, ve the chronology of Paul (Acts xiii.) gives 592. (2.) Jose- 
phus reads 592, ( Ant. &: 3, 1.) (3.) The Jews in China, who separated from 
their brethren in the first century, also read 592. See farther on this, Jahn 
Heb. Com. 4: 33, pp. 102, 103, and authorities there quoted. To this it may be 
added, that the work aiar’ applied to the Judges, seems almost necessarily to im- 
ply succession, which could not have been the fact, if the present reading of 
the Hebrew, in that place, is correct. See Jahn and Bradford on this point. 

) Rob. Cal. Bib. Dic. and Annals in loco. 7 Ib. 

+* Heb. Com. 4: 33. tt Ezek. v. 5, 1 Jahn, wdi sup, tt Rob. Cal. 
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Having determined the probable dates of the foregoing 
epochs, according to the Biblical history, we proceed to com- 
pare them with the chronology of the Egyptian historian. And 
here we have two kinds of evidence which must be examined 
and, if possible, reconciled; one relating to the Sothaic cycle, 
and the other to the number of years which each king is said 
to have reigned, or each dynasty to have continued. 

‘The earliest reference to this cycle which we have been 
able to find, is in the Old Chronicle, and fixes the accession 
of the first king of the 16th dynasty, in the 443d year of the 
Sothaic cycle, dating the commencement of the same from the 
reign of the first mortal king.* 

The next in order of time is from Manetho, who informs us, 
that in the 5th year of the reign of Concharis, the 25th king 
of the 16th dynasty, which was the 700th of the Sothaic 
cycle, Egypt was invaded and conquered by a race of Hyk- 
shos, or Shepherd-kings, who held the throne for a term of 
years.t 

'T'o these we may add a date, and reference to the same cycle, 
from Clement of Alexandria, who tells us, that the exode 
was 345 years before the revolution of the same cycle.t 

Another date in the same cycle is furnished by Censorinus 
of Alexandria, who informs us, that the year in which he 
wrote was the 100th of the Cynic cycle,—the 268th of the 
Augustan era, according to the reckoning of the Egyptians, 
who dated from their conquest by Augustus, but the 265th of 
the same period, according to the Romans,—the 2834 of the Ju- 
lian years,—the 99 1st from the foundation of Rome,—the 986th 
of the era of Nabonnassar, and the 1014th from the first Olym- 
piad.§ From this we know, that the 100th year of the Sothaic 
cycle corresponded with A. D. 238, and that the cycle began 
anew A.D. 138. Reckoning back, and 1460—138=1322, the 


a ‘All that has been temecuh of the Old Chronicle, except a sasha’ and 
unintelligible Latin translation, may be found in Sy ncellus Chronographia, 
pp. 40, 41. Venice ed., 1729, pp. 49,51. Par. ed. Euseb. Chron., p. 6. It is 
given by Cory, Ancient Fragme nts, pp. 89—91. Svo. Lond., 1852; with a trans- 
lation. A translation is also given by Shuckford, Connections, vol. iii. p. 129. 
8vo. Phil. 1829. 

+ Syn. Chron., p. 82. Ven.ed., p. 103. Par.ed. Cory. An. Frag., p. 140. Some 
manuscripts med y “the 6th year; ” and Goar, who edited the Venice edition, 
preferred that reading. 

+ Strom., p. 335. The dates of Clement are so much corrupted, that it is 
impossible to know with certainty what the original numbers were. But it 
will appear, that this is near the true number. It was probably 298 years before 
the revolution of the cycle. 

a = Die Natali, XXI. The passage is given by Cory, An. Frag., pp. 

{—328, 
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number of years before Christ, when the cycle commenced a 
second revolution. 

Theon of Alexandria is supposed by some to have had re- 
ference to this cycle, in the formula he has given to find the 
rising of the dogstar at any given period; and if so, he fixes 
the termination of the first cycle in the reign of an Egyptian 
king, called Menophres.* But we are not satisfied that he had 
any such reference. His language is, dri Mevoppéws Ews rig 
Ankews, Avyoidrou ou0d cd situvayopsva Eryn ayé, by which we under- 
stand, “the sum of the years from Menophres fo the end of the 
years, that is, to the death of Augustus, is 1605.” Add to this 
the 15 years of Tiberius, before the birth of Christ, and the 
death of Menophres would have taken place B. C. 1620 years, 
or the same year in which the exodus took place. Now, as 
the last king of the 18th dynasty is called Menophres, we 
think there can be no reasonable doubt of their identity.t 

Again: the Canon of Ptolemy informs us, that Cambyses 
began to reign in the 226th year of the Nabonassarian period ; 
that is, 760 years before the time of Censorinus, which, of 
course, corresponded with the 800th year of the Sothaic cycle.} 

These data limit the duration of the Egyptian monarchy to 
one Sothaic cycle, and 800 years of another, 1460+-800 = 2260 
years, which is 64 years less than the term assigned to it by 
the Greek text of the Old Chronicle, 50 years larger than the 
footing of Manetho in Syncellus, and the Armenian text of Eu- 
sebius,§ and 120 years larger than the numbers of the Old 
Chronicle, in Eusebius. 

From the accession of the 16th dynasty, where the Old 
Chronicle first gives the form of history to the succession of 
Egyptian kings, and which we may consider as the highest 
point to which their veritable chronology reaches, to the reign 
of Cambyses, first king of the 27th dynasty, was 1817 years, 
and from the accession of Sethos, first king of the 19th dy- 


* The work of Theon has never been published. It is No. 2390 of the 
Greek MSS. in the Royal Library, Paris, fol. 154. The passage is in Cory, 
An. I’rag., pp. 229, 230. 

+ Like all the names of the early Egyptian kings, the spelling of this is va- 
rious. Josephus, Theophilus, and Eusebius, write Amenophis ; but Jerome has 
Menophes, and Africanus, Amenophath. 

+ Syn. Chron., p. 166, Ven. ed.; p. 208, Par. ed. Hales’ New Analysis of 
Chronology, vol. i. p. 277. 3 vols. 4to. Lond. 1809. Cory, An. Frag., p. 84. 

§ The quotations from the Armenian text of Eusebius, are from the Latin 
translation given by Cory in his Ancient Fragments. 

| All that precedes in the Old Chronicle relates to gods and demi-gods, and 
is, therefore, fabulous. Comp. Syn. pp. 40,41; Ven. ed. pp. 49,51. Par. ed. 
Euseb, Chron, p. 6. Cory, An, Frag., pp. 89—91. 
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nasty, to the same period, was, according to Clement, 1145, or, 
adopting the numbers of Theon, 1095 years, which is in exact 
accordance with the dates of the bible. 

We shall now proceed to compare these general results with 
the numbers assigned by Manetho to each dynasty, and for 
this purpose we have compiled a table, containing the dates as 
furnished by all the authors who have preserved them. The 
Ist, gives the years of the Old Chronicle; the 2d, of Africa- 
nus, according to Syncellus ; the 3d, the same, as corrected by 
Scaliger ; the Ath, the Armenian text of Eusebius : the 5th, 
the Greek text of Eusebius, as preserved in Syncellus ; the 
6th, Jerome’s Latin translation of Eusebius ; and the 7th, the 
maximum of each dynasty, as furnished by comparing the 
whole. 

0.C. Afr. Scal. Arm. Gr. Jer. Max. 

19th, 192 210 209 194 202 194 210 

20th, 228 135 125 172 178 178 228 

2lst, 121 130 110 130 130 130 130 

22d, 48 120 116 49 49 49 120 

23d, 19 89 89 44 44 44 89 

24th, 44 44 44 dd 46 46 

25th, 41 ) 40 44 44 44 44 

26th, 177 : 150 167 168 167 177 











873 38% 883 844 859 852 1044 


It will be seen by comparing the results of this table, that 
the largest number, that of Africanus, as revised by Scaliger, 
falls 212 years short of the time given to this period by ‘the 
above calculation, and that the maximum of all the numbers 
is 51 years below it. It becomes necessary, therefore, to ex- 
amine the reigns of each individual king in all these dynasties, 
to determine, if possible, the probable original dates of Ma- 
netho. 

Now, there is reason to believe,—indeed we know,—that the 
copyists of Manetho abridged his dates, or followed the shortest 
ones found in the various manuscripts they used, under the 
impression, that Manetho had enlarged them, in order to mag- 
nify the antiquity of his nation.* In addition to this, the 
chronological hypothesis of these copyists of Manetho was 


* Though Josephus considered Manetho as a trust-worthy historian, when 
statements harmonized with his wishes, yet, when he pushes the antiquity 
of the 18th dynasty too high to suit the notions of the Jewish historian, he calls 
the “ee “a fabulist, * and his account of it “a forgery ora dream.” Ady. 
Ap. 1, and Syncellus, on the authority of Africanus, says, that ‘‘ Manetho 
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such, that they were compelled to abridge his numbers to 
make them square with their notions of time and dates. This 
hypothesis consisted in an attempt to identify the Shepherd- 
kings in Egypt with the Israelites, contrary to the express de- 
clarations of Manetho,* and in opposition to what we now know 
to be true. But inasmuch as the variations of all the copies of 
Manetho cannot be supposed to have been the same, and as 
his copyists do not now agree in their numbers, some shorten- 
ing the reign of one king, and others of another, it would 
seem, that the most likely mode of arriving at the true num- 
bers of Manetho, would be to compare the lists of kings as 
given by the various transcribers, and to take the largest num- 
ber of years given to the reign of each, by any copyist, as the 
probable original number of Manetho. 

The reason of this rule must be apparent. The persons to 
whom we are indebted for Manetho’s list of kings, were desi- 
rous of proving, that he had given more time to the various 
dynasties than belonged to them. But our object is to deter- 
mine what Manetho actually said, regardless of any hypoth- 
esis. Now, as the transcribers of Manetho shortened his dates, 
the truth is, in all probability, above the present reading of 

list of any author which has come down to us. It will, 
therefore, be impossible for us ever to say, that we have abso- 
solutely determined his numbers ; but by comparing all the 
copies of his lists, as we have them in various authors, and ta- 
king the largest number of years given by any copyist to the 
reign of each king, we shall be more likely to arrive at the 
original numbers of Manetho, than by any other course we can 
pursue. For this reason, we call the numbers thus obtained, 
the probable original numbers of Manetho. 

To enable the reader to see the force and bearing of this 
rule, we have given a table containing a list of the kings in 
those dynasties. But as the true method of pursuing these 


wrote to Ptolemy, telling him falsehoods.” Chron. pp. 14,18. Par. ed. Drum- 
mond Origines, B. 4, c. 12. 

The plan of ‘Eusebins seems to be this. He placed the birth of Abraham at 
the commencement of the 16th dynasty, whereas, it did not take place until 
the 215th year of its continuance, and having laced the re ign of Cambyses 
about where it should be, he found the dates of Manetho too long to suit his 
nel gg and he was, therefore, obliged to abridge them. Chronicon and 

huck. B. 1. 

* Manetho and Chaemeron, both Egyptian historians, expressly declare, that 
the exodus took place in the reign of Amenophis, last king of the 18th dy nasty, 
whereas Josephus, Theophilus, Africanus, and Eusebius, say it took place in 
the reign of Amosis, Ist king of that dynasty. Jos. Adv. Ap. L. 1. Cory, An. 
Frag., and others in loco. 
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inquiries is by ascending from well known dates to those 
which are more uncertain, we shall consider, first, the time 
between Sethos and Cambyses; second, from Sethos to Shi- 
shak, and from Shishak to Cambyses, and lastly, the time in- 
cluded in the 16th, 17th, and 18th dynasties. 

In the following table, the first column gives the numbers of 
Africanus, according to Syncellus, the second, of the Greek 
text of Eusebius, according to Syncellus, the third, of the Ar- 
menian text of Eusebius, the fourth, of the Latin translation 
of Eusebius, by Jerome, and the fifth, the maximum of all. We 
give at the foot of each column, the sum of the reigns of each 
dynasty as they now stand in the authors quoted, whether it 
agrees with the present addition or not. 


NINETEENTH DYNASTY. 


Afric. Euseb. Arm. 
. Sethos, 51 55 55 
2. Rhapsis, 61 66 66 
. Ammemophis, 20 40 8 
. Ramses, 60 — — 
. Ammemnes, 5 5 26 2 2 
. Thouris, 7 7 7 7 








209 178 194 254 


In the TWENTIETH DyNAsTy, the names of no kings are 
given. The Old Chronicle gives it 228 years; Africanus 
135; Eusebius, Greek text 178; and the Armenian 172 years. 


TWENTY-FIRST DYNASTY. 


1. Smendes, 26 26 26 26 26 
. Psousenes, 46 4l 41 41 46 
3. Nepherceres, 4 4 4 4 
. Amenophes, y 9 9 9 
. Osochor, 6 6 6 6 
. Psinaches, 9 9 9 9 
. Psousenes, 30 35 35 35 








130 30) 130 135 
TWENTY-SECOND DYNASTY. 
. Sesonchis, 21 21 21 
. Osorthon, 15 15 15 
« 4 6. 25 _— = 
. Tacellothis, 13 13 13 
— % 42 a — 








120 49 49 
» Sab 





Comparison of the 


TWENTY-THIRD DYNASTY. 


. Petubastes, 40 25 
. Osorthon, 8 9 
. Psammis, 10 10 
. Zeet, 31 —_ 


——— 


89 Ad 








TWENTY-FOURTH DYNASTY. 
Bocchoris, 6 44 44 


TWENTY-FIFTH DYNASTY. 


. Sabacon, 8 12 12 
. Sevechus, 14 12 12 
Taracus, 18 20 20 


40 44 44 


TWENTY-SIXTH DYNASTY. 


Ammeris, 18 
Stephinathis, 7 
Nechepsus, 6 
Necho L., 6 
Psammitichus, 44 
Necho IL., 6 
Psammuthis, 17 
Vaphres, 19 25 25 
. Amosis, 44 42 42 


1 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8 


© 








150 163 167 185 


The sum of the numbers thus obtained, is 254 + 228 + 135 
+116 + 90 + 46 + 46 + 185 = 1100. 

We will now, by way of retrospect, compare some of the 
dates and numbers obtained by the foregoing examination. 

The kingdom of Egypt continued : 


By the Greek text of Old Chronicle, years, 2,324 
By dates referring to Sothaic cycle, % 2,260 
According to the addition of Manetho, * 2,210 
By Armenian text of Old Chronicle, 2,140 


Here then are four dates, drawn from ancient, but distinct 
and different sources, for a period of over 2,000 years, the ex- 
tremes of which differ only 174 years; a correspondence 
which no person could have expected or anticipated. But as 
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we descend into periods of more authentic history, the agree- 
ment becomes still closer. ‘Thus, according to the scripture 
chronology, from the exodus to the first year of Cambyses, 
was, as we have seen, 1095 years; and according to the text of 
Manetho, invariably corrected by a definite rule, apparently 
the most likely to elicit the truth, from Sethos, whose reign 
commenced ai the time of the exodus to the 5th year of Cam- 
byses, was 1100 years, or to the commencement of his reign 
1095 years, agreeing most perfectly with the scriptures. 

We have already remarked, that Rehoboam, and Sheshonk 
of the monuments, Sesonchis of Manetho, were proved, past 
all doubt, to have been cotemporaries, and that this was there- 
fore an important chronological point or epoch, from which 
we might date. We have also shown, that from the accession 
of Rehoboam to the time of the reign of Cambyses, was 467 
years, or 472, to the 5th of Cambyses. By reckoning back 
from this year of Cambyses, according to the dates of Manetho, 
we have 185 + 46+ 46+ 90+ 116 = = 483, the number of years 
that elapsed between the accession of Sesonchis and Camby- 
ses, thereby making Solomon and Shishak cotemporaries 11 
years, and making the 5th year of Rehoboam correspond with 
the 16th year of Shishak. 

In the same manner, we find the 19th, 20th, and 21st dynas- 
ties occupied 254 + 228 +135 =617 years, ‘and adding the 
11 years of Shishak before the commencement of the reign of 
Rehoboam, 628 years, which is the exact number of the bibli- 

cal chronology. 

By comparing the dates in the foregoing table of Egyptian 
kings with the bible, it will be seen, that Asa and Osorthon, 
who was shown in our former article to be the Zerah of scrip- 
ture, were cotemporaries five years; that Hoshea began to 
reign over Israel in the 11th year of Sevechus, the 2d king of 
the 25th dynasty, the So of the bible, and that they were co- 
temporaries three years. Upon this calculation, 'Taracus, suc- 
cessor of Sevechus, the Tirhakah of scripture, came to the 
throne of Egypt in the same year with Hezekiah, king of Ju- 
dah, and they reigned cotemporaneously during ‘all the days 
of Hezekiah. In the same manner it will be made to appear, 
that the death of Josiah, and the elevation of Jehoahaz to the 
throne of Judah, took place in the 1st year of Necho II., king 
of Egypt. 

It is impossible for any agreement or parallelism to be clearer, 
or more satisfactory than this, and there is no way of account- 
ing for it, except by supposing them true. ‘There is also an- 
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other argument in favor of this hypothesis. It harmonizes 
all the various dates in Egyptian history with each other, and 
with all the fragments of the Egyptian historians, and it does 
not require us, as has heretofore been supposed necessary, to re- 
ject a part of the dates and fragments, for the purpose of re- 
conciling the remainder. 

We shall now pass to a consideration of the chronology of 
the Egyptians, anterior to the reign of the 19th dynasty, that 
is, before the exodus of the children of Israel. And here the 
difficulty of investigation is greatly increased, by the diversity 
of names and dates given to the kings of these early dynasties 
by the copyists of Manetho. It will be necessary, therefore, to 
examine the statements of each author, not only by itself, but 
in connection with all others who relate the same thing. 

To enable us to make this comparison with greater facility 
we shall give the names of the kings, and the years of their 
reigns, in the 17th and 18th dynasties, from all the authors 
who have preserved them. We omit the 16th dynasty, be- 
cause no names are given in it, and no two authors give the 
sum of the years alike. Besides, its duration is limited by the 
dates of the Cynic cycle, from the 443d to the 700th year of 
the cycle, that is, to 257 years. Nor can any mention of it be 
necessary, as there are no facts which we wish to compare with 
this early period, nor any furnished by the Egyptian historian 
with which we could compare them. ‘The first column of 
numbers is from Josephus, the second from Africanus, the 
third from the Armenian text of Eusebius, and the fourth, the 
maximum of all, according to the rule we have heretofore 
pursued. 

SEVENTEENTH DYNASTY. 

Jo. , Arm. Max. 
. Salatis, 19 19 19 
. Beon, 44 40 44 
. Pachman, 36 — 61 
. Staan, 50 = 50 
. Archles, 49 30 49 
. Aphobis, 61 14 61 


pee —_- — 


284 284 105 284 
This dynasty, which Josephus and Eusebius reckon the 
17th, Africanus numbers the 15th; but this is in such direct 


contradiction to the plain language of Manetho, that it is evi- 
dently a mistake.* 





* Manetho says the Shepherds were driven out by the kings of the 18th dy- 
nasty, and hence, this must be the 17th, as all others make it. 
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We have the eighteenth dynasty from a great variety of 
sources. 'The following table gives the years of the reigns of 
the kings composing it, first from Josephus, second, from 'lhe- 
ophilus of Antioch, third, from Africanus, fourth, from the 
Armenian text of Eusebius, the fifth, from Jerome, and the 
sixth, the maximum of all. 


EIGHTEENTH DYNASTY. 

Jo. Theo. Afr. Arm. 

. Amosis, 25 25 — 25 
. Chebron, 13 13 13 13 
. Amenophis, 20 20 24 21 
. Amersis, 21 21 22 — 
. Mephres, 12 12 13 12 
. Mephramuthosis, 25 20 26 26 
Tethmosis, 9 4) 3) 9 
Amenophis, 31 31 31 31 

. Horus, 36 35 37 28 
. Acherres, 12 10 32 16 

. Rathos, 9 12 6 

2. Ancencherres I., 12 18 12 18 
. Ancencherres II., 12 12 12 15 
. Armais, 4 4 5 5 
. Ramesses, 1 1 1 — 
. Armesses, 66 — — 68 
. Menophes, 19 19 19 40 








327 268 263 348 


It will be borne in mind, that the dates furnished by the So- 
thaic cycle, limit the extent of the 17th and 18th dynasties, 
from the 700th to the 1115th year of that cycle, according to 
the present reading of Clement, but as corrected by the read- 
ing of Manetho and Theon, to the 1162d year of the same. 
From the invasion of the Shepherds, and the commencement 
of the 17th dynasty, to the death of Menophes, and the com- 
inencement of the 19th dynasty, was therefore 415, or, more 
probably, 462 years. But according to Josephus, as he now 
reads, and with him supposing all the kings to have been suc- 
cessive, the time was 284+4327—611 years; according to 
Theophilus, 284--268—542 ; according to Africanus, 284-4263 
547; but according to Eusebius, 105+4+348— 453 years. 

To understand the causes of this difference, which we think 
evidently grew out of the misapprehension of the copyists, 
we must remember, that Josephus, ‘Theophilus, Africanus, and 
Eusebius, all attempted to identify the Israelites in Egypt, with 
the 17th dynasty of Shepherd-kings, which we have already 
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shown was not the fact. It appears also, from the fragments 
of Manetho, which Josephus has preserved, and over which he 
vents abundance of indignation, that the Egyptian historian 
understood the time of the exodus much better than the Jew- 
ish. In order properly to estimate the force of the evidence 
from Manetho, we must remember, that the only fragments 
we have of this part of his history, are quoted by Josephus, 
for the purpose of refuting them. 

The account of the exodus given by Manetho,* is in brief, 
that Amenophes, otherwise called Menophes, the last king of 
the 18th dynasty, * was desirous of seeing the gods,”¢ that a 
certain priest told him, that his desire should be gratified, 
“upon condition of his clearing the country of lepers and oth- 
er unclean persons which abounded in it,”t among whom were 
reckoned “some of the most learned priests.”§ But the king, 
instead of following the injunction of the priest, sent them, to 
the number of 80,000, to work in the quarries|| to the East of 
the Nile. ‘There they revolted and chose a leader, who order- 
ed, that they should not worship the Egyptian gods, nor ab- 
stain from their holy meats, nor marry any but the people of 
their own confederacy, and, that at that, time they resided at 
Avaris, the former seat of the Shepherd-kings. 'The leader of 
this people he calls Osarsiph, and says he was a priest of He- 
liopolis, who changed his religion, altered his name, and call- 
ed himself Moses.4 

Thus far it is plain, that Manetho is giving an account of 





* Jos. Adv. Ap. L. 1. Cory, Anct. Frag. pp. 170—181. The account by 
Chaemeron is substantially the same. Jos. and Cory, ubi sup. 

t Query. Is not the effect here put for the cause; are we not to infer, that 
Amenophes was desirous of seeing, or rather, that he did sce the power of 
God, in the plagues and miracles wrought before him? 

t The Israelites were considered unclean by the Egyptians, not only because 
“every Shepherd was an abomination,” but also for their refusal to practice 
the rites of the Egyptian religion. The charge of leprosy might have been 
based on a lighter complexion, to hide the real nature of the transaction. 
This suggestion is rendered probable by the fact, that Artabanus says, that Mo- 
ses had white hair. Euseb. Praep. Evan. L. 10. Cory, pp. 189, 190. 

§ ‘“ Moses was skilled in all the learning of the Egyptians.” Acts vii. 22. 

ii Thechildren of Israel “ served in all manner of service in the field,” Ex. 
i. and “ built walls for cities and ramparts.” Jos. Ant. ii. 9. 

™ Moses was educated an Egyptian, in the Egyptian religion, and did there- 
fore change his religion. The ordinances which are attributed to Moses, are 

recisely those which Moses enacted. Osarsiph was probably Joseph, who is 
ce confounded with Moses, and whom Chaemeron calls Josephus. Jos. Ant. 
Cory, in loco. The identity of Joseph, or, as those who read Hebrew without 
points, might spell it, Yuseph, is sufficiently near to establish their identity, 
when the same things are attributed to them. Their analogy is closer than 
that between Scio, Xcos, from which the former has been corrupted in a few 
years, or between K@s, from which Erevyxo has been made within the same time. 
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the Jews. But what he adds concerning them, undoubtedly 
belongs to, and is true of another people, as will appear from 
a consideration of the history of those times. Manetho tells 
us, that when the Shepherds were expelled from Egypt by 
Tethmosis, they settled themselves in a province, which was 
in his time called Judea, and built a city called Jerusalem, and 
he represents Moses as sending an embassy to Jerusalem, and 
that thereupon the Shepherds “sent 200,000 men to his assist- 
ance, when they invaded Egypt, and ‘drove the king out of 
his empire, and held possession of it 13 years.* 

Now, we learn from the Mosaic account of the children of 
Israel, that they had but just passed the Red Sea, when they 
were attacked by the wicked and perfidious Amalekites, who 
were routed by Joshua, and compelled to flee. ‘These imme- 
diately entered and spread themselves over Egypt and the ad- 
jacent country, but subsequently collected in the city of Nu- 
midia, where they built a tower, which, in the days of the pa- 
gan Procopius, had on it a Phenician inscription, of which 
the following is a translation :—“ We are they who fled from 
the face of Joshua the robber, the son of Nave.”t 

hese men, the Amalekites, were of the same race or na- 
tion with the Hykshos, or Shepherds, or as Jahn interprets, 
HAykshos, Phenicians, or Canaanites,t and might, therefore, 
easily be confounded with the Shepherds at Jerusalem, from 
whence Manetho supposed these men came. ‘Their picture, 
too, as drawn by Manetho, is in exact keeping with the scrip- 
tural account of the Amalekites. Licentious, sacrilegious, 
and cruel was the character of these Shepherds, as given by 
Manetho, and of the Amalekites, as we learn from the sacred 
historian, the deceit and treachery of whom originated the 
proverb, Punica fides.§ 

This corresponds much nearer with the biblical account, 
than we should expect in the history of a superstitious and inter- 
ested Egyptian. The history of this king accounts also for 
the variation between the copyists of Manetho, in reference to 
the last years attributed to him. ‘The number of years that 
Menophres reigned, before the accession of Sethos, was, accor- 
ding to Josephus, Theophilus, and Africanus, 19, but Euse- 
bius and his translator, give him 40 years. Now, upon a care- 
ful examination of the account given by Manetho of the 





* Jos. ard Cory, ubi sup. 

+t Proc. de Vand. L. 11. quoted by Jahn Heb. Com. c. II. Sec. 10, and see 
Bochart, Canaan, L. I. c. xxiv. 

t Heb. Com. c. i. Sec. 7. § Jahn ii. 10. Jos. Ady. Ap. L. 1. 
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reign of this king, it will be seen, that there is a mystery hang- 
ing over the last half of the time attributed to him, which in- 
dicates, that there was some fact they did not wish to reveal. 
And such a fact we find in the history of Moses, the destruc- 
tion of this infatuated monarch in the Red Sea, to veil which, 
the Egyptian historians who were professional flatterers, in- 
vented the fable of his flight and residence in Ethiopia,* with 
his return and reign for a length of time not given. It is, 
therefore, from this period, the 19th year of this reign, that we 
are to date the beginning of the reign of Sethos, and whether 
Menophes was dead or alive, matters not in computing the 
Egyptian chronology; for if alive, he would be cotemporary 
with Sethos. So then, if it could be proved, that he lived 
21 years after this time, as Eusebius makes him, it would not 
effect the extent of this dynasty. 

From the same fragments it also appears, that the Shepherd- 
kings made themselves masters of both Upper and Lower 
Egypt, destroyed the temples, laid waste the cities, and put 
their princes in chains ; that subsequently Alisfragmuthosis, or 
Misphragmuthosis, king of Thebes, made war upon the Shep- 
herds, drove many of them out of Egypt, and the remainder 
into a place called Avaris, where they remained until Teth- 
mosis, the son of Misphragmuthosis, the 7th king of the 18th 
dynasty, compelled them to capitulate, which they did, upon 
condition that they should be permitted to leave the kingdom. 
From this it will be seen, that Manetho makes the departure of 
the Shepherds take place, and the 17th dynasty to end, some- 
time in the reign of Tethmosis, the 7th king of the 18th 
dynasty.t 

It should perhaps be remarked, that Josephus calls Teth- 
mosis the first king of the 18th dynasty, but in this he is con- 
tradicted by Theophilus, Africanus, Eusebius, and Jerome, 
and, as we think, by Manetho himself. And farther, from the 
death of Joseph to the time of the exodus, was, according to 
Josephus, “almost 170 years,”t and as Eusebius and Syncellus 
place Joseph in the time of Aphobis,§ who was the last king 
of the 17th dynasty, and as we shall see, died only 178 years 
before the exodus, it is impossible for that time to have inter- 
vened between them, if Tethmosis belongs where Josephus 





* There is an evident mystery hanging over the last years this king is said 
to have reigned, and Manetho, who wniversally gave dates, did not inform his 
readers how long after his flight into Ethiopia, he reigned in Egypt. Jos. Adv. 
Ap. L. 1. 

t Ib. t Ib. § Syn. p. 49. Ven. ed. p. 62. Par. ed. 
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has placed him. But by referring to what he says upon this 
point, we may discern the cause of this attempt. Manetho 
had asserted, that the exodus took place in the reign of Meno- 
phes. This Josephus denies, and calls the statement “a 
dream or forgery.”* Besides, from his desire to carry back the 
antiquity of his forefathers as far as possible, he wished to re- 
move the exit of the Shepherds as far from Menophes as 
practicable. For the same reason he appears to have copied a 
king from the 19th dynasty into this, who is found neither in 
Theophilus or Africanus, calling him Ramesses, and making 
him reign 66 years. 

Now, if from the 18th dynasty we take the sum of the 
reigns of the kings who preceded Tethmosis, we shall have, 
according to Josephus, 611—116—=495 years; according to 
Theophilus, 542—111—431; according to Africanus, 547—98 
=449; and according to Eusebius, 453—97—356. But the 
dates of the Sothaic cycle make this period 462 years, that is, 
33 years less than Josephus, 13 larger than Africanus, and 31 
larger than Theophilus. ‘This is sufficiently near to prove the 
general accuracy of both. But it is not difficult to determine 
the cause of these differences. Eusebius seems to have re- 
jected from the 17th dynasty such kings as he supposed were 
cotemporary with the 18th, and hence we have no occasion to 
deduct any thing from his numbers, to find the time these dy- 
nasties continued, according to his calculation. The sum of 
the two, therefore, according to his numbers, is 348+-105==453 
years, falling only 9 years short of the time given by the dates 
in the cycle. 

In order to determine the reigns of these kings with more 
accuracy, we must examine them with greater care, and for 
this purpose we shall leave out of consideration all who in 
the 18th dynasty preceded 'Tethmosis. Now, from this king 
to the death of Menophes, was 462—284—178 years, and the 
variations of which we have spoken, fall within this period, or 
entirely within the compass of the last two kings. If we take 
the maximum numbers in the table of the 18th dynasty, from 
the 5th to the 15th king, as we have done in every other in- 
stance, we shall obtain the following numbers. 'Tethmosis 9 
years,--Amenophis 31,+-Horus 37,+-Acherres 32,+-Rathos 12, 
+Acencherres I. 18,-+-Acencherres II. 15,4-Armais 5,--Rames- 
ses 1—160 years. 

In regard to the next king, called Ramesses, there is much 





* Jos. and Cory, whi sup. 
o 
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doubt; but the most reasonable conclusion seems to be, that 
the name has been copied into this dynasty from the succeed- 
ing one by the carelessness or design of transcribers, as sug- 
gested above. wa 

The reasons for this opinion are, (1.) Though the other 
copyists of Manetho were desirous of abridging his chronol- 
ogy in general, yet as Manetho dated the exodus in the reign 
of Menophes, and Josephus at the commencement of the dy- 
nasty, he wished to increase, rather than diminish, the num- 
bers of Manetho in this dynasty.* (2.) This name is not given 
by Theophilus, or Africanus. (3.) The name and number be- 
long to the second king of the nineteenth dynasty, according 
to all the copyists. (4.) The order and names of these kings 
are more confounded than any other in the whole catalogue 
of Manetho which we have examined. Thus Josephus has 
Armesses one year, and Ramesses 66 years. ‘Theophilus, Se- 
thon, one year; Africanus, Ramesses, one year ; and Eusebius, 
Ramesses, 68 years. (5.) Manetho informs us, that Sethos made 
his brother Armais viceroy over Egypt, during his absence on 
his eastern expedition ; and from this, the mistake might easily 
arise. (6.) And without this king, the number of years in this 
dynasty agrees with the time to which it is limited by the 
cycle. Thus we have seen, that from the expulsion of the 
Shepherds to the accession of Sethos, was 178 years; and 
from the accession of 'Tethmosis, to the death of Ramesses, 
160 years. Now if we add to this the 19 years of Menophes, 
we have 179 years from the accession of 'T'ethmosis to that of 
Sethos, making the expulsion of the Shepherds take place in 
the first year of the reign of 'T'ethmosis, in perfect accordance 
with the account of Manetho. 

We have now reduced the chronology of Egypt to a sys- 
tem, which is perfectly consistent with itself, in perfect har- 
mony with the scriptures, and which reconciles every chro- 
nological fragment of the Egyptian historians. But it will 
compel us to abandon the ground of the French writers on 
this subject, in reference to the time of the sojourning in 
Egypt, and on this point will lead us to an agreement with 
Usher, Calmet, and Hales; and with still higher authority, 
the Apostle Paul. These chronologists, with the Septuagint 
and Samaritan versions of the scriptures, and with Josephus, 
date the 430 years of sojourning from the time that Abraham 





* Jos. Adv. Ap. L. 6. 
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came into the land of Canaan, in opposition to the views of 
Greppo, which were followed in our former article. 

Now, Abraham was 75 years of age when he left the land 
of his nativity, and this corresponded with the 32d year of the 
reign of the Shepherds in Egypt. The descent of Jacob into 
that country, which was 215 years after, corresponded with 
the 247th year of the reign of the Pastor dynasty, and with the 
86th of the contemporaneous Theban dynasty. 

We will now bring this article, already too long, to a close, 
by giving, in the form of a table, the names of some of the 
persons whose age we have attempted to determine, and the 
year B. C., in which certain events took place: 


Accession of the 16th of Manetho’s dynasties of Egyp- 
tian kings, the highest point to which Egyptian his- B.C. 


tory reaches, 2339 
I.gypt conquered by the Shepherds, 2082 
Abram called from Canaan in the 13th year of Beon, 

second king, of the 17th dynasty, 205 es 
Isaac born, 2025 
Pachman, third king, reigned 61 years, 2019 
Jacob born, 1965 
Amosis began to reign in Thebes, 1921 
Amersis, fourth sovereign of Thebes, 22 years, 1859 
Aphobis, last of Pastor dynasty, 61 years, 1859 
Joseph sold into Egypt, 1858 
Famine in Egypt begins, 1845 
Mephres in ‘Thebes, 13 years, 1837 
Jacob goes down into Egypt, 1835 
Mephramuthosis, 26 years, 1824 
Jacob dies, 1818 
Tethmosis, seventh king of 18th dynasty, expells the 

Shepherds in the first year of his reign, 9 years, 1798 
Amenophis succeeds, 31 years, 1790 
Joseph dies, 1765 
Horus succeeds, 37 years, 1759 
Moses born, 1700 
Acherres, 32 years, 1722 
Acencherres 1., 18 years, 1678 
Moses fled from Egypt, 1660 
Acencherres II., 15 years, 1660 
Armais, 5 years, 1645 
Ramesses, 1 year, 1640 
Menophes, 19 years, 1639 
Exodus, and 19th dynasty, 1620 
Solomon, 40 years, 1030 


Shishak, 21 years, 1003 
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Rehoboam, 17 years, and Abijah, 3 years, 992 
Zerah, or Osorthon, 15 years, 982 
Asa, 41 years, 972 
Sevechus, second king, 25th dynasty, 14 years, 739 
Hoshea of Israel, 728 
Hezekiah, of Judah, 725 
‘Taracus succeeds, 20 years, 725 
Josiah, of Judah, 31 years, 637 
Necho II., 6 years, 606 
Jehoahaz succeeds Josiah, 605 
soot 6 and destruction of city, 584 
Cambyses of Persia, 525 
Conquers Egypt, and becomes first king of the 27th 
dynasty, 520 


The variation of these dates from those of Usher and Hales, 
is inconsiderable, and in most cases follows midway between 
them. "Thus Usher dates the call of Abraham, B. C. 1917, 
the foregoing places it B. C. 2050, and Dr. Hales, 2093 years 
B. C. The exodus by Usher took place B. C. 1487, by the 
foregoing 1620, and by Dr. Hales, 1648. 

If these conclusions are well drawn, Champollion and 
Greppo erred in supposing that the Cynic cycle ended in the 
reign of Ammenophis, third king of the 19th dynasty,—in 
supposing, that the 17th and 18th. dynasties were at all times 
successive, in the time they assigned to both the 17th and 
18th dynasties, a 
variety of minor considerations, which it is not necessary to 
specify. ‘This calculation also supposes, that the life of Me- 
nophes ended with the exodus, whereas, by their chronology, 
he lived 20 years after, and therefore could not have been 
drowned in the Red Sea, as the literal import of scripture 
would lead us to believe. 





Art. UI.—Or1eEntrAat TRAVELERS. 


Journey through Arabia Petraea, to Mount Sinai, and the excavated city of 
Petra, the Edom of the Prophecies. By M. Leon De Laporpe. London, 
John Murray, Albermarie street. 1856. pp. 331. 8vo. 


Tue work whose title we have placed at the head of this 
article, has not yet been republished in this country. It is one 
of a large number of works which have appeared in Europe 
within comparatively few years, whose design is to illustrate 
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the manners, customs, habits, religious rites, laws, traditions, 
forms of speech, and geography of Eastern nations ; and which 
have received far less regard from the religious. public in this 
country than they deserve. It is mainly for the purpose of 
directing the attention of our readers to this class of writings, 
that we have selected the work of Laborde as the basis of some 
observations on the present state of literature in regard to this 
interesting portion of the world; and as a specimen of the il- 
lustration which is furnished of the truth of prophecy from 
these works. 

M. Léon de Laborde is the son of the Count Alexandre de 
Laborde, well known for his sumptuous and valuable works 
on Austria, Spain, &c. M. Léon de Laborde has distinguished 
himself as an enterprising traveler, as a diligent antiquarian, 
and as a skillful artist. Most of the illustrations which accom- 
pany his great work, are taken from his own drawings, and 
many of the engravings are executed by hisown hand. ‘This 
work was published in Paris in 1830, in a very large folio 
size. It is said to be elegantly printed, and is accompanied by 
about seventy well executed illustrations or engravings. The 
work which we have before us, is a translation chiefly of the 
work of M. de Laborde, which was printed at Paris. ‘The 
translator has prefixed to the work two chapters, comprising 
an account of ancient Idumea, and a summary of the remarks 
made upon Petra by the few travelers who had been permitted 
to examine the remains of that once celebrated capital. The 
work of M. de Laborde has also been arranged in such a man- 
ner as to constitute a continuous narrative. We have not had 
an opportunity of examining the original work, published at 
Paris. But one copy, we understand, has come to this coun- 
try ; and the cost of an imported copy is not less than eighty 
dollars. 

The main object which M. Laborde had in view, was to 
visit Petra, the Sela of the Hebrews.. This celebrated city, 
once the magnificent capital of Idumea, was long since redu- 
ced to a state of ruin, and its very site was unknown to Eu- 
ropeans. Burckhardt, in his travels in Syria in 1811, heard 
the people, among whom he traveled, speak in terms of great 
admiration of the ruins of an ancient city in the vicinity of 
Mount Hor, or in the valley Wady Mousa, or the valley of 
Moses ; and from this description of it he was led to believe, 
that it was the once celebrated capital of Idumea. Under the 
name Sheikh Ibrahim, and under the pretence of sacrificing a 
goat in honor of Aaron, on the summit of Mount Hor, where 
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the tomb of Aaron is situated, he was enabled to reach Petra, 
and to survey, though but for a short time, and in a very im- 
perfect manner, its ruins. Yet he was not permitted to make 
an accurate examination of these ruins. “I knew well,” he ob- 
serves, “the character of the people around me; I was with- 
out protection, in the midst of a desert, where no traveler had 
before been seen; and a close examination of these works of 
the infidels, as they are called, would have excited suspicion, 
that I was a magician, in search of treasures. Future travel- 
ers,” he adds, “may visit the spot under the protection of an 
armed force,—the inhabitants will become more accustomed to 
the researches of strangers,—and the antiquities of Wady 
Mousa will then be found to rank among the most curious re- 
mains of ancient art.” (Burckhardt’s Travels in Syria, &c. 
Ato. pp. 421, 422.) 

Burckhardt then proceeds to describe a variety of tombs of 
most remarkable structure, which he observed at the entrance 
into the valley, which constitutes. the single way of access to 
the ancient city. This exhausting valley, which is almost a 
subterranean passage, was the only way in which the city 
was accessible. The city itself was situated in a deep glen, 
surrounded entirely by lofty rocks, of a kind of freestone, and 
these rocks are excavated on every side in a magnificent man- 


ner for tombs. The valley itself, through which the city is 
approached, Burckhardt describes as in general about one 
hundred and fifty feet in breadth; though in one place it is 
reduced to a width of fifteen or twenty feet. Approaching 
the city through the valley, he says, “ there is a spot where the 
valley seemed to be entirely closed by rocks ; but upon a nearer 
approach, I perceived a chasm about fifteen or twenty feet in 


breadth, through which the rivulet [the stream which supplied 
the city with water] flows westward in winter; in summer its 
waters are lost in the sand and gravel before they reach the 
opening, which is called El Syk. The precipices on either 
side of the torrent are about eighty feet in height; in many 
places the opening between them at top is less than at bottom, 
and the sky is not visible from below. As the rivulet of Wady 
Mousa must have been of the greatest importance to the in- 
habitants of the valley, and more particularly of the city, 
which was entirely situated in the west side of the Syk, great 
pains seem to have been taken to regulate its course. Its bed 
appears to have been covered with a stone pavement, of which 
many vestiges yet remain ; and in several places, stone walls 
were constructed on both sides, to give the water its proper dP 
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rection, and to check the violence of the torrent.” pp. 422, 423. 
After traveling for near half an hour in this gloomy and al- 
most subterranean passage, he came to an excavated mauso- 
leum, ‘‘the situation and beauty of which,” he remarks, “ are 
calculated to make an extraordinary impression on the trav- 
eler. It is one of the most elegant remains of antiquity exist- 
ing in Syria; its state of preservation resembles that of a 
building recently finished; and on further examination, I 
found it to be a work of immense labor.” p. 424. Of this 
stupendous work, he gives a full and accurate description. 
‘‘'The natives call this monument,” he says, “ Kaszr Faraoun, 
or Pharaoh’s castle, and pretend that it was the residence of a 
prince. But it was rather the sepulchre of a prince ; and 
great must have been the opulence of a city, which could ded- 
icate such monuments to the memory of its rulers.” As we 
shall have occasion to give from Laborde a more full descrip- 
tion of this, and the other remains of art which Burckhardt 
saw, we omit a fuller description in this place. Burckhardt 
proceeded to examine other remains of antiquity of this cele- 
brated city, but was prevented from a full examination by his 
guide. ‘ Near the west end of the Wady Mousa,” says he, “ are 
the remains of a stately edifice, of which part of the wall is 
still standing ; the inhabitants call it Kaszr Bent Faraoun, or 
the palace of Pharaoh’s daughter. In my way I had entered 
several sepulchres, to the surprise of my guide ; but when he 
saw me turn out of the footpath towards the Kaszr, he ex- 
claimed, ‘I see now already that you are an infidel, who have 
some particular business in amongst the ruins of the city of 
your forefathers ; but depend upon it, we shall not suffer you 
to take out a single para of the treasures hidden therein, for 
they are on our territory, and belong to us.’ I replied, that it 
was mere curiosity which prompted me to look at the ancient 
works, and that I had no other object in coming here than to 
sacrifice to Haouran, [Aaron ;| but he was not easily per- 
suaded, and I did not think it prudent to irritate him by too 
close an inspection of the palace, as it might have led him to 
declare, on our return, his belief that I had found treasures, 
which might have led to a search of my person, and a detec- 
tion of my journal, which would most certainly have been 
taken from me as a book of magic. It is very unfortunate for 
European travelers, that the idea of treasures being hidden in 
ancient edifices is so deeply rooted in the minds of the Arabs 
and ‘Turks ; nor are they satisfied with watching all the stran- 
ger’s steps ; they believe that it is sufficient for a true magician 
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to have seen and observed the spot where the treasures are hid- 
den, in order to be able afterwards, at his ease, to command 
the guardian of the treasure to set the whole before him.” pp. 
428, 429. Burckhardt was, therefore, obliged to leave these 
ruins. He hastened towards the tomb of Aaron, on Mount 
Hor ; offered his goat in sight of the tomb ; and soon left these 
celebrated remains of Petra. 

In the year 1807, M. Seetzen, a German, traveling under 
the name of Mousa, made an excursion in Arabia Petrea, as far 
as what he calls the frontiers of Idumea, but did not reach the 
ruins of the ancient capitol. He is supposed to have been 
poisoned at Akaba, where he died. Mr. Bankes, in company 
with Mr. Legh, and Captains Irby and Mangles, are the first 
persons who succeeded to any extent, in making researches in 
Petra. They attempted to reach it by penetrating from the 
north and eastern coast of the Dead Sea. They crossed the 
Jordan, and entered into a negotiation with the powerful tribe 
of Benesaker Arabs, who, for a reward of 1500 piastres, had 
agreed to conduct them to Wady Mousa, but on the receipt of 
the money, could not perform their promise. Unable to ob- 
tain any assistance from public authorities, they resolved to 
attempt to proceed to Petra, without the aid of others, and 
were enabled, with perseverance, to accomplish their object. 
The journal of Captains Irby and Mangles has been printed 
only for private circulation, and we are not aware that any 
copy of it has reached this country. ‘The only extracts from 
it, which we have seen, are contained in the work before us, 
pp. 25, seq., and in Keith on the Prophecies. As amore full 
description of these ruins has now been given by Laborde, it 
is unnecessary to detain our readers by any of these extracts. 

Before proceeding to offer extracts from the work before us, 
it may be necessary to offer some remarks on the situation of 
this city, and on the kingdom of which it was once the capi- 
tol, and to translate the principal prophecy which relates to it. 

In regard to the situation of this city, and to the geography 
of the region in which it was situated, Burckhardt ascertained 
an interesting fact, which was, before him, unknown to Euro- 
peans. It was known, that the Jordan took its rise between 
the ridges of the mountains called Libanus and Anti-Libanus, 
and, that these mountains, or high lands, from thence extended 
south on eacly side of the Jordan, constituting in part, its 
banks, and reaching to the Dead Sea. ‘There these ranges 
separate from each other at much greater distances, and give 
place for this great lake or sea to lie between them. But the 
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situation of the country south of that was unknown. It is 
now ascertained by Burckhardt and by Laborde, that these 
two parallel ranges of mountains again approach south of that 
sea, and become parallel to each other, forming between them 
a deep and broad valley of sand, which extends in a south- 
westerly direction to Akaba, which is situated on the Eastern 
or Elanitic Gulf of the Red Sea. Akaba, at the head of that 
gulf, occupies nearly or quite the situation of Ezion-Geber, 
so celebrated in the time of Solomon, as the port from which 
his fleet sailed in his commercial pursuits. 1 Kings ix. 26. 
‘This valley in the north is called Hl Ghor, an Arabic word 
for any marshy ground, and towards the south El Araba. 
The length of the valley is about 110 English miles ina 
direct line, and its breadth varying from eight to twelve. ‘T'o 

the eastward of this tract lies the great Arabian desert. This 
valley has a rapid slope towards the south, and there can now 
be no doubt, that the river Jordan once flowed through this 
valley, and "fell into the Red Sea, at or near Akaba. ‘This 
was the natural channel for the river, and before the destruc- 
tion of the cities of the plain, and the conversion of so large 
a tract into the site of a lake, the waters would flow on to the 
Klanitic branch of the Red Sea, unless in their way they 
should be lost in the sand. 

The eastern portion of these mountains, or, that which 
lies on the eastern side of the valley, is the Mount Serr of 
the scriptures, the celebrated seat of the capital of Idumea. 
In these mountains is situated the city of Petra, or Sela, 
which was visited by Burckhardt and by Laborde, and which 
was the capital of that kingdom. Petra, in Hebrew Sela, a 
rock, is first mentioned in the scriptures in Judges i. 36, where 
“the coast of the Amorites” is described as “ from the going 
up to Akrabbim, from the rock, (maihassela, from the Sela,) 
and upward.” In 2 Kings xiv. 7, it is said of Amaziah, that 
“he slew in Kdom, in the valley of Salt, ten thousand, and 
took Selah (marg. the rock) by war, and called the name of it 
Joktheel unto this day.” Isaiah (xvi. 1) refers to the same 
place, when he exhorts the Moabites to send the lamb, that is, 
the tribute which they had been accustomed to pay to the 
Jews, “from Sela to the wilderness, unto the mount of the 
daughter of Zion,” i. e. to send it as usual from Sela through 
the intervening wilderness to Jerusalem. ‘These are the only 
obvious notices of the city in the scriptures. 'The notice of 
this place by Isaiah, occurred more than 700 years before the 
Savior. 

Vor. IX. 28 
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It is often mentioned in the classic writers and historians. 
About 300 years before Christ it had passed into the hands of 
the Nabatheans, and had become a place of great trade. Anti- 
gonus, who succeeded Alexander the Great in Babylon, and 
who died 301 B. C., sent two expeditions against the Nabathe- 
ans, directed mainly against Petra as their chief city. In 
speaking of these expeditions, Diodorus Siculus describes Pe- 
tra as a strong place, though without walls, situated not far 
from a celebrated emporium. At the time of the first expedi- 
tion, the Nabatheans were mostly absent at this emporium for 
the sake of traffic, having left their wealth with their families, 
éri wag wérpag, either upon a certain rock, or more properly, in 
a certain place called Petra, or the rock. Athenaeus, who 
conducted the expedition, seized the place by surprise, and 
found therein a great quantity of frankmcense and myrrh, 
and also five hundred talents of silver. Antigonus retired 
immediately, but was pursued by the Arabians, who fell upon 
his troops unawares, and slew eight thousand men. (Diod. 
Sic. xix. 95.) The Nabatheans complained to Antigonus, 
who, after a course of deceitful negociation, sent another ex- 
pedition under his son Demetrius, against Petra. Of this the 
Nabatheans received intelligence, and prepared themselves for 
an attack, by depositing all their wealth under the protection 
of astrong garrison in Petra, to which, as Diodorus says, there 
was but a single approach made by hand, and by driving 
their flocks into the deserts. 

Pliny states, that “the Nabataei inhabit a city called Petra, 
in a hollow somewhat less than two miles in circumference, 
surrounded by inaccessible mountains, with a stream running 
through it. It is distant from the town of Gaza, on the coast, 
six hundred miles. Here the two ways meet, which are trav- 
eled by those going to Syria and Palmyra, and by those coming 
from Gaza.” (Pliny, N. His. 28.) Strabo, the celebrated geogra- 
pher, who flourished under the reign of Augustus, says, that 
“the metropolis of the Nabatheans is called Petra, because it 
lies in a situation which, in other respects, is plain and level ; 
but is surrounded by a cirenlar rock or mountain, which ex- 
ternally is precipitous, but internally affords several fountains, 
sufficiently copious for a supply of water for the irrigation of 
gardens. Beyond the enclosure, the whole region is a desert, 
and particularly towards Judea.” (Lib. xvi. 4, 21.) Petra is 
often mentioned by Josephus as the capital of Idumea, or 
Arabia Petrea. (Comp. Biblical Repository, Vol. ILI. pp. 278— 
284.) 
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This city was most favorably situated for commerce, and 
was the natural centre to which it tended, or rather the tho- 
roughfare through which the commercial operations of anti- 
quity were conducted in the region of Arabia. Dr. Vincent, 
in his “Commerce of the ancients,” says of Petra, “The car- 
avans in all ages, from Minea, in the interior of Arabia, and 
from Gerrha, ‘on the gulf of Persia, from Hadramont on the 
ocean, and some even from Sabea, in Yemen, appear to have 
pointed to Petra as a common centre; and from Petra, the 
ae seems again to have branched out in every direction, to 

ficypt, Palestine, and Syria, through Arsinoe, Gaza, Tyre, 
Jerusalem, Damascus, and a variety of intermediate routes, 
that all terminated on the Mediterranean. ‘There is every 
proof that is requisite, to show that the 'yrians and Sidonians 
were the first merchants who introduced the produce of India 
to all the nations which encircled the Mediterranean ; so is 
there the strongest evidence to prove, that the T’yrians ob- 
tained all their commodities from Arabia. But if Arabia was 
the centre of this commerce, Petra was the point to which all the 
Arabians traded, from the three sides of their vast peninsula.” 
(Vol. XI. pp. 260—262, as quoted in Laborde, p. 17.) 

Idumea was the name given by the Greeks to the land of 
Edom, the country which was settled by Esau. ‘The country 
which they occupied, extended originally from the Dead Sea 
to the Elanitic gulf of the Red Sea. ‘Their territory, how- 
ever, they extended considerably by conquest, and carried 
their arms to the east and northeast of Moab, and obtained 
possession of the country of which Bozrah was the chief city. 
'l'o this they had access through the intervening desert, with- 
out crossing the country of the Moabites or Ammonites. The 
capital of Kast Idumea was Bozra; the capital of South Edom 
was Petra, or Jactael. 

This country received its name from Esau, who was also call- 
ed Edom, and who was the son of Isaac, and the twin brother 
of Jacob, and the elder of the two. He was called Edom, 
which signifies red, from the color of the red pottage which 
he obtained from Jacob by the sale of his birthright. Gen. xxv. 
30. After his marriage, he removed to Mount Seir, and made 
that his permanent abode, and the country adjacent to it re- 
ceived the name of Edom. Mount Seir had been-occupied by a 
people called Horites, but they were displaced by the children of 
Esau, who took possession of their country and made it their own. 
Deut. ii. 12. The Edomites were first governed by princes, im- 
properly translated “dukes.” Gen. xxxvi. 9—31. They were 
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an independent people until the time of David. They seem to 
have continued under the government of separate princes, until 
the apprehension of foreign invasion compelled them to unite 
under one leader, and to submit themselves to a king. When 
Moses and the children of Israel were passing through the 
wilderness, as the land of Edom lay between them and Ca- 
naan, he sent ambassadors to the king of Edom, soliciting the 
privilege of a peaceful passage through the land, on the ground, 
that they were descended from the same ancestor, and prom- 
ising, that the property of the Edomites should not be injured 
by the children of Israel, and offering to pay for all that they 
should consume. Num. xx. 14—19. To this reasonable re- 
quest, the king of Edom sent a positive refusal, and came out 
with a strong army to resist the passage of the Israelites through 
their land. Num. xx. 20. This refusal was long remembered 
by the Jews, and was one cause of the hostile feeling which 
was cherished against them. The kingdom of Edom seems 
to have risen to a considerable degree of prosperity. There 
is indeed no direct mention made of them after this, until the 
time of David; but they seem then to have risen into so much 
importance, as to have attracted his attention. David carried 
his arms into their territory, after having obtained a victory 
over the Syrians, Moabites, and Ammonites. It is not known, 
indeed, what was the cause of this war; but it is known, that 
David slew eighteen thousand of them in the valley of Salt, 
(2 Sam. viii. 13; 1 Chron. xviii. 12,) and the rest of them 
were either brought into subjection under Joab, or forced to 
fly into foreign countries. Hadad, their young king, fled to 
Egypt, and was favorably received by Pharaoh, and was highly 
honored at his court. He was married to the sister of 'Tah- 
penes, the’ sister of the queen of Egypt. 1 Kings xi. 15—20. 
Yet though he lived at the court of Pharaoh, he waited only 
for an opportunity to recover his kingdom ; and when David 
and Joab were dead, he proposed to the king of Egypt to make 
an effort to accomplish it. He returned to Idumea, but was 
unsuccessful in his attempts to overcome the garrisons which 
David had stationed to guard and secure the country. (Jos. 
Ant. B. vill. ch. 2.) The kingdom of Edom continued under 
the house of David until the time of Jehoshaphat, and was 
probably governed by deputies or viceroys, appointed by the 
kings of Judah. In the reign of Jehoshaphat, they joined the 
Moabites and Ammonites in an attempt to surprise Jehosha- 
phat, and to recover their freedom ; but they were unsuccess- 
ful. In the reign of Jehoram, the son of Jehoshaphat, how- 
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ever, they rose in a body, and though they suffered great 
slaughter, yet they recovered their freedom. 2 Chron. xxi. 8 
—10. After this, no attempts were made to subdue them for 
more than sixty years. In the reign of Amaziah, king of Ju- 
dah, however, they were attacked, and ten thousand of them 
fell in battle in the valley of Salt, ‘and many were made pris- 
oners ; their capital, Selah, was taken by storm, and the ten 
thousand captives were, by Amaziah’s orders, thrown down 
the rugged precipices near the city, and dashed in pieces. 2 
Kings xiv. 7. (Universal History, Vol. I. p. 380. Svo. Ed. 
Lond. 1779.) When the Jews were subdued by the Babylo- 
nians, and carried captive ; when their city and temple were 
destroyed, and the land laid waste, the Edomites seem to have re- 
garded it as a favorable opportunity to avenge all the injuries 
which they supposed they had suffered from the hands of the 
Jews. They joined the Babylonians in their attempt to sub- 
due Jerusalem, and exulted in the fall and ruin of the city. 


Remember, O Lorp, the children of Edom, 
In the day of Jerusalem ; who said, 
Rase it, rase it, even to the foundation thereof. 
Ps. cxxXxvii. 7. 

They seem to have resolved to take full vengeance for the 
fact, that their nation had been so long subjected by David and 
his successors; to have cut off such of the Jews as attempted 
to escape ; to have endeavored to level the whole city with the 
eround ; to have rejoiced in the success of the Babylonians, 
and to have imbued their hands in the blood of those whom 
the Chaldeans had left. See Ezek. xxv. 13, 14; xxxii. 29; 
xxxv. 3. It was for this especially, that they were denoun- 
ced and threatened by the prophets with heavy judgments, and 
with the utter destruction of their nation. Isa. xxxiv. 5, 10— 
17; Jer. xlix. 7—10, 12—18; Ezek. xxv. 12--15; xxxvii. 1 

—15; Joel iii. 19; Amos i. 2; Obad. ver. 2, 3, 8, 17, 18; 
Mal. i. 3, 4. This was the great crime in their history,—this 
refusing to aid their brethren, the Jews, and joining with the 
enemies of the people of God, and exulting in their success, 
which was to call down the divine vengeance, and terminate 
in their complete and utter ruin. 

This exultation did not long continue; and their cruelty to 
the Jews did not long remain unpunished. Five years after 
the taking of Jerusalem, Nebuchadnezzar humbled all the 
states around Judea, and particularly Idumea. Jer. xxv. 15— 
26; Mal.i.3,4. John Hircanus afterwards entirely conquered 
them, and compelled them to receive circumcision and the 
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law. ‘They continued subject to the latter kings of Judea, until 
Jerusalem was taken by the Romans. A part of them left 
their own land, and settled in the southern part of Judea, 
within the boundaries of the tribes of Simeon and Judah. 
The name, Idumea, was transferred to this part of the land of 
Judea, which they occupied ; and this is the Idumea which is 
mentioned by Pliny, Ptolemy, Strabo, and other ancient wri- 
ters. The part which remained in the vicinity of Mount Seir, 
and which occupied the ancient territory of Idumea, became 
mingled with the children of Nebaioth, a son of Ishmael, and 
were called ever afterwards by the name of Nabatheans. Their 
own kingdom was thus blotted out, and their name was lost. 
In their own land, they ceased to be a separate people, and 
mingled with the other descendants of Ishmael; in Judea, 
they became, under John Hircanus, converts to the Jewish 
faith ; received the rite of circumcision; and were incorpo- 
rated with the Jews. (See Universal History, Vol. I. 370— 
383 ; Biblical Repository, Vol. II. pp. 247—270; Gesenius, 
Introduction to his Commentary on Isa. xxxiv ; and the 'Trav- 
els of Burckhardt; and Keith on the Evidence of Prophecy, 
pp. 135—168.) 7 

Before proceeding to our extracts from Laborde, respecting 
the present situation of Petra, we will translate one of the 
prominent portions of the prophecies respecting this city, or 
the land of Edom. As our object in this article is, to show, 
that in regard to this land, there has been a complete fulfill- 
ment of the prophecies, we will select one of the prominent 
prophecies as a specimen of the manner in which they are ac- 
complished. ‘That which we select is the 34th chapter of 
Isaiah. The other prophecies respecting Edom, which are, 
in some respects, equally striking, are found in Amos i. 11, 
12; Jer. xlix. 7—22; Ezek. xxv. 12—14; xxxv. 1—15; Oba- 
diah 1—21. 


Isa. xxxiv. 1. Draw near, ye nations, to hear, 

And ye people hearken! 
Let the earth hear, and all that is therein, 
The world, and all that spring from it. 

2. For the wrath of Jenovan is upon all nations; 
And his anger upon all their armies; 
He hath devoted them to destruction, 
He hath given them up to slaughter. 

3. Their slain shall be cast out, 
From their carcasses the stench shall ascend ;— 
And the mountains shall melt with their blood. 

. And all the host of heaven shall melt away ; 

And the heavens shall be rolled up as a scroll; 
And all their host shall fall down, 
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As the falling of leaves from the vine, 
And as the falling of figs from the fig-tree. 

. For my sword rushes intoxicated from heaven; 
Behold on Edom shall it descend, 

And upon the people of my curse for vengeance. 

. The sword of JEHovan is glutted with blood; 
It is satiated with fatness; 

With the blood of lambs and goats, 

With the fat of the kidneys of rams, 

For Jenovan hath a sacrifice in Bozrah, 
And a great slaughter in the land of Edom. 

. And the wild buffaloes shall fall down with them, 

And the bullocks together with the bulls, 
And their land shall be drunken with blood, 
And their ground fertilized with fat. 

. For it is a day of vengeance to Jenovan, 
A year of recompense in the cause of Zion. 

. And her streams shall be turned into pitch, 
And her dust into brimstone, 

And her land shall become burning pitch. 

. Day and night it shall not be extinguished, 
Forever shall her smoke ascend, 

From generation to generation shall she be desolate, 
To eternal ages none shall pass through it. 
. But the cormorant and the porcupine shall inherit it; 
And the owl and the raven shall dwell in it; 
And he shall stretch upon it the line of devastation, 
And the plummet of desolation. 
2. As to its nobles—they shall call them to the kingdom, and none 
shall be there, 
And all her princes shall fail. 
. And thorns shall spring up in her palaces ; 
The nettle and the bramble in her strong holds; 
And she shall become a habitation for dragons, 
A residence for ostriches. 

. And the wild cats and jackals shall meet one another, 
And the satyr shall call to his fellow ; 

There also shall the night-spectre dwell quietly, 
And find for herself a place of rest. 

. There shall the arrow-snake make her nest, and lay her eggs, 
She shall hatch them, and nourish [her young] under her shadow, 
And there also shall the vultures be gathered together, 
Each one with her mate. 

). Search ye from the book of Jenovan and read, 
Not one of these shall fail, 
No one shall lack her mate; 
For his mouth it hath commanded, 
And his spirit it shall assemble them. 
7. And he shall cast the lot for them, 
And his hand shall divide it unto them by line, 
Forever shall they possess it, j 
From generation to generation shall they dwell therein. 


1. Draw near, ye nations, to hear. 'That is: to hear what 
God was about to do; of the judgments which he was about 
to execute, and the great purposes which he was about to ac- 
complish. If the supposition is correct, that this and the fol- 
lowing chapter contain a summing up of all that the prophet 
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had thus far uttered; a declaration, that atx the enemies of 
the people of God should be destroyed—the last of which, 
and the most violent and bitter of which was Idumea; and, 
that this was to be succeeded by the cértain coming, and the 
happy times of the Messiah, then we see a plain reason why 
all the nations are summoned to hear and attend. 'The events 
perfain to them all; the truths communicated are of interest 
to them all. The great truth, that aLL who oppose God and 
his cause, shall be destroyed, is a truth of universal concern, 
and should attract the attention of all. It is not uncommon 
for the prophets thus to call on the nations of the earth to at- 
tend, and to hear what they have to communicate.—And all 
that is therein. Heb. as in the margin, “fulness thereof ;” 
that is, all the inhabitants of the earth.—All that spring from 
it. All that proceed from it; that are produced by it; that is, 
all the inbabitants that the world has produced. The LXX. 

render it, “the world and the people, 6 Aas, who are therein.” 

2. For the wrath of Jenovan. Jenovau is about to ex- 
press his wrath against all the nations which are opposed to 
his people ; that is, he will subdue and persecute them.—He 
hath devoted them to destruction. In his purpose, or inten- 
tion. ‘lhe prophet represents this as so certain, that it may be 
exhibited as already done. It passed before his mind, in 
vision, as already done. The sense is, that it would be cer- 
tainly accomplished. 

3. Their slain. Those that should be slain of the nations. 
They should be cast out dead, and lie unburied. ‘The slaugh- 
ter should be so extensive, and the desolation would be so 
entire, that there would not remain enough to bury the dead. 
—And the mountains shall melt with their blood. The na- 
tions around Jerusalem inhabited chiefly mountainous regions. 
This was especially the case with those who dwelt at the 
south, and particularly of the Idumeans, who are more spe- 
cifically referred to in this chapter. The expression here is 
evidently hyperbolical, and means, that there should be a vast 
quantity of blood poured out ; that as mountains and hills are 
wasted away by descending showers and impetuous torrents, 
so the hills should be washed away and flow down, by the vast 
quantity of blood that should be shed by the anger of JEHo- 
vAH. ‘The sense is, that the enemies of Jenovan and his 
people should certainly be destroyed. 

4. And all the hast of heaven. The word host, Heb. tsau- 
bau, army, is often applied to the constellations of heaven—the 
Stars as marshalled or arrayed in military array. (Comp. Job 
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xxxvili. 32.) The heavenly bodies are often used to represent 
kings and princes. (Comp. ch. xxiv. 21.)—Shall melt away, 
venaumakoo. ‘This figure, Vitringa supposes, is taken from 
the vulgar prejudice by which the stars of heaven appear to 
be crystals, or gems set in the azure vault of heaven, which 
may dissolve, or melt, and flow down by the application of 
heat. ‘The word maukak, means to melt, to pine away; and 
means here, as Vitringa has supposed, to become liquid, and flow 
down. ‘The sense is, that there should be great changes and 
destruction, that the princes and nobles, who had opposed God 
and his people, should be destroyed, as if the sparkling stars, like 
gems, should melt in the heavens, and flow down to the earth, 
and all should be extinguished.—And the heavens shall be 
rolled up as a scroll. 'Vhe word scroll, here Sepher, means 
a roll, or a book. Books were made of parchment, leaves, 
&c., and were rolled together, instead of being bound, as they 
are with us. ‘The idea here is evidently figurative. The 
figure is taken from the vulgar notion, from what strikes the 
eye, that the heaven above us is an expanse, raukeea, (Gen. 
1.8; Psa. civ. 2,) which is spread out, and which might be 
rolled together, and thus pass away, or the expanse cease to 
exist. It is possible, that there may be a reference here also to 
the fact, that in a storm, when the sky is filled with dark roll- 
ing clouds, the heavens seem to be rolled together, and to be 
passing away. The sense is, that there would be great de- 
struction and ruin among those high in office and in power,— 
a destruction, that would be represented only by the rolling up 
of the expanse over the head, and the destruction of the visi- 
ble heavens, and their host, and by leaving the world to ruin, 
and to night.—And all their host shall fall down. 'That is, 
their stars ; either by being as it were melted. or by the fact, 
that the expanse in which ‘they are apparently located, should 
be rolled up and removed, and there being no fixtures for 
them, they should fall. In the violent concussion and agita- 
tions of rolling up the expanse, they would be shaken out of 
their places and fall to the earth. ‘This is a most striking and 
beautiful figure. 'The same image here employed, occurs in 
Rev. vi. 13. One somewhat similar occurs in Virgil. Georg. 
I. 365, seq. The sense is, that there should be vast commo- 
tion among the nations which were the objects of the divine 
displeasure ; that they should be consigned to ruin—ruin as 
certain, conspicuous, and as awful as if the stars of heaven 
were to fall, and vast commotion were seen in the sky, and all 
the vast expanse in which the stars are set, should be wrap- 
Vou. IX. 29 
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ped together and pass away.—As the falling of leaves off 
Srom the vine, &c. That is, in a storm, or when violently 
shaken. ‘This too, indicates great commotion and agitation. 

5. For my sword rushes intoxicated from heaven. A 
sword is an instrument of punishment, or vengeance, and is 
often so used in the scriptures, because it was often employed 
in capital punishments. 'This passage has given much per- 
plexity to commentators, on account of the apparent want of 
meaning of the expression, that the sword should be bathed 
in heaven. Lowth reads it, 


For my sword is made bare in the heavens ; 


following in this the Chaldee, which reads tithnallee, shall be 
revealed, or shall be made manifest, or bare. But there is no 
authority from MSS. for this change in the Hebrew text. 
The Vulgate renders it, Quoniam inebriatus est in coelo gla- 
dius meus ; my sword is intoxicated in heaven. The LXX. 
render it in the same Way, éueSudy % pwayaspd pov ev obpavd). 
And the Syriac and Arabic in the same manner. The He- 
brew word, rauvtau, from rawvau, means properly, to drink to 
the full; to be satisfied, or sated with drink ; and then to be 
full, or satiated with intoxicating liquor, to be drunk. It is 
applied to the sword as satiated, or made drunk with blood, in 
Jer. xlvi. 10 :— 


And the sword shall devour, 
And it shall be satiate, and made drunk with their blood. 


And thus, in Deut. xxxil. 42, a similar figure is used respect- 
ing arrows—the instruments also of war and vengeance :— 


I will make mine arrows drunk with blood ; 
And my sword shall devour flesh. 


A similar figure is often used in Oriental writers, when the 
sword is represented as glutted, or satiated, or made drunk 
with blood. See Rosenmuller on Deut. xxxii. 42. Thus, Bo- 
haddinus, in the life of Saladin, in describing a battle in which 
there was a great slaughter, says, “'The swords drank of their 
blood until they were intoxicated.” The idea here is, how- 
ever, not, that the sword of the Lord was made drunk with 
blood in heaven, but, that it was, as it were, intoxicated, or 
made furious with wrath ; it was excited, and made furious as 
an intoxicated man is, who is under ungovernable passions ; 
it was in heaven, that the wrath commenced, and the sword 
of divine justice raged, and rushed forth as if intoxicated, to 
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devour and destroy all before it. It was intoxicated with 
wrath, before it was satiated with the blood of the slain. 
There are few figures even in Isaiah, that are more bold and 
original than this.—J¢ shall come down upon Idumea. Full 
of fury and vengeance, it shall descend upon Edom. See 
above for the selection of Idumea, and for the causes why 
it was to be devoted to destruction.— Upon the people of my 
curse. ‘The people devoted to destruction. 

6. The sword of Jenovan is glutted with blood. See the 
note on ver. 5. The idea here is taken from the notion of 
sacrifice ; that God would devote to sacrifice, or to destruction, 
the inhabitants of Idumea. With reference to this, he says, 
that his sword, the instrument of slaughter, should be filled, 
or satiated with blood ; there should be a great slaughter, so 
that the sword should be covered with blood.—i¢ is satiated 
with fatness. 'The allusion here is to the sacrifices which 
were made for sin, when the blood and the fat were devoted to 
God, as an offering. See Lev. vii.— With the blood of lambs 
and goats, &c. ‘These animals were usually offered in sacri- 
fice to God, among the Jews, and to speak of a sacrifice, was 
the same as to speak of the offering of rams, lambs, bullocks, 
&c. Yet it is evident here, that they denote the people of Idu- 
mea, and, that these terms are used to keep up the image of a@ 
sacrifice. 'The idea of sacrifice was always connected with 
that of slaughter, as the lambs, &c., were slaughtered before 
they were offered. So here, the idea is, that there would be a 
great slaughter in Idumea; that it would be so far of the na- 
ture of a sacrifice, that they would be devoted to God and his 
cause. Yet the slaughter was of the people, rather than of 
the animals. It is not evident, that any particular classes of 
people are denoted by the different animals here mentioned, 
and the probability is, that as the animals here mentioned in- 
clude all, or nearly all those usually offered in sacrifice, so the 
expressions denote simply, that all classes of people in Idumea 
should be devoted to the slaughter. Grotius, however, suppo- 
ses, that the following classes are intended by the animals 
specified, to wit,—by the lambs, the people in general ; by the 
goats, the priests; by the rams, the opulent inhabitants, &c.— 
For Jenovan hath a sacrifice. 'That is, there will be a slay- 
ing, and the inhabitants shall be by him devoted to destruction. 
It shall be as if the inhabitants of Bozrah should be offered to 
him in the same manner as lambs, &c. are offered on the altar. 
—In Bozrah. This city is here mentioned as one of the chief 


cities of the Edomites. It was a city of great antiquity, and 
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was known among the Greeks and Romans by the name of 
Bostra. It is generally mentioned in the scriptures as a city 
of the Edomites, (Isa. lxiii. 12; Amos i. 12; Jer. xlix. 13, 22,) 
but once it is mentioned as a city of Moab, (Jer. xlviii. 24.) 
It probably belonged at different periods to both nations, as in 
their wars and conquests the possession of cities often passed 
into different hands. Bozrah lay southeast of Edrei, one of 
the capitals of Bashan, and was thus, not properly within the 
limits of the Edomites, i. e. south of Judea, but was north of 
the Ammonites, or in the region of Auranitis, or in what is 
now called the Haouran. It is evident, therefore, that in the 
time of Isaiah, the Edomites had extended their conquests to 
that region. According to Burckhardt, who visted the Haou- 
ran, and who went to Bozrah, it is at this day one of the most 
important cities in the Haouran. “It is situated,” says he, 
“in the open plain, and is at present the best inhabited place 
in the southeast extremity of the Haouran; it was formerly 
the capital of the Arabia Provincia, and is now, including its 
ruins, the Jargest town in the Haouran. It is of an oval shape, 
its greatest length being from east to west; its circumference 
is three quarters of a mile. It was anciently encompassed with 
a thick wall, which gave it the reputation of great strength. 
Many parts of this wall, especially on the west side, remain ; 
it was constructed of stones of moderate size, strongly cement- 
ed together. ‘The south and southeast quarters are covered 
with ruins of private dwellings, the walls of many of which 
are still standing, but the roofs are fallen in.” (Burckhardt’s 
Travels in Syria, p. 236.) The ancient importance of this 
city is still demonstrated by the ruins of temples, theatres, 
and palaces, of which Burckhardt gives a full description. 

7. And the wild buffaloes. Marg. rhinoceros, raimeem, 
from raim. ‘This was evidently an animal that was well 
known in Palestine, since it is frequently mentioned in the Old 
Testament. Num. xxxil. 25; Deut. xxxili. 17; Job xxxix. 9, 
10; Ps. xcii. LO; xxii. 21; xxix. 6; in all which places it is 
translated unicorn, or unicorns—so called because it was sup- 
posed to have but one horn. The derivation of the word is 
uncertain ; and it has been regarded as doubtful what animal 
is intended. ‘The corresponding Arabic word denotes the 
oryx, a large and fierce species of the antelope. Gesenius 
supposes, however, that the buffalo is intended by the word, 
in accordance with the opinions of Schultens and De Wette. 
Rosenmuller also regards it as denoting the buffalo. Bochart 
regards it as denoting the gazelle, or a species of the antelope. 
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Taylor (Heb. Con.) supposes it means the rhinoceros—a strong 
and fierce animal, that has a single horn on the nose, which 
is very strong, and which sometimes grows to the height of 
thirty-seven inches. ‘'T’he ancient versions certainly regarded 
the word as denoting an animal with a single horn. It de- 
notes here, evidently, some strong, fiefce, and wild animal, 
that was horned, (Ps. xxii. 21,) but perhaps it is not possible to 
determine precisely what animal is meant. Here it represents 
the people—or the portion of them that were strong, warlike, 
and hitherto unvanquished, and who regarded themselves as 
invincible.—Shall fall down. Shall be subdued, humbled, 
destroyed.— With them. With the lambs and goats, men- 
tioned in ver. 6. All classes of the people shall be subdued 
and subjected to the slaughter.—And the bullocks, together 
with the bulls. 'The young bulls, with the old, or the more 
strong. All shall come down together—the fierce and strong 
animals representing the fierce and strong people.—And their 
land shall be drunken with blood. 'The same word which is 
rendered “ bathed,” in ver. 5.— Their ground fertilized with 
fat. 'Their land nurtured and made rich with the slain. A 
battle field is usually distinguished afterwards for its fertility. 
The field of Waterloo has thus been celebrated, since the great 
battle there, for producing rich and luxuriant harvests. 

8. For it is the day of vengeance to Jenovan. A time when 
JEHOVAH will take vengeance.—A year of recompenses in the 
cause of Zion. The time when he will recompense, i. e. finish 
those who have had a controversy with Zion. It will be the 
time when he will inflict vengeance on those who have been 
at war with Him. The particular cause for this recompense 
on the Edomites, was their uniting with the Chaldeans in de- 
stroying the city and temple, and laying waste the land of 
Judea. 

9. And the streams thereof. 'The rivulets of Edom. ‘The 
idea here is, that there shall be utter and permanent destruc- 
tion. 'There should be as great and awful a destruction as if 
the streams everywhere should become pitch, or resin, which 
should be easily enkindled, and which in its burning should 
fill the land with flame and desolation. ‘This image is very 
striking, as we may see by supposing the rivers and streams 
in any land to flow not with water, but with heated pitch, tur- 
pentine, or tar, and that this all is suddenly kindled into 
aflame. It cannot be supposed that this is to be taken lite- 
rally. ‘The image is evidently drawn from the destruction of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, (Gen. xix. 25—28,) an image which 
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is more fully used in reference to the same subject in Jer. xlix. 
17, 18: “ And Edom shall be a desolation ;—as in the over- 
throw of Sodom and Gomorrah, and the neighbor cities there- 
of, saith the Lorp, no man shall abide there, neither shall a 
son of man dwell in it.”—And her dust into brimstone. 'The 
ruin shall be as great and entire as if all the soil were turned 
into brimstone, which should be ignited and left burning. 

10. Day and night it shall not be extinguished. 'That 
is, it shall burn constantly, the burning brimstone and pitch, 
(ver. 9,) emblem of perpetual and entire desolation, shal] not 
be extinguished. The sense is, that the ruin shall be complete 
and perpetual.— Forever shall the smoke ascend. 'The smoke 
of the burning pitch and brimstone shall ascend constantly— 
a most sublime image. Every river, rivulet, and stream, is 
supposed to be heated pitch, and every particle of dust sul- 
phur, and all on fire, sending up from an extended region 
dense columns of smoke to heaven. No idea of ruin could 
be more awful ; no idea of the vengeance of God more terrible. 
This image has been copied by John to describe the future 
woes of the wicked, (Rev. xiv. 11,) and of mystical Babylon, 
(Rev. xviil. 9, 18; xix. 2, 3.)\—F'rom generation to generation 
Shall she be desolate. Full confirmation of this may be seen in 
the travels of Seetzen, of Burckhardt, of Volney, and of Irby 
and Mangles, extracts of which have been collected and ar- 
ranged by Keith, (Evidences of Prophecy, pp. 135—168.) 
Thus Volney says, “ "rom the reports of the Arabs of Bakir, 
and the inhabitants of Gaza, who frequently go to Maan and 
Karah, on the road of the pilgrims, there are, to the southeast 
of the lake Asphaltites, (Dead Sea,) within three days’ jour- 
ney, upwards of thirty ruined towns absolutely deserted. 
Several of them have large edifices, with columns that may 
have belonged to the ancient temples, or, at least, to Greek 
churches. ‘The Arabs sometimes make use of them to fold 
cattle in; but, in general, avoid them on account of the 
enormous scorpions with which they swarm.” (Volney’s 
Travels, Vol. Il. pp. 344—346.) It is remarkable that an in- 
fidel, as Volney was, should in this, as in numerous other in- 
stances, have given a striking and minute confirmation of the 
ancient prophecies. Seetzen says, (Travels, p. 46,) that he 
was told, that, “at the distance of two days’ journey and a 
half from Hebron, he would find considerable ruins of the an- 
cient city of Abde, and that for all the rest of the journey he 
would see no place of habitation ; he would meet only with 
a few tribes of wandering Arabs.” Burckhardt has given the 
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following description of this region,—of the eastern boundary 
of Edom, and of the adjoining part of Arabia Petraea: “ It 

might with truth be called Petraea, not only on account of its 
rocky mountains, but also of the elevated plain already de- 
scribed, (Shera, Seir, the territory of the Edomites, Travels, 
pp: 410, 435,) which is so much covered with stones, espe- 
cially flints, that it may with great propriety be called a stony 
desert, although susceptible of culture; in many places it is 
overgrown with wild herbs, and must once have been thickly 
inhabited ; for the traces of many towns and villages are met 
with on both sides of the Hadj road, between Maan and Akaba, 
as well as between Maan and the plains of Haouran, in which 
direction are also many springs. At present, all this country 
is a desert, and Maan (‘Teman) is the only inhabited place in 
it.” (Burckhardt’s Travels, p. 436.) Of the remains of an- 
cient cities, still exposed to view in different places throughout 
Idumea, Burckhardt describes “ the ruins of a large town, of 
which nothing remains but broken walls and heaps of stones ; 
the ruins of several villages in its vicinity, (p. 418 ;) the ruins 
of an ancient city, consisting of large heaps of hewn blocks 
of silicious stones ; the extensive ruins of Gherandel, Arindela, 
an ancient town of Palestina Tertia,” (p.441.) “ The follow- 
ing ruined places are situated in Djebel Shera, (Mount Seir,) 
to the south and southwest of Wady Mousa,—Halaab, Djirba, 
Basta, Eyl, Ferdakh, Anyk, Bir el Beytar, Shemakh, and Syk.” 
(pp- 443, 444.)— To eternal ages none shall pass through it. 
‘That is, it shall not be a thoroughfare ; it shall not be a coun- 
try through which caravans shall pass ; ‘there shall be no roads, 
and it shall not be deemed safe to travel through it. It will 
be recollected, that the original source of all their calamities, 
and the cause of all the judgments that came upon them, was 
the fact, that they would not let the children of Israel pass 
peaceably through their land on their way to Canaan. As a 
punishment for this, God now says, that their land shall not 
be passed through ; it shall not be a thoroughfare ; there shall 
be no travelers in it. God usually directs his punishments of 
individuals and of nations in the line of their offences, and 
thus his judgments become commonly a recompense in kind. 
Thus in 2 Sam. xxii. 26, 27, it is said, 

With the merciful, thou wilt show thyself merciful, 
And with the upright man thou wilt show thyself upright. 


With the pure thou wilt show thyself pure; 
And with the froward thou wilt show thy self unsavory. 


In accordance with this prediction, that no one should pass 
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through Edom, Volney says, “'The country has not been visted 
by any traveler, but it well merits such an attention.” (Trav- 
els, Vol. II. p. 344.) Thus Burckhardt says, after he had en- 
tered on the northeast, the territories of the Edomites, that 
‘he was without protection in the midst of a desert, where no 
traveler had ever before been seen.” (‘Travels in Syria, p. 421.) 
It was then, he adds, “that for the first time he had ever felt 
fear during his travels in the desert, and his route thither was 
the most dangerous he had ever traveled.” (p. 400.) “ Seetzen, 
on a vessel of paper pasted against the wall, notifies his hav- 
ing penetrated the country in a direct line between the Dead 
Sea and Mount Sinai, (through Idumea,) a route never before 
accomplished.” (Burck. Syr. p. 553.) Burckhardt had deter- 
mined to attempt to pass the same way, as being the shortest 
way to Jerusalem, but he was repeatedly told it was impossi- 
ble ; and the difficulty of the journey is illustrated in the trav- 
els of Captains Irby and Mangles. 'They offered five hundred 
piastres to an Arab tribe if they would conduct them to Wady 
Mousa; but nothing would induce them to consent. “ They 
said they would not go if we would give them five thousand 
piastres, observing, that money was of no use to a man if he 
lost his life.” (p. 349. ) It is also a striking fact, that Seetzen, 
who passed through Idumea, died soon after ; and Burckhardt 
never recovered from the effects of the hardships and _ priva- 
tion he endured there; neither of them returned to. Europe, 
thus illustrating the prediction, “JT will cut off from Mount 
Seir him that passeth out, and him that returneth.” Ezek. 
xxxv. 7. So strikingly has this prediction been fulfilled. (See 
Keith on the Prophecies, pp. 141—147.) 

11. But the cormorant. 'This and the following verses 
contain a description of the desolations of Edom, in language 
remarkably similar to that employed in the account of the de- 
struction of Babylon. Isa. xili. 20—22; xiv. 23. The word 
here translated cormorant, occurs in this place and in Zeph. 
ii. 14, where it is rendered cormorant, and in Lev. xi. 18; 
Deut. xiv. 17; Ps. cii. 6, where it is rendered pelican. Bo- 
chart supposes it is the ardea stellaris, or bittern, which fre- 
quents watery places in deserts, and makes a horrible noise. 
The pelican is a sea-fowl, and cannot be intended here. ‘The 
cormorant, or water raven, is a large fowl! of the pelican kind, 
which occupies the cliffs by the sea, feeds on flesh, is ex- 
tremely voracious, and is the emblem of a glutton. It is not 
certain what fowl is intended here; but the word properly 
denotes a water-fowl, and evidently refers to some bird that 
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inhabits desolate places.— The owl also and the raven. Well 
known birds, that occupy deserts and old ruins of houses or 
towns. ‘The image here is that. of desolation and ruin; and 
the sense is, that the land should be reduced to a desert or a 
waste, that it should not be inhabited by man, but should be 
given up to wild animals. How well this agrees with Edom 
may be seen in the travels of Burckhardt, Seetzen, and others. 
In regard to the fact, that the cormotant, kaath, should be 
found there, it may be proper to introduce a remark of Burck- 
hardt, who seems to have had no reference to this prophecy in 
the remark. ‘This bird, kalta, says he, is “met with in im- 
mense numbers. ‘I'hey fly in such large flocks, that the boys 
often kill two or three of them at a time, merely by throwing 
a stick among them.” So also in regard to the fact, that the 
owl and the raven shall dwell there, the following statements 
are made by travelers. ‘Thus, Captain Mangles relates, that 
while he and his fellow travelers were examining the ruins 
and contemplating the sublime scenery of Petra, “the scream- 
ing of the eagles, hawks, and owls, who were soaring above 
their heads in considerable numbers, seemingly annoyed at 
any one approaching their lonely habitation, added much to 
the singularity of the scene.” So says Burckhardt, “ The 
fields of 'Tafyle, (situated in the immediate vicinity of Edom,) 
are frequented by an immense number of crows.”—And he 
shall stretch upon it. God shall stretch out upon it, alluding 
to the fact, that a carpenter, or architect, uses a line which is 
employed to lay out his work.— The line of devastation. A 
similar expression occurs in 2 Kings xxi. 13: “I will stretch 
over Jerusalem the line of Samaria, and the plummet of the 
house of Ahab ;” I will apply the same measure and rule of 
destruction to Jerusalem, that has been applied to Samaria, 
&c. "The idea is, that the line is that by which an architect 
lays out his work, or by which he works. He does it accord- 
ing to rule and design. And so in tearing down a part of 
an edifice, he applies the line and plummet to the part which 
is to be removed. He marks out and designates what is to be 
done. So Edom should be marked out for confusion, or des- 
olation, and for a waste. It was the work which God had laid 
out, and which he intended to perform.—And the plummet 
of desolation.. Probably the plummet which the architect 
commonly employed with his line. It is a fact, however, that 
Edom is at present a great waste of stones and barren rocks. 
“ On ascending,” says Burckhardt, (‘Travels in Syria, p. 444,) 
“the western plain, on a higher level than that of Arabia, we 
Vou. IX, 30 
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had before us an immense expanse of dreary country, entirely 
covered with black flints, with here and there some hilly chain 
rising from the plain.” 

12. As to its nobles—they shall call them, &c. The mean- 
ing is, that the kingdom shall be desolate; there shall be no 
people to rule. Or, as the sense is, there shall be no nobles 
there who shall survive the destruction, and who can and will 
undertake the government of the ruined state. (Gesenius.) 
The idea is taken from a government, or constitution, where 
the monarch is elective, and where he is chosen from the 
ranks of the nobility. Idumea was formerly governed by 
dukes or princes, and it is probable, that when it became a 
monarchy, it was a part of the constitution, that the sovereign 
should be chosen from the ranks of the dukes or princes. 
The idea here is, that all now should be gone; none should 
be left who could be called to the throne; or if any were left, 
they would be unwilling to undertake the government of a 
country which had ceased to be a kingdom, or where all was 
disorder and confusion.—And all her princes shall fail. 
Shall be reduced to nothing ; shall have no power, or shall 
be destroyed. Long since, Idumea has ceased to be a king- 
dom, and there are neither nobles nor princes there; nor are 
there any remains of an organized and independent govern- 
ment. 

13. A residence for ostriches. The word hautseer, means 
a dwelling-place, a habitation, as well as an enclosure or court. 
The margin is, daughters of the owl, or ostriches. 

14. And the wild cats. There isin the original here, a paro- 
nomasia or pun, which cannot be conveyed in a translation. 
The term rendered “ wild beasts of the desert,” ¢seeim, is ren- 
dered by the LXX. daméua, demons. The word may perhaps 
mean jackals, or ostriches, or wild beasts of any description, 
that dwell in a desert. —Juck als. Marg. ijim. Probably the 
term denotes the jackal. Gesenius supposes it is so called 
from its howl, or nocturnal cry—from an Arabic word signify- 
ing to howl. (See Gesenius’ Lex., by Robinson.)—WNShall call 
to his fellow. A most striking description of the desolation, 
when all that is heard among the ruins shall be the doleful 
cry of wild beasts.—Night- -spectre. Marg. night-monster. 
The word layleeth, from layil, night, probably denotes a 
night-spectre, or ghost, or creature of Jewish superstition. 
( Gesenius. ) The ‘Rabbins describe it in the form of a female 
elegantly dressed, that lies in wait for children by night, either 
to carry them off or to murder them. The Greeks had 
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similar idea respecting the female ’Eyroiea, and this idea cor- 
responds to the Roman fables respecting the Lamiae and 
Striges, and to the Arabic notions of the Ghiles, whom they 
describe as female monsters, that dwell in deserts, and tear 
men to pieces. (See Gesenius’ Comm. in loco; and Bochart 
Hieroz. 'I’. Il. p. 831.) The margin in our version expresses 
the correct idea. All this is descriptive of utter and perpetual 
desolation of a land that should be full of old ruins, and in- 
habited by the animals that usually make such ruins their 
abode. 

15. There shall the great owl. Heb. kippoz. Gesenius sup- 
poses that this is the arrow-snake, so called from its darting, 
or springing, in the manner of the rattle-snake—from an obso- 
lete root, /o draw oneself together, to contract. Bochart in 
Hieroz., IT’. II. lib. iii. ec. xi. pp. 4U8—419, has examined the 
meaning of the word at length and comes to the conclusion, 
that it means the serpent which the Greeks called acontias, 
and the Latins, jaculus,—the arrow-snake. ‘The serpent is 
Oviparous, and nourishes its young. ‘lhe ancient versions, 
however, understand it in the same sense as the kippod, in 
ver. 1l, the hedge-hog or porcupine.— Under her shadow. 
Shall nourish or cherish her young. This might be done by 
the serpent, that should coil up and cherish her young.— The 
vultures, &c. 'The black vulture, according to Bochart; ac- 
cording to Gesenius, the kite or falcon, so called from its swift 
flight. Either of them will suit the connexion. Both are 
birds of prey, and live in desolate places.—Be gathered to- 
gether. Shall be found in great number.—#very one with 
her mate. ‘They shall make their nests there; that is, this 
shall be their home, their secure, undisturbed retreat. 

16. Seek ye. Examine; look carefully at the prediction 
and its fulfillment. This seems to be addressed to the inhabit- 
ants of the land, or to any who might doubt or be disposed to 
examine. ‘'I‘hey were invited to compare the prediction with 
the fulfillment, and to see how accurately and literally all 
would be fulfilled,—an examination which may be made now 
and the prediction will be seen to have been accomplished 
with most surprising particularity and accuracy.— The book 
of Jenovan. The book of JeHovan, which he has caused to 
be written, referring perhaps especially to what Isaiah had 
here recorded, and perhaps including also what had been ut- 
tered by the other prophets in regard to Edom, and which 
composed a part of the book of Jenovan. The main refer- 
ence is, however, doubtless to what Isaiah had written; and 
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the invitation is to compare his prediction with the certain 
and remarkable evidence of the fulfillment. “The prophet 
evidently contemplated the insertion of his prophecy among 
the sacred books of the Jews, from which those that followed 
him might judge of the correctness of the prophecy.” (Noyes.) 
That a collection of the various prophetic books was made, 
constituting one book or volume, regarded as the work of in- 
spiration, is well known, and is referred to during the captivity 
in Babylon by Daniel. Dan. ix. 2. The direction to search 
that book accords with the command of the Savior, John v. 
39, and the direction to Nicodemus, John vii. 52, to search 
the scriptures.— No one of these shall fail. Not one of these 
predictions, or these things which have been spoken. God 
will bring them all to pass.—No one shall want her mate. 
That is, none of the things which I have spoken shall want 
a fulfillment as its companion; none shall fail. "The language 
is here evidently taken from the pairing of animals, and of 
birds, and is language which denotes, that all that is spoken 
shall be complete, or shall be entirely fulfilled. Some have 
understood this as referring to the wild animals of which he 
had spoken, and as meaning, that in desolate Idumea they 
should abound,—they should be appropriately paired,—and 
should breed and increase in abundance. But perhaps the 
more natural interpretation is to refer it to the predictions of 
the prophet as meaning, that no one thing which he had ut- 
tered should want a complete fulfillment—And his spirit. 
The spirit of God, that is, Jenovan himself. The command 
is issued by him; it shall be executed by his own agency.— 
Shall assemble them. Will collect or assemble; 1. e., the 
wild beasts spoken of in the previous verses that shall occupy 
desolate Idumea. It shall be the agency of God, that shall 
bring them upon the land to occupy it forever. This is in 
accordance with the power which God everywhere claims to 
control the beasts of the forest. 

17. And he shall cast the lot for them. He hath assigned 
to them the land of Edom, to be occupied by them as their 
portion. This language is taken from the fact, that countries 
were commonly divided, particularly among conquerors, by 
the lot. In this way Judea was divided among the tribes of 
Israel. Num. xxvi. 55, 56.— His hand shall divide it unto 
them by line. He has marked out, as a surveyor does, the 
land of Edom as the dwelling place of the beasts of the for- 
est. A land was usually surveyed and divided into proper 
parts or portions, before the lot was cast. Josh. xviii. 4, 5, 6. 
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— They shall possess it, &c. 'The wild beasts mentioned in 
the previous verses. It shall be given up to perpetual desola- 
tion. ‘The testimony of all travelers demonstrates, that thus 
far this prediction has been strikingly fulfilled. 

We proceed now to make extracts from the work before us, 
as illustrative of the entire fulfillment of this prophecy, and of 
the other predictions relating to Idumea. Our extracts will 
relate wholly to the desolation of the capital of this once pow- 
erful kingdom. We give them as not only possessing deep 
interest in themselves, but as furnishing the fullest demon- 
stration, that the land has become, according to the prophecies, 
utter desolation. 

Our first extract relates to the entrance to the city. 


‘ We arrived from the south, and ascended by the ravine, which pre- 
sents itself near the border or margin below. By advancing a little in 
that direction, we commanded a view of the whole city covered with 
ruins, and of its superb enclosure of rocks, pierced with myriads of 
tombs, which form a series of wondrous ornaments all round. Aston- 
ished by these countless excavations, I dismounted from my dromedary, 
and sketched a tomb, which seemed to me to combine in itself two char- 
acters, each of which may be found separately in those by which it is 
surrounded ; the upper part being in the Syriaco-Egyptian style, the 
lower part decorated in the Graeco-Roman fashion. To the right of 
this monument, and at a short distance from it, are found two tombs en- 
tirely detached from the rock of which they originally formed a part. 
Behind that which terminates in a point there is a sculptured stone in 
the form of a fan, and which appears, though at some distance, to be an 
ornament belonging to the first, for I could discover no other to which it 
could appertain. ‘These monuments are more particularly connected 
with the mode of excavation in use among the Indians. 

Still proceeding along the bottom of the ravine towards the north, we 
observed on our left an uninterrupted line of elevated rocks, the numer- 
ous excavations in which, wrought in a variety of styles, continued at 
every step to excite our astonishment. On quitting the ravine, which 
turns on the left into the mountain, we ascended by a gentle acclivity ; 
when we arrived at the top, we discovered another series of magnificent 
monuments, but, at the same time, in a condition nearly resembling the 
mass of ruins which cover the ground beneath.’ pp. 152—155. 


The rock which surrounds Petra is described by Burck- 
hardt as a sand stone of a reddish color. He says, “ The soft- 
ness of the stone afforded great facilities to those who excavated 
the sides of the mountains, but unfortunately, from the same 
cause, it is in yain to look for superscriptions: I saw several 
spots where they had existed, but they are now obliterated. 
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The position of this town is well chosen in point of security ; 
a few hundred men might defend the entrance to it against a 
large army; but the communication with the neighborhood 
must have been subjected to great inconveniences. ‘The sum- 
mer heats must have been excessive, the situation being sur- 
rounded on all sides by high, barren cliffs, which concentrate 
the reflection of the sun, while they prevent the westerly winds 
from cooling the air. Security was probably the only object 
which induced the people to select such a singular place for a 
city. The architecture of the sepulchres, of which there are 
at least two hundred and fifty in the vicinity of the ruins, is 
of very different periods.” (‘Travels in Syria, p. 432.) 

In order to give a specimen of the manner in which these 
tombs were constructed, we copy a description from Laborde 
of one which was left unfinished. 


‘ We searched amongst this multitude of tombs, now open to every 
visiter, for one which might afford us a convenient place of residence. 
We had thus before us a complete picture of life: a journey —its halting 
place, the grave. While passing along these rocks, we perceived, at a 
short distance from the ruined temple, an excavation, the unfinished 
state of which attracted our attention. It afforded a clue to the plan 
which was pursued in the construction of the other monuments. ‘The 
rock was at first cut down in a perpendicular direction, leaving buttresses 
on each side, which preserved their original form. ‘The front, which 
was thus made smooth, was next marked out, according to the style of 
architecture adopied for the purpose ; and then the capitals of the col- 
umns were fashioned. Thus the monuments of Petra, so peculiar in 
their appearance, and so different in many respects from other ruins of 
antiquity, are still more strongly characterized by the extraordinary 
mode in which they were constructed, the workmen beginning at the 
top and finishing at the bottom. It was, in fact, necessary to proceed 
in that way, by separating from the rock the upper part of the column 
in the first instance, allowing the weight of the material to rest on the 
ground until the monument was completed. With respect to the tomb 
in question, it seems probable that the great expense of the work, ex- 
ceeding perhaps the means of the family to which it belonged, caused 
them to give up the idea of completing it externally. A large door, 
however, was opened at the bottom, where an entire chamber was ex- 
cavated ; and the places for bodies which were found in it show that in 
its actual condition, whether good or bad, it was made use of for the 
reception of the dead. It was truly a strange spectacle,—a city filled 
with tombs, some scarcely begun, some finished, looking as new and as 
fresh as if they had just come from the hands of the sculptor; while 
others seemed to be the abode of lizards, fallen into ruin, and covered 
with brambles. One would be inclined to think, that the former popu- 
lation had no employment which was not connected with death, and that 
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they had all been surprised by death, during the performance of some 
funeral solemnities.’? pp. 156—153. 


The next object which arrested the attention of Laborde, 
was the ruins of a triumphal arch. 


‘ At the commencement of the level part of the valley, we found the 
ruins of a triumphal arch: I took a sketch of the way by which we 
came from the Palace of Pharaoh, placing in the foreground the most 
elevated pilasters of the former erection. We saw through the arch the 
ancient paved way, and on the right the ruin of Wady Mousa, which 
loses itself among the rocks. The ornaments of the pilasters still re- 
maining, resemble, in some degree, those of the triumphal arch which 
terminates the colonnade of Palmyra, on the eastern side. The debris 
and fragments of bas-reliefs strewed around, appear to be sufficient to 
permit a restoration of this monument, which might be easily accom- 
plished. The arch, however, so restored, would not be a very pleasing 
object to contemplate, as it would have to be re-constructed in an obso- 
lete style, overcharged with ornament. 

Viewed from this side, the arch presents itself under a more favorable 
aspect, at the same time that its position becomes more striking. Its ex- 
travagant details are no longer seen, and the ground of the picture is 
well filled up by the grand line of rocks, pierced for enormous tombs. 
The walls constructed on each side of the river are conspicuous to the 
east, and its waters are perceived entering the scene amidst trees and 
rocks. We continued our course through the ruins of the monuments, 
which time and man, who is also an active destroyer of his own works, 
had scattered in confusion. Amongst them we easily distinguished a 
colossal temple, whose entire destruction appeared to be spontaneous, 
for its ruins were placed in an order analogous to the positions which 
they had occupied in the building. Here are columns whose ditferent 
component parts, from the base to the capital, follow each other on the 
ground, and near the latter are the entablatures as well as the cornices 
which it had sustained. Here also are seen the foundations uncovered 
which seem waiting for the first layer of stones. It looks like a vast 
pile asleep, ready to get up.” pp. 160—162. 


The ruins of a vast theatre, entirely cut out of the rock, 
next presented themselves to the view. 


‘The brook of Wady Mousa, turning to the right, that is to say, to 
the south, enters a ravine, which gradually narrows as we advance 
through it. Excavations, not indeed of the most elegant description, 
but numerous beyond calculation, here present themselves on all sides. 
The excavation, however, that most excited our attention, was a vast 
theatre in the bosom of the mountain, surmounted and, in some degree, 
sheltered by the rocks. ‘To scoop out a theatre in the side of a moun- 
tain seems to be an enterprise of infinite labor ; but to form it thus from 
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a rocky substance is an enterprise still more astonishing. ‘The benches, 
though worn by use and by the waters, which run over them from the 
heights, are pretty well preserved, and permit an accurate plan to be 
taken of the interior. ‘The situation of the stage may be easily ascer- 
tained ; and we saw also several bases of columns, the original position 
of which it was not difficult toconjecture. But what surprised us most, 
was the selection of such a spot for a place of amusement, considering 
the prospect it afforded, on all sides, of death and its mansions, which 
touch the very sides of the theatre. What a strange habit of mind the 
people of Petra must have possessed, thus to familiarize themselves so 
constantly to the idea of death, as Mithridates accustomed himself to 
poison, in order to render himself insensible to its effects !? pp. 162, 163. 


Laborde gives a full description of what Burckhardt had 
observed also, and which may be regarded as one of the most 
remarkable objects relating to antiquity,—the Khasné, or, as 
it is called, the “ ‘Treasury of Pharaoh.” The following is 
his description of this remarkable object : 


‘Pursuing our way to the south, after quitting the city, we followed 
the windings of the ravine, and came within view of what may be called 
one of the wonders of antiquity. Critics are doubtless sometimes in- 
clined to accuse a traveler of exaggeration or folly who attempts, by 
elaborate descriptions, to enhance the merit of his exertions, or the 
value of his discoveries. But, in this case, the views, drawn with great 
care on the spot, will show the representation to be perfectly conforma- 
ble to truth, which, bad it been described in writing, with the greatest 
precision, would seem to be an exaggeration. My friend drew this aston- 
ishing work—the Khasné, or, as the natives call it, the “ Treasury of Pha- 
raoh,”—from the point whence it is first seen, onturning from the road. 
In this way it presents rather a side view, permitting the bottom of the 
ravine to be included in the picture, and a flight of steps which lead to 
some unimportant ruins. ‘The other view, taken in front and from the 
entrance of the ravine, represents it as it was intended by the founder to 
appear to strangers, on their first approach to Petra. 

What a people must they not have been who thus opened the moun- 
tain to stamp upon it the seal of their energy and genius! What a cli- 
mate, too, which gilds with its light the graceful forms of a great variety 
of sculptures, without suffering its winters to crumble their sharp edges, 
or to reduce in the least their high reliefs! Silence reigns all round, save 
when the solitary owl now and then utters his plaintive cry. The Arab 
passes through the scene with perfect indifference, scarcely deigning to 
look at works executed with so much ability, or to meditate, except with 
contempt, upon the uselessness of so much labor expended on an object 
which he in vain seeks to comprehend. 

In order to give a just idea of the Khasné, it would be necessary to 
illustrate the views taken of it in its actual state by an engraving, repre- 
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senting it in the form which the architect had originally conceived. 
This restoration, though by no means attended with difficulty, inasmuch 
as the monument is well preserved, would, however, require the most 
minute care, in order to adhere to its genuine style, without deviating 
into modes of arrangement, which too often spoil restoration altogether. 

The plan of this monument shows the point of view whence I 
sketched it, and will afford some idea of the superb effect of the interior. 
The plates taken together will enable the reader to form some notion of 
this magnificent edifice, or rather of this immense bas-relief, carved out 
of the mountain. It is impossible, however, by any sketches to con- 
vey to the mind of a person who has not visited Petra, a just‘impres- 
sion of the magical effect produced on the eye by the harmonious tints 
of the stone of which the Khasné is composed, standing out, as it does, 
in a limpid rosy hue, detached from the rough and sombre color of the 
mountain. Who can represent those grand outlines, here and there ab- 
ruptly broken by the jagged forms of the rocks, or renew those traces 
of ancient splendor that characterize this fine picture, placed in the great 
avenue to the city, in order that it might be seen by the whole com- 
munity, in contrast with the solitude of the ravine, which seems well cal. 
culated to heighten its grandeur ? 

The Arabs, as I have said, call this tomb the treasury of Pharaoh. 
It was in consonance with the usual turn of their minds, after having 
examined in vain all the coffins of the funeral monuments, to search for 
the place where Pharaoh, the founder of such costly edifices, had buried 
his wealth. They found the depository, as they conceived, at last, in 
the urn which is seen surmounting the Khasné. Here, thought they, 
all the riches of that great sovereign must be preserved. Unhappily, 
being out of their reach, it has served only the more to kindle their de- 
sires. Hence, whenever they pass through the ravine they stop fora 
moment, charge their guns, aim at the urn, and endeavor by firing at 
it, to break off some fragments with a view to demolish it altogether, 
and get at the treasure which it is supposed to contain. ‘The urn, how- 
ever, resists all their attacks; and when they have discharged their 
pieces in vain, they go away murmuring against the giant king, who 
had the cunning to place his treasure at a distance of an hundred and 
twenty feet above their heads. 

This monument is sculptured out of an enormous and compact 
block of freestone, slightly tinged with oxyd of iron. Its preservation 
is due to the protection which the adjacent rocks and upper vault afford 
it against the winds and rains. ‘The statues and the bases of the col- 
umns alone exhibit signs of deterioration, caused by humidity, which 
corrodes the parts that are most in relief or are nearest to the earth. 
It is to this influence we are to attribute the fall of one of the columns, 
which was attached to the pediment ; it would have drawn down with 
it the whole monument if it had been built, and not hollowed out from 
the rock. Hence, only a void has been occasioned, which does not 
impair the general effect. The prostrate fragments were rather useful 
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to us in their fallen state, inasmuch as they enabled us by the dimensions 
of the shaft and capital to ascertain the probable height of the column, 
which we could not otherwise have fixed with any precision. 

On beholding so splendid a front, we expected that the interior would 
correspond to it in every respect; but we were disappointed. Some 
steps lead to a chamber, the door of which is seen under the peristyle : 
although regularly chiseled and in good proportion, the walls are rough ; 
the doors have no frame-work ; the whole, in fact, seems to have been 
abandoned as soon as’ it was executed. There are two lateral cham- 
bers ; one of which, to the left, is irregularly formed ; the other presents 
two hollows, which appear to have been intended for two coffins, per- 
haps those of the founders of the monument, which were placed provi- 
sionally in this little rock, until the more magnificent receptacle which 
they had in their vanity intended for themselves should be completed.’ 
pp. 166—172. 


We have room but for one other extract,—a description of 
what the Arabs call El Deir, or the Convent : 


‘To finish our examination of the valley, we had siill to pursue our 
researches in the northwest, the west, and the south. Our guides con. 
ducted us at first to the north, by a ravine, which at the opening was 
wide, and planted with magnificent laurels ; it soon, however, became 
narrow, and was encumbered by rocks of enormous size. We should 
have found it impossible to go on, had it not been for the footways 
we discovered at every step, wrought by the indefatigable industry of 
the ancient inhabitants. Nothing appeared to them too laborious, that 
was calculated to facilitate access to the splendid funeral monuments 
which they found near the summits of the mountains. Roads suffi- 
ciently wide were cut in the rocks, cascades were divested of their rug- 
gedness, and a superb stair-case extended over a space of more than 
fifteen hundred feet, in order to lead to the great tomb, which the Arabs 
call El Deir, or the Convent. 

No traveler had yet approached this monument. Burckhardt ap- 
pears to have known nothing of it. Mr. Banks and his friends were 
unable to visit it, and were obliged to content themselves with having 
seen it at the distance of half a league through a telescope. We were, 
therefore, the first to explore this astonishing work of art. Sculptured 
in relief on the rock, it exhibits a compact mass, a monolithe monu- 
ment, in fact, of enormous dimensions, by way of ornament, in front of 
the mountain. Its preservation is perfect; it would be difficult to say 
as much for its style. ‘The vastness of its dimensions, however, com- 
pensate in some degree fer its defects ; and even the fantastic charac- 
ter which it presents is curious with reference to the history of the arts, 
when compared with the different edifices which were constructed about 
the time of their revival. It forms a link between their decline in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and their restoration in the fifteenth. 
Upon examination, one would be inclined to conclude, that the projec- 
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tors of this work, inspired by a purer taste than belonged to their age, 
had recourse, not indeed to the fountain head of the arts, nor even to 
the beauties of some of the monuments which they might have found 
at home, and which might have served them as models, but only to that 
stage at which the architects went astray from the true and only path 
that conducted to perfection. Hence they made but a half step towards 
it, taking the scale of the art, not from its highest, but its lowest degree ; 
thus returning towards purity of style through the same gradations by 
which it had descended at the period of its decline.’ pp. 181—183. 


Laborde spent eight days in the ruins of the city, and in the 
valleys adjacent. ‘he plague was then raging in the vicinity, 
and his attendants became alarmed. They felt not the same 
interest in the ruins which was felt by the strangers who came 
to visit them, and became impatient. Laborde, therefore, after 
visiting Mount Hor, left these interesting ruins, and returned 
to Akaba, and thence by Mount Sinai to Cairo. 

The book, the outlines of which we have here exhibited, is 
only one of a very numerous class, which may be employed 
to illustrate and confirm the truth of the sacred scriptures. It 
is a remarkable fact, that no part of the world has been so 
thoroughly explored as those countries, where the principal 
events of scripture history occurred, and to which the scrip- 
ture prophecies relate. A great many causes have contributed 
to direct the attention of the world to those regions ; and there 
ean be no doubt, that all this has been under the Divine direc- 
tion, and designed to confirm the truth and illustrate the pro- 
pheeies of the bible. The classes of travelers who have vis- 
ited those countries, and whose works may contribute to the 
elucidation of the sacred volume, are the following : First, men 
were often attracted thither by the desire in the human heart 
to visit the places which have been distinguished by any re- 
markable events. Nothing was more natural than a wish to 
visit the land where the prophets had lived ; where the sacred 
poets had sung; where the worship of God had been so Jong 
celebrated ; and, most of all, where the Redeemer of man lived, 
and preached, and groaned, and died. The deep feeling of at- 
tachment to the Lord Jesus, which prompted his disciples to 
visit his tomb as soon as the sabbath was passed, and before the 
rising of the sun, was a feeling which, in subsequent times, laid 
the foundation of all the pilgrimages to the Holy Land, and 
ultimately led to the Crusades. When this natural feeling was 
wrought up to the height of superstitious frenzy, it was easy 
to pour all Europe on the plains of Asia, to rescue the sepul- 
cher of the Savior from desecration ; and in the dark ages of 
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the world, nothing was more natural than that it should be 
done. Yet the advantages to sacred science from the crusades 
were not direct, but were incidental. ‘The crusaders went for 
conquest, not to illustrate the geography, the rites, and the cus- 
toms, of the land of the patriarchs and prophets; and all the 
benefits which resulted in the illustration of the scriptures 
from these frenzied movements, were such as could not but 
arise from the fact, that many hundreds of thousands visited 
the land, and that among them there were some who would 
look upon it with views which might be useful to mankind. 
But it was not until the commencement of the last century, 
that the tide of travel was turned to the East. It has so hap- 
pened, in the providence of God, that a succession of intelli- 
gent travelers has visited that country; and that they have 
turned the attention of the christian world to the boundless 
stores of illustration and confirmation of the sacred writings, 
which may still be derived from that region. 'The motives, 
indeed, which have influenced them have been various. Some 
have gone animated with the noble spirit of missionary enter- 
prise ; others for commercial purposes ; some for military ad- 
venture ; some to visit scenes rendered sacred by the events con- 
nected with religion ; others, again, have gone from the mere 
love of adventure, and from the desire of ranging distant re- 
gions, and of observing the habits, manners, and customs of dis- 
tant lands. "The characters of those who have thus gone have, 
too, heen exceedingly various. A part have been humble and 
devoted followers of the Redeemer ; a part have been men en- 
gaged merely in commercial enterprise, or in military adven- 
tures ; a part have been travelers who had no reference to the 
bible ; and a part have been those who were openly hostile to 
revelation. Very few of them all have gone with a distinct 
desire, or purpose, to confirm the truth of the sacred history, 
or the prophecies ; and their illustrations are, in general, those 
which are incidental, and which could not but be made by in- 
telligent travelers. But whatever may have been the motives 
which have prompted them, it has so happened, that men of in- 
telligence and observation have made their way into every 
region where the light of revelation originally shone; and 
have returned laden with the rich productions of their indus- 
try and toil, and by the labors of the pen and the pencil, have 
contributed to throw most important light on the sacred vol- 
ume. ‘They have examined the places mentioned in the bible ; 
have looked at the remains of ancient cities and towns; have 
mingled with the inhabitants ; have detailed their manners and 
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customs ; their modes of speech and of life ; and have thus dis- 
played the physical, moral, and political circumstances of the 
countries where the events of the sacred history occurred. For 
more than a century, therefore, immense stores have been ac- 
cumulating for the illustration of the bible ; and the travels of 
these men contain almost boundless sources of elucidation of the 
sacred volume. It is sufficient here just to refer to the names 
of Chardin, Pococke, Shaw, Maundrell, Pitts, Russell, Volney, 
Niebuhr, Clarke, Chateaubriand, Porter, Buckingham, Burck- 
hardt, Seetzen, Morier, and Laborde, together with the names 
of Fisk, and Parsons, and Smith, and Dwight, to see what 
vast stores of illustration of the bible have been unfolded in 
the writings of these travelers. It would seem as if God, by 
a special providence, had excited the minds of this large num- 
ber of intelligent men to visit the land where his ancient 
people dwelt, and the countries referred to in prophecy, for the 
very purpose of furnishing for these and for future times the 
fullest confirmation of the truth of his word. No other por- 
tion of the world has been explored like this; and from no 
other quarter, obviously, cowld the researches of travelers have 
contributed so much to the confirmation of the truth of re- 
ligion. 

No one can doubt, that these researches can be, and should 
be, turned to valuable account in illustrating the sacred scrip- 
tures. In illustrating or explaining any volume of ancient 
literature, most important light is thrown upon it by a know- 
ledge of the customs of the age in which it was written ; of 
the manners of the people; of their religious rites and cere- 
monies; of their manner of intercourse and of speech; and of 
the localities of the places that may be incidentally mentioned. 
Accumulating light has, in this manner, been thrown upon 
the Greek and Latin classics by all the researches of travelers, 
And on the same principle on which important light is thrown 
on Homer and Virgil, on Cesar and Thucydides, by an ac- 
quaintance with the geographical position of the places refer- 
red to, or the religious rites of the times, or the habits of the 
people ; on the same principle, will valuable light be thrown 
on the sacred volume, by all that shail go to elucidate the cus- 
toms, or to describe the manners and habits of the people of 
the East. 

It has often been remarked, also, that there is a peculiar 
value in such researches, arising from the fact, that the cus- 
toms and habits of the people of the East are not liable to 
change. To a most remarkable extent, they are the same 
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now as they were even in the patriarchal times. Their man- 
ner of dress, of living, and of conversation ; their modes of 
travel and of intercourse ; their habits of life; their ways of 
building towns and villages, of cultivating the soil, and their 
method of warfare, remains, to a striking degree, the same 
from one generation to another. This is so remarkable as to 
attract the attention of all travelers, and especially of those 
who are accustomed to the changes which prevail in the West- 
ern world. ‘Travelers have uniformly testified to the perma- 
nent character of the habits and usages of the East. Thus, 
Sir John Chardin, one of the most respectable and intelligent 
of all the travelers into the East, says, “ It is not in Asia as it 
is in our Europe, where there are frequent changes, more or 
less, in the form of things, as the habits, buildings, gardens, 

and the like. In the East they are constant in all things ; - the 
habits are at this day in the same manner as in the preceding 
ages, so that one may reasonably believe, that, in that part of 
the world, the exterior forms of things (as their manners and 
customs) are the same now as they were two thousand years 
since, except in such changes as have been introduced by re- 

ligion, which are, nevertheless , very inconsiderable.” (Preface 
to ‘Travels in Persia, p- 6.) Morier, an eastern traveler, says, 

“ The manners of the Kast, amid all the changes of govern- 
ment and religion, are still the same ; they are living impres- 
sions from an original mold, and at every step some object, 
some idiom, some dress, or some custom of common life, re- 
minds the traveler of ancient times, and confirms, above all, 
the beauties, the accuracy, and the propriety of the language 
of the bible.” Now, the importance of this fact in the interpre- 
tation of the scriptures is great and obvious; and it would 
seem as if the God of revelation had, of design, selected that 
portion of the world which is not subject to change in habits 
and manners, in order to furnish a living demonstration of the 
truth of his word in all ages and times. He has sent down, so 
to speak, from age to age, ‘living, corroborative testimony of the 
truth of the descriptions, thet accuracy of the reference to habits 
and modes of speech in the sacred writings; and he has se- 

cured the possibility of illustrating the meaning of the sacred 
volume in ages far remote from the times, and in lands far 
distant from the place where the volume was written. Per- 
haps, in no part of the world can the value of this fact be bet- 
ter appreciated than in our own country. Here every thing 
is changing. Our customs, habits, modes of living, style of 
building, manner of intercourse, and even names of places and 
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aspects of the country, are constantly fluctuating. We level 
hills and exalt valleys; we change our laws and modes of 
thinking, and the aspect of the country; and every thing 
among us, as in the shifting scenes of the drama, is passing 
away. How little prospect is there in this land, that at the 
distant period of two thousand years, it will be possible from 
any habits of life which may then subsist, or modes of inter- 
course or living, to illustrate what is occurring now. How 
slight is the prospect, that there will be any remaining monu- 
ments, for example, to illustrate the events of the American 
revolution. Or to take an instance still more to our purpose, 
how impossible will it be then to furnish, from any existing 
customs or modes of life, an illustration of the character, hab- 
its, or mode of life, of ‘the aborigines of our own country. 
The last remnant of that devoted people will have disappeared. 
Their villages, their tribes, their habitations, will all have van- 
ished ; and neither in regard to their rites, their manner of 
speech, their modes of living, their customs in war or in peace, 
will there be any living and | surviving monuments. And how 
little can a book now written pertaining to their habits and 
modes of life, receive any illustration from those future times. 
But not so with the bible. The book of Job, the oldest written 
record in the world, composed probably more than three thou- 
sand five hundred years ago, can now receive full and ample 
illustration from the habits and customs of the tribes, that live 
and wander over the regions where the patriarch lived. Idu- 
mea, though now inhabited by a new race of people,—a people 
not descended from the patriarch of Ur,—yet furnishes illustra- 
tions of that ancient volume; and not a traveler wanders over 
that land, who does not furnish some striking illustration of 
what occurred more than one hundred generations i ago. 

Now we are to remember, that the bible is, throw ehout, an 
Oriental book. It was all penned, with the exception perhaps 
of a very few of the epistles, in Asia. It was conceived and 
published under an oriental sky ; by oriental people ; amidst 
oriental habits and customs. It depicts oriental scenery ; 
draws its illustrations from oriental customs; and speaks of 
people, that were entirely unlike our own in habits and in 
laws. ‘To illustrate it, therefore, it is obvious, that there shodul 
be an intimate knowledge of the habits and the customs of the 
East. 'To use the language of Prof. Bush, “In order to ap- 
preciate fully the truth of its descriptions, and the accuracy, 
force, and beauty of its various allusions, it is indispensable 
that the reader, as far as possible, separate himself from his 
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ordinary associations, and put himself, by a kind of mental 
transmutation, into the very circumstances of the writers. He 
must set himself down in the midst of oriental scenery —gaze 
upon the sun, sky, mountains, and rivers of Asia—go forth 
with the nomade tribes of the desert—follow their flocks— 
travel with their caravans—rest in their tents—lodge in their 
khans—load and unload their camels—drink at their water- 
ing places—pause during the heat of the day under their palms 
—cultivate the fields with their own rude implements—gather 
in or glean after their harvest—beat out and ventilate their grain 
in their open thrashing floors—dress in their costumes—note 
their proverbial or idiomatic forms of speech, and listen to the 
strain of song or story, with which they beguile the vacant 
hours.” (Preface to the “ Illustrations of Scripture.”) 
Perhaps in these travels there is no one point on which 
more direct light is thrown, than in regard to the geographical 
position, and the present state of the places mentioned in scrip- 
ture ; and in this respect, direct confirmation is given of the 
truth of the sacred record. Impostors do not mention names 
of places, or make circumstantial statements, or if they do, 
they are easily detected. In this respect, the sacred writers 
are unlike all other writers. ‘There are no others who are so 
frequent in the mention of names of places; in allusion to ex- 
isting customs; and in reference to prevailing habits of. men. 
Now, every one must have been struck with the great defi- 
ciency of geographical information in all the older commen- 
taries on the bible, and with the inextricable confusion in 
which they are involved, and with the manifest contradiction 
between one commentator and another. There is evidently 
a want of that information on these subjects, which can be de- 
rived only from an examination of places referred to in the 
sacred volume. And it is manifest, that if on examination 
of these places it shall be found, that the description in the 
bible is correct, it will not only throw important light on the 
inspired pages, but will be also a demonstration, that the 
writers were honest men; that they described things as they 
were ; that their narrative is true; and that the books of the 
sacred scriptures were written in the circumstances and at 
the time alledged. In this respect, importaht proof is furnished 
by every traveler into Oriental regions, of the truth of the sa- 
cred volume, and of its fidelity to nature. In illustration of 
this remark, we may refer to the light which the travels of 
Burckhardt have thrown upon places in the boundaries of 
ancient Moab, and consequently, on the 15th and 16th chap- 
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ters of Isaiah. The locality of these places is determined 
without the shadow of a doubt; and after the lapse of almost 
three thousand years since the predictions in these chapters 
were penned, it has been reserved to a modern traveler to 
demonstrate the correctness of the description of the ancient 
prophet. Do impostors; do men who write at random; do 
men who are not acquainted with the countries which they 
describe ; and do men who do not live in the times to which 
those writings refer, enter so minutely into the descriptions 
of places, that the narrative can be verified thousands of years 
after all the principal actors of the time, and even the nation to 
which they refer, have been swept away? And does there 
need to be a more irrefragable demonstration, that Isaiah lived, 
and wrote at the time when it is alledged in the bible that he 
did, and while Moab was yet a flourishing and a powerful 
nation ? 

In further illustration of the geographical accuracy of the sa- 
cred writers, and of the light which the researches of modern 
travelers cast on the scriptures in that respect, we may refer to 
the case before us,—the discovery of the ruins of Petra or Sela. 
The sacred writers speak of the capital of Idumea as situated 
in the cliffs of a rock ; as strongly guarded by nature by sur- 
rounding cliffs ; as exalted like the nest of an eagle, and thus 
as bidding defiance to the attacks of their enemies. So 
Jeremiah speaks of the residence of Edom: 


The pride of thine heart hath lifted thee up, 

Thou, who dwellest in the cliffs of the rocks, 

And hast hold of the height of the hills; 

‘Though thou makest thy nest high like the eagle, 

Thence will I bring thee down, saith Jenovan. 

And Edom shall be for a waste, 

Every one that passes through her shall be astonished, 

And shall hiss in derision at ali her desolations. 

Like the overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah, and the neighboring 
cities, shall she be, saith JeEnovan. 

No man shall dwell there, 

And no son of man shall lodge in her.—(Jer. xlix. 16, 17, 18.) 


And thus Obadiah : 


The pride of thy heart hath lifted thee up, 

Thou, who dwellest in the cliffs of the rocks, 

In a lofty habitation, 

Saying in his heart, 

Who will bring me down to the ground? 

Though thou art elevated like the eagle, 

Though thou makest thy nest among the stars, 

Thence will I bring thee down, saith Jenovan.—{ Ver. 3, 4.) 


Vou. IX. 32 
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With what surprising accuracy, as now appears from the 
travels of Burckhardt and Laborde, did the prophets describe 
the ancient situation of the capital of Idumea! And with what 
minute and astonishing fidelity did they foretell its condition, 
as it is now after a lapse of almost three thousand years! 
What men, unacquainted with the true character and situation 
of that celebrated capital at the time in which they wrote, 
could have furnished a description so accurate! And what 
men, who were not gifted with prophetic inspiration, could 
have portrayed with such surprising correctness, the present 
situation of that singular and celebrated capital i" 

The travels of moderns are thus furnishing the fullest de- 
monstration of the truth of the ancient prophecies. It has 
been long ago remarked, that the evidence of prophecy is ew- 
mulative, and is augmenting from age to age. But it could 
scarcely have been comprehended, that a single century would 
have accumulated such a mass of demonstrations of the truth 
of prophecy, as have been furnished during the last century 
of the truth of the prophetic predictions. The ruins of Baby- 
lon, of Tyre, of Nineveh, of Petra, of Jerusalem, the desola- 
tions of Moab and of Idumea, have been surveyed, and the 
world has been amazed at the verbal accuracy with which 
the prophet foretold their present condition. In perusing the 
travels of Burckhardt, Maundrell, Votnry, Laborde, &c., the 
mind ranges amidst demonstrations, that Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
Ezekiel, were under the inspiration of God. And though the 
names of these ancient seers may scarcely occur in these wri- 
tings, yet it is impossible almost not to suppose, that these 
writings are the counterpart of the ancient predicti 
corresponding part of the tally that has been found in modern 
times. Every Oriental traveler thus undesignedly contributes 
to the mass of demonstration, that the writings of the prophets 
were from God; nor do we know of a more effectual mode 
of meeting scepticism on these subjects, than by an extensive 
circulation of the writings of Oriental travelers. Keith, in his 
work on the Prophecies, though it is mostly derived from 
other works, has rendered an invaluable service to the cause 
of truth. No man, it is confidently believed, can rise from the 
perusal of that work, without being amazed at the accuracy 
of the ancient predictions, and the surprising minuteness and 
detail with which the ancient prophecies can be illustrated 
from the researches of Oriental travelers. 

The argument on this subject is a simple one, and it is as 
clear and impressible as it is simple. Babylon, Tyre, Nineveh, 
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and Petra, were splendid and mighty cities, the capitals of king- 
doms, and the centers of the commercial world. They pos- 
sessed great natural advantages for commerce, as it was then 
conducted, and they were in the height of their magnificence. 
At the time when Isaiah and Ezekiel uttered their predictions, 
there was no more probability, from any natural causes, that 
they would become a lonely rock, a waste, a pool, or a habita- 
tion of jackals, porcupines, and serpents, than there is now 
that London, or Paris, or New York, should be abandoned to 
desolation. No prophetic sagacity could have discerned the 
conquests which should lay them desolate ; or the upbuilding 
of rival cities to destroy their power; or the changes in the 
commercial world, that should divert the trade from these great 
marts ; or the destruction of the kingdom of which they were 
the capital. The annunciation of a man clothed in rough gar- 
ments, of humble origin, of little learning, proclaiming in the 
streets of Paris, or Liverpool, now, that they “should never 
be inhabited, neither should they be dwelt in from generation 
to generation ; that the wild beasts of the desert should lie 
there, and their houses be full of doleful creatures; that the 
owls should dwell there, and the Satyrs should dance there ; 
that they should be a possession for the bittern, and pools of 
water,” would be just as probable as was the sentence an- 
nounced respecting Babylon. 'To conjecture that cities may 
fall into ruin; to see that there may be important changes in 
the commercial world, may not be beyond the ken of political 
sagacity ; but how could it be known, that Tyre would be a 
barren rock ; how that Babylon would become a standing pool ? 
How could it be foreseen, that commerce, which once centered 
in Petra, should take entirely a different direction, and that 
even the situation of this capital should be for ages unknown ? 
‘These remarks might be pursued to great length; but our want 
of space compels us to pause. 

The travels of Laborde have furnished a demonstration not 
unlike those furnished by former travelers, but one of a simi- 
lar kind—an addition to the great mass which had before been 
accumulated. We know not what infidelity has to reply to 
evidence of this kind. It is a demonstration which will sur- 
vive; which may be examined and re-examined from age to 
age; and which is an enduring monument, wrought with pa- 
tient toil and unwearied care under the Divine superintendence, 
in the very rock ; excavated in the solid globe, while the shades 
of gloomy night hung over Europe ; wrought out of enduring 
materials by generations of men, who in doing it, built them 
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over sepulchers, and whose names have long since perished, 
to be laid open in the last days of the world, and to furnish an 
imperishable demonstration in all future times of the truth of 
the sacred volume. How much is this like God! 

The language of contempt and derision is often heard from 
certain quarters, in regard to improvement in theology ; or to 
the supposition, that as a science it is capable of improvement. 
And as the opinion is understood by those who meet it with a 
sneer, it may not be deemed remarkable, that it should meet 
with opposition, or excite alarm. But the word theology may 
be understood in various senses; and those who- deride the 
supposition, that it is susceptible of improvement, seem not to 
have adverted to this fact. It may denote, as it perhaps strictly 
does, the system as it lies in the sacred scriptures, as it came 
from God; and in this sense, it is evidently no more capable 
of. improvement than are the starry heavens, or the flowers of 
the field, or the insect’s wing, by the clumsy or feeble hand of 
man; and to say, in this sense, that the system is capable of 
improvement, is impious as well as foolish. But the word is 
also used in another, which may be called its teehnical sense. 
It denotes the system as it lies in books; as it is taught in the 
Seminaries ; as it is proclaimed in the pulpit; as it is found in 
commentaries ; as it exists in the understandings and the hearts 
of men. In this sense, it answers to the systems of astronomy, 
and botany, and anatomy, as they are found in the scientific 
arrangements on these subjects, and as they are taught in col- 
leges and schools. 'T'o say, that those systems are susceptible 
of improvement, is what is admitted and felt on all hands; and 
to improve them calls forth all the talents of their votaries, 
and no small part of the active zeal of the world. To improve 
them, is to make them more conformable to nature; to furnish 
more perfect classifications and arrangements ; to enrich them 
with new facts; to give them a more perfect nomenclature ; 
and to bring up from the boundless stores of nature, that 
which shall exhibit the truth in all these subjects more per- 
fectly to the mind. So we say in theology. All the improve- 
ment which can be desired ; all which has ever been contem- 
plated, consists in making the system more in accordance with 
nature, i. e. with facts, as they are revealed by God, and as 
they occur in his works. 'To do this, it has not been regarded 
as an improbable supposition, that there may have been errors 
in the systems of Turretin, or Hopkins, or Ridgely ; that some 
things may have been stated to be facts which are not facts ; 
that some definitions might be corrected ; that some philosophi- 
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cal speculations might be removed to advantage; that there 
might be with advantage a new nomenclature, or arrange- 
ment ; or that there may be some illustrations of scripture fur- 
nished, which were unknown to them; some hidden truth 
brought out by research and study, which may modify many 
of the statements which are now made ; some gems lying deep 
in the earth, that may be dug up by the toil of this and fu- 
ture generations, to give new beauty and value to the system 
of theology, which shall be prepared for the acceptance of 
mankind. 

The researches of Oriental travelers furnish an illustration 
of the truth of our remarks on this point. We scarcely 
know any department of theology which is more susceptible 
of improvement, or beautiful illustration, than those which 
are dependent on a knowledge of the customs, habits, laws, 
and usages of Oriental nations. And we are disposed to 
think, that no small part of our current theological literature, 
which has relation to this subject, needs to be re-modeled. 
They cannot but be sensible of this, who have paid any con- 
siderable attention to the old modes of interpreting the sacred 
volume, and to the older commentaries in any language. 
How defective they are in all the points which might now be 
happily elucidated from the writings of Oriental travelers, 
need not be told to the careful student of the sacred volume. 
Indeed, we are disposed to think, that one of the things which 
is Most imperiously demanded in these times—and which we 
doubt not the necessity of the case will create at no distant pe- 
riod—is acommentary on the sacred scriptures, that shall be freed 
from the cumbrous learning of many of the older commen- 


ae “or 
tators ; from the allegorical and mystical style of exposition— 


if that can be called “exposition which is no exposition—from 
the leaden and heavy mode of sermonizing on each text of 
scripture ; and from the dreaming and sleepy trains of “practi- 
cal reflection” on the text, which often have as much relation 
to a chapter in the koran, as to the chapter under considera- 
tion: a commentary which shall embody the results of all the 
Oriental researches ; and give to the world the fruits of archae- 
ological and philogical investigation ; the results of inquiry 
into the manners and customs of the East; and the process of 
the fulfillment of the prophecies , as they are furnished on the 
spot. The thoughts of these times are tending to such a re- 
sult. ‘The christian world is demanding such a commentary. 
The eagerness with which any work that contains such illus- 
trations, is seized upon by the public, is an exponent of the 
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state of feelings in the christian world. ‘The augmented at- 
tention to sacred literature and criticism; to philology and to 
the customs of the East; and the fact, that God in his Provi- 
dence has directed the steps of the most intelligent travelers 
of modern times, amidst many perils, to the very lands where 
David tuned his lyre; where Isaiah uttered the predictions re- 
specting future time; where JeHovau proclaimed his law amidst 
smoke and flames; and where the Redeemer of the world 
‘“‘spake as man never spake,” is an indication that such illus- 
trations of the sacred volume will be, at no distant period, fur- 
nished to the world. We need only add, that almost bound- 
less resources for such a work are furnished already, in the 
works of Rosenmuller, of Gesenius, of Jahn, and in the travels 
to which we have referred so often in this article. The bible 
is a book of wonders ; and God is unfolding in all parts of the 
world, and in every science, the means of its elucidation. It 
demands for its correct exposition, profound thought, much 
prayer, deep acquaintance with the languages in which it was 
written, an accurate knowledge of the fime when it was com- 
posed, and a profound and “intimate acquaintance with the 
present state of the world. There is no science which will 
not pour all its rays of light on its sacred pages; there is no 
land that can be explored, which will not furnish something 
that may contribute to its elucidation ; there is no traveler 
into distant and barbarous climes, who does not come back with 
something that may aid us better to understand its immortal 
pages ; there isno man qualified to explain it thoroughly, who 
does not bring to the investigation the light which is furnish- 
ed from all ages, and from all nations of the world. And yet 
we are told on one hand, with the utmost pertinacity and stead- 
fastness, that the system of theology is complete, long since 
complete, and embalmed in the works of the fathers—that all 
has been done which can be done, to promote the advancement 
of the science of theology ;—and on the other hand, with just 
as much pertinacity and steadfastness, that the standard of cleri- 

cal and theological learning is too high ; that men should be 
introduced into the ministry, and sent forth as the expounders of 
the lively oracles—of the oldest and profoundest book of this 
world—without a knowledge of ancient literature, and with 
greatly abbreviated training in the schools of learning. Our be- 
lief is, that this age, and subsequent ages, will demand much 
more profound attainments in those who are set to expound the 
bible ; and a far more diligent and studious application of their 
powers to this work—and in ¢his belief and expectation, rests 
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our hope of the future glory of the church ; and, under God, of 
the final prevalence of the true religion throughout the world. 





The following article has been handed us by one who has had considerable 
experience in one of our large benevolent societies, and on this account, as 
well as the importance of the subject, demands the attention of the christian 
public: 


Art. IV.—Tur NECESSITY AND QUALIFICATIONS OF Pupn- 
Lic AGENTS FOR BENEVOLENT SocierTIES. 


THE great work of evangelizing the world is to be accom- 
plished, instrumentally, by the ministry and the press. While 
pastors are laboring for the conversion of sinners, and the edi- 
fication of christians at home, missionaries are to be sent abroad 
to preach the gospel to the heathen ; the bible is to be distribu- 
ted to all the families that dwell upon the face of the earth ; 
religious tracts are to be scattered to the four winds of heaven ; 
and sabbath schools for the instruction of the young in divine 
knowledge, are to be universally established and maintained. 
That these and the various other plans of christian effort may 
be executed, the benevolent societies, whose object is the con- 
version and sanctification of the human family, must be sus- 
tained and enlarged in their operations. ‘To do this is a work 
of great labor, and one that must be performed by men espe- 
cially set apart to this service. ‘There must, indeed, be some 
specified individual or individuals to manage every concern. 
This is necessary in agricultural affairs, in manufacturing 
business, in commercial or mercantile pursuits. Every estab- 
lishment or business, however large or small, or of whatever 

nature, must be conducted in this way. ‘The kind and amount 
of labor to be performed, in the successful prosecution of the 
benevolent enterprises of the age, is such, that pastors cannot 
perform it, and discharge their official duties. Speaking of 
the necessity of agents, a highly respectable clergyman thus 
remarks : “ Ministers may exert a most salutary influence on 
the minds of their people in stirring them up to prayer, con- 
tributions, and mutual endeavors. Can they take the work of 
the christian enterprises entirely into their own hands, and re- 
lieve the church from the tax arising from agencies? My an- 
swer is, that at present, whatever may be hereafter, they can- 
not. It is universally agreed, that the number of persons to 
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be found in the christian community, who are suitable to un- 
dertake in important agencies, is small. Many good ministers 
have not the moral power to stir up christians to a liberal state 
of feeling, and induce them to contribute largely. I judge of 
the utility of agents, in part, from their happy effects upon my 
own people. It is, in my view, owing to their influence, that 
ministers and christians have progressed in zeal, and a willing 
mind to promote the spread of the gospel to the degree it has 
been, and it will not be safe to withtibaty their propelling pow- 
er.” Another distinguished minister writes : “ Agents, general 
and subordinate, are in my view indispensable. 'These must 
be men of great zeal, firmness, and discretion, of good address 
and spirit. By these agents every auxiliary, and the people 
where it is established, must, after suitable intervals, be visited, 
be preached to, talked with, instructed, electrified, and put up 
to increased activity. Such a visit would do incalculable 
good. Not every pastor is fitted to act as agent, even among 
his own people. No one is in circumstances to do the busi- 
ness in the best manner, and it is nearly impossible that any 
one should have in all points the requisite information. Were 
the pastors to undertake the business, they would not secure 
for all the benevolent enterprises of the day more than well- 
qualified agents would for one. ‘The weakness of the church 
is its covetousness. This would be so promoted by this meas- 
ure, that in a few years the churches would scarcely be able 
to sustain their own weight. Thus, congregations that have 
fenced out agents, are, some of them at least, becoming unable 
to support their own pastors. The present plan of religious 
effort is a good one. ‘The main improvement, of which it is 
susceptible, respects, in my opinion, its agents. ‘These should 
be the best men that can be found.” Similar is the testimony 
of another eminent clergyman: “ As to the efforts of ministers, 
there is here and there one who comes forward in behalf of 
the operations of the day efficiently without the assistance of 
agents. But, in general, I seriously doubt whether, without 
this assistance, much would be accomplished by them. Most 
of our evangelical ministers do feel, I trust, an interest in the 
various enterprises of christian benevolence, and are, in some 
good degree, acquainted with the leading facts relating to them. 
But it cannot be expected, that they should have that minute ac- 
quaintance with each great object, or should take that deep inte- 
rest in it, which is found in the agent, whose time and thoughts 
are almost exclusively devoted to the object. The agent, then, 
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in all probability, will plead the cause entrusted to him with 
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more ability than the minister, and, of course, with more suc- 
cess. Even the ministers who are most efficient, will often 
derive material assistance from the visits of an agent, and their 
people will be stirred up to efforts far beyond what they would 
have been, if addressed by their own pastors. It will not be 
safe to leave the cause of benevolence to the spontaneous ex- 
ertions of ministers and churches. It would languish in their 
hearts, and be neglected in their efforts. They need to be 
acted upon ‘ab extra’ 'The most effective method is the em- 
ployment of living, speaking agents, men of judgment, men of 
zeal, deeply interested in the subjects for which they plead, 
and able to plead for them intelligently and impressively.” 

Such are the opinions of some of the most distinguished min- 
isters of the gospel in this country, in relation to the necessity 
of agents; and such, it is believed, will be the opinions of all 
ministers and christians, whenever the subject is duly consid- 
ered. 

In view of the prominent part which agents are to take in 
evangelizing the world, it is important, that the qualifications 
requisite in them should be pointed out, both as it respects 
those who sustain these relations, and the christian community, 
by whom they are employed. Nor is this subject one of so 
much delicacy as it would seem to be on a slight view of it. 
The qualifications important to be possessed by persons in 
either of the three learned professions, law, medicine, and divine 
ity, are often considered. ‘Those of ministers, especially, are a 
frequent topic of discussion at the time of their induction into 
office, and beneficial effects to the people, and to the ministry, 
are supposed to result from it. Similar effects may be expe- 
rienced from the discussion of the characteristic qualities ne- 
cessary in agents. 

What qualfications, then, are desirable in a public agent of 
a benevolent society ? 

1. Respectable talents. 

If an agent possesses only ordinary mental powers, however 
much he may be loved for his amiableness, he will not be duly 
respected, and, consequently, the cause he pleads will in some 
measure fail to be appreciated ; for it is usual and natural to 
associate the cause advocated with him who advocates it. It 
is important, that he should possess good talents, that he may 
be able to present his subject in a forcible and impressive man- 
ner. It is even desirable, that his mind should be of a high 
order, though this is not absolutely necessary to his being use- 
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ful. A competency of talents for his work is absolutely es- 
sential. 

2. Good sense. 

This is a combination of talents, and a primary requisite. 
While an agent ought to possess a clear and comprehensive 
mind, it should be well balanced, that soundness in judgment 
and discretion in action, may characterize all his proceedings. 
What is sometimes called forecast. should be a distinguishing 
feature in his character. A large share of sound, common 
sense, is indispensable in an agent. Without this, he will not 
be likely to succeed in his enterprise. 

3. Respectable appearance and address. 

It is desirable, that an agent be favored with an attractive 
form. His manners, too, should be prepossessing—social, 
amiable, and free from all violations of etiquette ; his attire 
and habits respectful, and such as become a clergyman. ‘The 
opinion, that an agent will be more acceptable and successful, 
by laying aside his clerical dress and practices, is entirely er- 
roneous. By such conduct, he will be considered as treating 
the ministerial character with levity, degrade himself, and, 
consequently, diminish his usefulness. It will be a favorable 
circumstance if an agent possesses a voice that is pleasant and 
easily audible, and an utterance which is ready and distinct. 
These will render him more acceptable, and will greatly fa- 
cilitate his labors. 

4. Good health and spirits. 

These will have a tendency to prevent depression in seasons 
of trial. Trials an agent will be liable to experience ; and 
happy for him will it be, if under them he has the sympathy 
of those around him, and if, by nature and grace, he is able 
to endure them. Bodily indisposition and mental dejection 
will unfit him for his arduous services, and the discouraging 
scenes through which he may be called to pass. He ought to 
possess great courage and a determined perseverance, and 
never be diverted from the path of duty ; and an air of cheer- 
fulness and hope should always be exhibited in his counte- 
nance, while engaged in promoting his cause. 

5. Ability to devise and prosecute those plans, which are 
best adapted to accomplish the object in view. 

It is important, that an agent be able to devise plans not only 
for himself, but also for others, that they may assist in the en- 
terprise in which he is engaged ; and his plans should be not 
fanciful, but judicious and feasible. While he plans wisely, 
he should be able, also, to set himself and others to work in 
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the accomplishment of the plans devised. It is, moreover, im- 
portant, that he be bold in his conceptions, ardent in his feel- 
ings, and efficient in his operations—not blustering in his 
movements, but sober, steady, and diligent in his labors. In 
order to devise and execute those plans which will best promote 
his object, he must possess a full and accurate knowledge of 
the enterprise in which he is engaged ; and while in the prose- 
cution of his work, he should “expect great things, and at- 
tempt great things.” 

6. Good business-habits. 

An agent ought, in some degree, to have confidence in his 
own abilities; and yet be always ready to receive advice and 
assistance from others. He ought likewise to be quick in 
thought and movements, but not hasty in decision or action. 
It is desirable, that he should be a good financier—be strictly 
accurate in al] pecuniary concerns, and scrupulously and 
punctiliously so, in collecting funds and accounting for them. 
He should be uniformly frank in all his conduct, and devoid 
of all deceptive practices and cunning craftiness in his pro- 
ceedings. All he says and does should be in perfect accord- 
ance with truth—truth neither exaggerated nor diminished. 
Over-statements for the purpose of accomplishing an object are 
not to be approved. ‘The doctrine, that the end will justify 
the means, is never to be adopted. He should, too, be habitu- 
ally exact in all his transactions, and punctual in all his en- 
gagements—ever acting under a realizing sense of his respon- 
sibility to the great Head of the church, and also to some 
public board. ‘This is necessary for his own safety and de- 
fence, as well as a guarantee to the community for the faithful 
discharge of his duties. 

7. Gentleness and liberality in feeling and conduct. 

An agent ought to be exempt from selfish or sinister mo- 
tives and purposes, sectarian prejudices and local partialities, 
—disposed to gratify the community in their predilections, 
so far as is consistent with truth and duty. He ought to pos- 
sess a large soul—one that can overlook trifles, and will not 
descend to low measures—one that is charitable towards those 
of different views and feelings, and will embrace in its benev- 
olence the great family of man. He ought also to be devoid 
of affectation, or a magisterial air, and to possess and exhibit 
high and commanding principles of action. Never should he 
be guilty of incivility or misbehavior towards any individual, 
because he happens not to think with him in relation to his 
object, or to contribute to it so largely as he would desire. 
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Soft words and a winning manner should characterize one who 
is to act in the official capacity of a public agent. He should, 
too, ever treat with all due respect the ministers of the gos- 
pel, and enter their inclosures only by the door, remembering, 
that each one of them is bishop in his own diocese, nor 
should he ever interfere with the concerns of the minister, or 
church, or parish. Nothing like dictation should appear in 
his feelings, manner, or conduct. It will be a happy circum- 
stance, if he shall have been a pastor, as he will then know 
the views, feelings, and rights, of those in that situation, and 
be able so to demean himself as to meet their approbation. 

8. Deep interest in the cause of benevolence generally. 

A person who acts as an agent should be favorably disposed 
towards all the christian enterprises of the present day, and 
exercise the most fraternal spirit towards those individuals 
who conduct them. While he should never view his own 
object as the only one worthy the attention of all christendom, 
nor perhaps as the most important; nor infringe on the rights 
and prerogatives of those who may have fellowship with him 
in the same or other benevolent societies ; he should, however, 
possess full confidence in the cause he espouses, love it, and 
be ardently engaged in its promotion. ‘This he may do and 
not disparage kindred institutions, but regard them as neces- 
sary parts of the great whole. He should, too, be capable of 
strong emotions, and be so engrossed with the cause of benev- 
olence, as to labor indefatigably with body and mind ; feeling, 
that “the king’s business requires haste,” and that “ it is good 
always to be zealously affected in a good thing.” 

9. Entire devotedness to the enterprise in view. 

In carrying forward the affairs of this world, there must be 
a division of labor. All cannot perform the same or every part 
of the work which is to be done. This is so in the nature of 
things, and this being true, every individual should perform the 


: feng 
service which falls to him. An agent, therefore, should con- 


sider himself as wholly set apart to the employment assigned 
him,—as exclusively devoted to it in thought, purpose, “and 
action. In this way he will accomplish more, and all inter- 
ferences and jealousies will be prevented. Asa general thing, 
it is not expedient, that an agent should perform the business 
which peculiarly belongs to. pastors, nor is it wise, that an 
agent of one benevolent society should take an active = in 
managing the concerns of another similar society. Evils have 
arisen, and evils ordinarily will arise, from such a course of 
procedure. 
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10. Circumspection in conversation and deportment. 

The conversation of an agent should be principally on the 
subject of his agency. His affections should be absorbed in 
his own cause, and then, out of the abundance of his heart, 
his mouth will speak. He should be strictly a confidential 
man,—one who will neither tell all he knows, nor disclose 
secrets. Some men seem to glory in revealing every thing, 
as well as knowing every thing. But no man is more to be 
dreaded or despised, than one who goes about retailing what 
ought to be his own secrets or the secrets of others. Such 
conduct in an agent will be detrimental to himself, or to the 
cause he espouses. He ought, therefore, to set a watch at the 
door of his lips, and at the same time to maintain such a de- 
portment generally towards those with whom he associates, 
as rather to prevent, than invite, too much inquisitiveness on 
their part. His whole conversation and intercourse with in- 
dividuals, families, and the great community, ought to be holy, 
and to have a sanctifying effect. Wherever he is, or in what- 
soever circumstances, he should endeavor to lead all to God, 
and to devotedness in the cause of the Redeemer. In all his 
deportment, he should, too, be very observant of the courtesies 
of life, and never suffer those families whose hospitality he en- 
joys, to be incommoded on his account. A gentlemanly, un- 
obtrusive manner, is peculiarly becoming. ‘There is a heed- 
lessness much to be reprobated, and an undefined courtesy 
much to be approved. 

11. Freedom from a contentious disposition. 

Possessing the spirit of meekness, forbearance, and kindness, 
an agent should refrain from petty strifes, and maintain, at all 
times, and in all places, the dignity which becomes the min- 
isterial character. He ought never to permit himself, in the 
common acceptation of the term, to dispute with those with 
whom he associates, or to come in collision with any class of 
people whatever. He should be free from a censorious, fault- 
finding spirit, and abstain from all sectarian and unnecessary 
controversies, being so much engrossed in his own peculiar 
business, as to leave no time for such subjects, feeling also, 
that he is “ doing a great work and cannot come down’ to en- 
gage in things of this nature. Were this the case, more har- 
mony would subsist even among agents representing the dif- 
ferent denominations, and engaged in subjects the most ex- 
citing ; and thus, through their instrumentality, party feelings 
and sectarian jealousies “might be allayed. 

12. A good classical and theological education. 
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Knowledge is power, in every department of human life and 
action, and no less so in the ministry, than in~ther professions. 
This is true also in respect to agents. A good education will 
ordinarily be necessary to qualify them for their work, and to 
obtain for them respect with the literary and religious, and | 
may add, irreligious part of the community. And this educa- 
tion permanent agents must acquire, before commencing their 
agency, for after entering upon it, they will have no time to ob- 
tain it, and, had they time, their ‘minds would not be suitably 
prepared to do it. ‘This remark applies but partially to those 
agents who are temporarily employed. Most men, uneducated 
in the business to which they are devoted, are predisposed to 
be radical in their principles and conduct. As a general 
thing, this is true not only of those of this description in the 
learned professions, but also in the other occupations of life. 
Not having been disciplined like those regularly taught, they 
are very likely to possess in many respects feelings and senti- 
ments different from others, and, consequently, to conduct in 
a manner that will be diverse. It is on this account desirable, 
that an agent should be regularly and thoroughly educated. 
He will also be much happier in the society of those who are 
thus educated, than he would be were he destitute of such an 
education. 

13. Eminent piety. 

Above all things, an agent ought to possess piety,—piety of 
the highest order, ‘the most ardent and devoted ; not period- 
ical, but uniform piety. His heart should clow with love 
to God and man. He should feel, that all he is, and has, 
and can do, is Christ’s, wholly Christ’s,—consecrated to the 
promotion of his cause and the honor of his name. A desire 
for the glory of Jehovah and the salvation of men, together 
with a deep sense of dependence on God for success in his 
enterprise, ought ever to be prevalent in his mind. Such 
piety will inspire him with courage and incite him to vigorous 
efforts,—efforts which will be accompanied with humble, fer- 
vent, importunate, and persevering prayer. 

The intercourse of such an agent with the community will 
ever be sanctifying ; and his addresses will impress the people 
to whom he may have access, with their high responsibility 
for the right improvement of their talents, time, property,— 
their all. His sanctity will recommend him to the conscience 
and heart, and will secure for him the respect, confidence, and 
cheerful co-operation of the public generally. 

Such are some of the traits of character desirable in a pub- 
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lic agent, though it is not to be expected, that any individual 
will possess them all, or any one of them in perfection. As in 
other persons, so in agents, perfection of character and life is 
not to be found. ‘The most that may reasonably be demanded, 
is a good degree of approximation to it. An agent who pos- 
sesses this will give satisfaction to the public, and be most 
cordially welcomed by ministers and people. He will be ac- 
ceptable in the family, in the pulpit, and in all his intercourse 
with individuals. 

The design of the preceding remarks is to present for con- 
sideration some thoughts on the necessity and qualifications 
of agents, by the perusal of which they themselves, and the 
public generally, may be profited. ‘The writer is not con- 
scious of any other motive or design. Having satisfied him- 
self, that the subject ought to be brought before the commu- 
nity, and having been urged to do it by a number of individ- 
uals whose judgment is highly to be respected, he has been 
induced to comply with their request. It is hoped, that those 
who peruse these observations, will do it in the same kind and 
charitable feelings with which they have been written. They 
are commended to the serious reflections of a candid public, 
the numerous agents that may be employed, and the different 
benevolent societies which may appoint them. 





Art. V.—Maria Monk AND HER IMPOSTURES. 


Awful Disclosures, by Maria Monk, of the Hotel Dieu Nunnery, of Montreal. 
Revised, with an Appendix, &c. &c. New York: Published for Maria 
Monk. 1836. 

Further Disclosures, by Maria Monk, concerning the Hotel Dieu Nunnery, of 
Montreal. Also her visit to Nun’s Island, and disclosures concerning that 
secret retreat. Preceded by a reply to the Priest’s book, by Rev. J. J. Sio- 
cum. New York: Published for Maria Monk. 1836. 


Ir the natural history of “Gudllibility” is ever written, the 
imposture of Maria Monk must hoid a prominent place in its 
pages. That a miserable and well-known prostitute in the 
city of Montreal, should invent a tale of monstrous and self- 
evident absurdities, and by means thereof gain immense sums 
of money to herself, and almost universal “credit to her story ; 
that she who is, on her own confession, a murderer, a fornica- 
tor, and a liar, ‘of the most depraved character, should gain 
credit among well-informed and intelligent men, and should 
be received and caressed in good society, in the city of New 
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York ; that all who venture to doubt, or even examine the 
truth of her story, should be denounced as the panders of 
popery, and aids to the devil ; all this is most hy reap and 
deserves to be recorded among the phenomena of the 

We propose, in this article, to give, not a formal an pe 
mentative review of the works of Maria Monk, much less to 
notice the grotesque logic put forth in the form of defences 
and prefaces to her books; we shall give a brief narration of 
the rise and progress of this singular delusion. Our facts 
come from the most unquestionable sources. 

In the summer of 1835, it was whispered about in certain 
circles, in the city of Montreal, that a nun, once an inmate of 
the Hotel Dieu, had returned after an elopement of the previ- 
ous year, for the purpose of exposing the crimes perpetrated 
in the nunnery. At once, the Rev. G. W. Perkins, pastor of 
the American Presbyterian church in Montreal, and the Rev. 
Mr. Curry, agent of the Canada Education and Home Mission- 
ary Society, determined for their own satisfaction, and the sat- 
isfaction of their friends, to investigate the truth of her story. 
Mr. Curry is extensively known as a clergyman of excellent 
character, whose protestantism, piety, and veracity, no respon- 
sible person has ever dared to question. Mr. Perkins has re- 
sided several years in the city of Montreal; is well known 
there to have been, from the first hour of his residence in the 
great center of Canadian popery, the public and uncomprom- 
ising opponent of Romanism. At all times, and in the most 
promiscuous assemblies, he controverts and exposes its influ- 
ences. ‘That the subsequent testimony of this gentleman may 
be duly appreciated, and the course he has pursued relative to 
Romanism clearly seen, let the following extract from the 
New York Evangelist be read : 

‘MontreaL, L. C., Feb. 3, 1837. 

Will you give the outline of an address of the Rev. G. W. Perkins, 
pastor of the American Presbyterian church in the city of Montreal, de- 
livered a few evenings since, at the Annual Meeting of the Montreal Bible 
Society, an insertion in your paper. You may remember that he has 
been assailed with peculiar bitterness, and loaded with the most oppro- 
bious epithets, for his testimony in relation to the work of Maria Monk, 
and its utter falsehood. These remarks, made by him in a large pub- 
lic and promiscuous assembly, in the city of Montreal, will show how 
fearlessly he assailed the Roman Catholic priesthood in their very cita- 
del, and how base are the insinuations, that he has been either bribed or 
intimidated. 

After some introductory remarks on the subject of a resolution which 
he held in his hand, he proceeded : 
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“There are many powerful obstacles to the circulation and influence 
of the word of God among us. ‘The most formidable of these is the 
decided opposition of the Roman Catholic priesthood. In hopes of 
giving greater weight to these observations, and to show that in the re- 
marks I intend to make on this subject, I am actuated by no feelings of 
personal ill-will, I beg leave to make the following statement : At our 
last anniversary | offered some observations on this topic, and attempt- 
ed to show, in language thought by some too strong, the nature and 
wickedness of the opposition made by the Catholic priesthood to the in- 
discriminate circulation and perusal of the sacred volume. But let it 
be recollected, that when the character of the same priesthood was as- 
sailed by one of the most attrocious calumnies which ever issued from 
the press, I was equally willing to give my evidence in their favor. 
You all recollect the book (that of Maria Monk) to which I allude, and 
a more base, polluted, and slanderous attack on any body of men, was 
never made. I blush that there have been Protestants to encourage the 
plot. Having had an opportunity, in conjunction with others, of exam- 
ining the truth of the statements in that book, and of gaining demon- 
strative evidence that they were totally false, 1 made my opinion pub- 
lic. Fer that I have been for months made the subject of the most un- 
fair and slanderous abuse by various papers in the United States. 

I allude to this subject here only to show that no personal ill-will 
prompts my present remarks—that I am willing to speak the truth, who- 
ever it may offend, or whoever it favors. 

I repeat, then, the Catholic priests of this city are decidedly op- 
posed to the indiscriminate circulation and perusal of the word of God. 
The report of your agent, extracts from which have been read, contain 
the fullest proof of that opposition. Any one of us has the most am- 
ple opportunity of verifying the truth of the remark, by endeavoring to 
introduce bibles among the numerous Catholic families of our city, who 
are destitute of the sacred volume. They do not receive it. ‘They dare - 
not receive it. And over some, who have ventured to receive and read 
it, has.been held a rod of iron. 

If there is any doubt on this subject, one suggestion will set the mat- 
ter at rest. We Protestant clergymen favor the indiscriminate and 
universal circulation and perusal of the scriptures. We prove our sin- 
cerity by our deeds. We urge such circulation and perusal. We form 
societies and expend time and money for the express purpose of sup- 
plying every individual with the scriptures. 

Now if the Catholic priesthood desire the indiscriminate perusal even 
of their own translation of the scriptures, why do they not demonstrate 
the sincerity of that desire by similar means? Why not give the scrip- 
tures to the people? Why not form societies for the purpose? Why 
does it happen that tens of thousands of families in the province are 
wholly destitute of the sacred scriptures? Not a finger is: raised by the 
Catholic priesthood to supply that destitution, and they meet with bitter 
hostility our efforts to eflect that supply. 

Vou. IX. 34 
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But I will not waste words to prove what every resident in Lower 
Canada knows. I will only add, sir, that the right to possess and read 
the word of God is asacred and inalienable right—one whose exercise 
cannot be impeded or prohibited without a most daring and impious 
usurpation. Nay, more, it is the influence of the bible, brought into 
contact with the common mind, which promotes national liberty and 
prosperity. Spain and France, at the period of the Reformation, were 
equal to England in power and national greatness. At the Reformation 
those countries were closed against the bible. England admitted it, 
and since then the bible and its truths have to a great degree been 
brought into contact with the minds of the people. What has been the 
result?’ France has been for fifty years fighting for liberty, and now 
at the close of her protracted and bloody struggles, is as far from it as 
ever. She never can be free as long as the want of the bible, and 
consequent fearful lack of moral principle, shall continue. Spain, for 
three centuries, has been sinking, and, from one of the proudest, 
wealthiest, strongest nations of Europe, has become poor and degraded, 
a proverb and a by-word. 

England has been rising in intelligence, wealth, and greatness. Her 
national character formed to some extent under the influence of the 
bible. She has secured her own liberty. The bible has been the 
corner-stone of her greatness. Upborne by its strong and elevating 
influence, she has become the greatest nation on the face of the globe. 

With these facts and truths before me, I hesitate not to say, that he 
who opposes or impedes the free and universal circulation and perusal 
of the word of God, is the worst enemy of the country. Werela 
politician, the class of men I would endeavor to hold up to public indig- 
nation, as the euemies to its liberties, and the panders to despotism, 
should be the opposers to the universal perusal of the bible. The Cath- 
olic priesthood are such opposers.”” (Loud applause.) 

I will not endeavor to continue this meagre sketch of the gentle- 
man’s address, as the latter part of it related to other topics.’ 


These two gentlemen first sought an interview with Maria 
Monk herself, and heard from her own lips the narration of her 
escape. As she had not at that time become perfectly familiar 
with her own story, they perceived in the incoherency and 
contradictions of her tale, the most ample proof of falsehood. 

Another startling fact was soon ascertained. Maria Monk 
had traveled from New York in company with a young man of 
rather unfortunate notoriety, by the name of Hoyt; and from 
inquiries addressed to some of their fellow passengers by the 
way, and subsequently from her own confession, they learned, 
that these two worthies had, during the journey, passed in 
taverns and steamboats as husband and wife. In proceeding 
with their inquiries, they found, that the girl was well known 
in Montreal, as one of that wretched class who abound in the 
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suburbs of every large city. Her notoriety as a harlot was 
established, not only by the evidence of those who had been 
her associates in this career of infamy, but by the testimony of 
individuals whom accident or benevolence had made ac- 
quainted with her character. 

As these inquiries were made almost immediately after the 
arrival of the girl, there could have been no time for the for- 
mation of any concerted scheme, by those interested, for the 
ruin of her reputation. The gentlemen making the inquiries 
were the known and declared opponents of popery; if there 
was any danger of impartiality, their prejudices would have 
inclined them to believe every story to the disadvantage of the 
priests, and the professors of the Catholic faith. Had the sto- 
ry of Maria Monk been confirmed, it would have given them 
an immense advantage in the controversy pending between 
Catholics and Protestants. Their prejudices and interest, all, 
would induce them to receive favorably every fact or asser- 
tion, which could go to confirm the character and evidence of 
Maria Monk. They found, however, the notoriety of the girl so 
ereat ; her character so infamous ; and could trace her through 
scenes of licentiousness so revolting, during the very years 
in which she pretends to have been an inmate of the nunnery, 
that they felt constrained, after full investigation and on am- 
ple evidence, to pronounce her a harlot and an impostor. 

The wretched girl remained in the city of Montreal but a 
short time. Within that brief period, however, her own con- 
duct, aside from all the evidence which has been previously 
alluded to, was exceedingly suspicious. On one occasion she 
became dissatisfied with her keeper, Hoyt; informed the ser- 
vant maid at the hotel, that her husband rendered her life mis- 
erable, by ill treatment; borrowed a bonnet, and fled. She 
was found the next day in one of her old and familiar haunts, 
a brothel in the suburbs, and by some means was persua- 
ded to return to her employer. When some degree of notori- 
ety had been given to her tale, among the inhabitants of Mon- 
treal, it excited nothing but a smile of pity or contempt. It 
was considered beneath notice, belief, or refutation. ‘The sto- 
ries of Munchausen or Gulliver, were as likely to be met with 
sober denial or argument, or received with credit among intel- 
ligent men, as the fictions of Maria Monk. 

Finding she could neither gain belief, money, nor opposition, 
in Montreal, shedeparted. It was supposed, thatshe would return 
to her former pursuits ; neither Catholic nor Protestant thought 
it necessary to deny her story. The inhabitants of New Ha- 
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ven would por be persuaded formally to deny, that an 
“auto da fe” had been held on their public square, in the 
the summer of 1836, even though some prostitute in Philadel- 
phia should declare, that such a thing had been done, and a 
few silly dupes there should believe her story. No more did 
the inhabitants of Montreal believe it necessary to notice the 
absurd fabrications of Maria Monk. 

It happened, however, that on her return to New York, she 
found a few minds already possessed with a monomania on 
the subject of popery; and to whom her tale furnished just 
the means necessary to produce the excitement they wished. 
They were perfectly rabid from the dread of popery, and an- 
ticipating from it the speedy destruction of our free institu- 
tions, determined to crush it. It is to be feared they were not 
always fastidious in the selection of their instruments. ‘There 
has been a course pursued which can only be justified by a 
Protestant adoption of the old Jesuitical maxim, that “the end 
justifies the means.” Indeed, one who professed to be a par- 
tial believer in the works of Maria, was heard to declare, “ no 
matter if the Disclosures are false, the priests are bad enough, 
and the lie will do good.” 

With such Protestantism we have no communion. It is ab- 
horrent to the bible and to humanity. We are, and ever shall 
be, the determined opponents of popery ; but our weapons shal} 
be truth and righteousness. We would as soon ally ourselves 
to the spirits of the pit, as employ falsehood in the defence or 
support of religion. 

And here we cannot refrain from a digression on the man- 
ner in which popery has been treated in the United States. 
For what reason were multitudes of Catholics struck off from 
the large and compact masses, in which they are consolidated 
in Ireland and Austria, where truth cannot reach them, and 
seatttered broad cast over the enlightened territories of "New 
England, and the other portions of the United States? Most 

evidently, the design of God was, that enlightened christians 
should, by means of light and love, remove the bitter and ran- 
corous ‘prejudice with which they are taught to regard Protest- 
ants, and win them over to the gospel; that by means of prayer 
and personal intercourse, they should be led to a knowledge 
of the truth ; that by sharing in the general intelligence of the 
American people, they might be rescued from the spiritual 
despotism and mental slavery i in which they were held. Had 
christians done their duty ; had fervent prayer and affectionate 
influence been used ; we should have seen prejudice disappear, 
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and multitudes of Catholic minds yielding to the truth. Igno- 
rant, bigotted, and darkened, their minds are ; but God’s means 
for converting Jew and Catholic, pagan and Mohammedan, are 
light and love. If those means avail not, we may rest assured, 
that other instrumentalities will only drive their minds to more 
hopeless induration and hostility. 

But how were Catholics treated? Like conspirators and 
enemies. Christians and politicians denounced them as the 
enemies of religion and liberty. Certain bloodhounds, in the 
form of periodical writers, were let loose, to mangle them in- 
discriminately, as spirits from the pit. The whole community 
were taught to regard them with a kind of horror, as being, 
from the least to the greatest of them, the accredited agents of 
pandemonium. 

What has been the consequence? Increased hostility to 
Protestants. 'The poor, Catholic Irishman, who, in his own 
country, never knew any thing of Protestantism, except when 
he saw it in the shape of some fox-hunting, Episcopal parson, 
come with bailiff and soldier to exact his last pig or potatoe 
for tithe, finds in America the same spirit of hate blazing 
against him through the public press. What wonder, then, 
that he believes what his priests tell him; that he abhors a 
religion, which oppresses him with tithes 1 in his own country, 
and meets him with hate, suspicion, and taunt, in America ? 

But to return to Maria Monk. On her arrival at New York, 
some gentlemen concluded to commit her revelations to the 
press. ‘They were warned by letters from Montreal of the 
character of the girl; and entreated, before the irrevocable 
litera scripta was given to the world, to send on a competent 
and respectable deputation to Montreal, for the purpose of ex- 
amining her character and the credibility of her story there ; 
they were reminded, that no individuals, however wicked 
or dangerous, should be branded as murderers and demons, 
without a fair and deliberate investigation of the evidence ;— 
it was argued, that the cause of religion could not but be ulti- 
mately injured by an alliance with one so corrupt and de- 
graded. ‘They were, however, deaf to these remonstrances. 

Accordingly, in due time, the “ Awful Disclosures” was 
ushered into the world, as an authentic detail of transactions 
in the Hotel Dieu Nunnery of Montreal. Still, the inhabi- 
tants of that city were incredulous. Supposing it impossible, 
that any mind could be duped by such fabrications, they nei- 
ther noticed nor denied them. ‘They were not even angry. 
They treated the whole affair with ridicule. 
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They were entirely mistaken in their estimate of the dis- 
cernment of the christian public in the United States. Im- 
mense editions of the work were sold in rapid succession, and 
gained, to an astonishing degree, belief among all classes of 
readers. Even intelligent and candid men began to receive 
her fictions as authentic details of fact. 

In the summer of 1836, an opportunity occurred for putting 
the pretended disclosures to a decisive test. Maria Monk had 
given, in her work, a description of the interior of the nun- 
nery, together with a plate, or map, representing the various 
rooms in the several stories of the building. She staked her 
veracity on the correctness of these representations, and de- 
clared her willingness to be discarded as an impostor, if her 
description should be found not to agree with the building. 
The Rev. Mr. Curry, for the purpose of giving evidence, 
which he hoped would be satisfactory to the religious public 
of the United States, asked and obtained permission to visit 
that part of the nunnery described by Maria Monk. A few 
days afterwards, another visit was made by a number of gen- 
tlemen, to whom the Rev. Mr. Perkins was added, at the re- 
quest of Mr. Curry. 

They were furnished with every facility ; took just as much 
time as they pleased; and with the latest edition of Maria Monk’s 
work in their hands, explored the whole edifice from garret 
to cellar. They were careful to examine every part; and partic- 
ularly attended to the alledged alterations in the establishment. 

‘The result was, the most complete conviction, that the gir] 
had never been in the nunnery at all. She could not have 
described a building more unlike the Hotel Dieu, if that had 
been her special object. These gentlemen stated their opinion 
in the following terms. These statements were subsequently 
published in a work entitled “ Awful Exposures,” &c. : 


‘ This may certify, that, being desirous of ascertaining the truth in re- 
gard to Maria Monk’s printed plan and description of the Hotel Dieu, or 
Black Nunnery, of this city, I did, a few weeks since, in company with N. 
B. Doucet and J. P. Lacroix, Esquires, and without sending any previous 
notice, visit said nunnery, and with said map and description in hand, 
examine most minutely, from the cellar to the roof, all that part of said 
building between the wall, on St. Joseph street, and the wall running 
from the north side of the public chapel, (the top of the map being 
called north,) that fronts on St. Paul street to the extreme corner, from 
whence the passage to the Congregational Nunnery is laid down in said 
map ; and I do most freely declare, that after a patient and protracted 
scrutiny of the walls, windows, closets, doors, cellars, rooms, and furniture, 
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of the same ; after having examined with equal scrutiny all the hospitals, 
out-houses, vaults, gardens, &c. &c., with special reference not only to 
their appearance, but their relative position to each other, so as to be 
sure that nothing was overlooked ; I was unable to discern any resem. 
blance whatever between said building, in whole or part, and that por- 
tion of said map furnished by Maria Monk. ‘The only resemblance 
being that between the outside walls and the ground plan in said map, 
which, she says, was furnished by another hand. All the interior is un- 
like her plan in every respect ; and inasmuch as most, if not all, of the 
partition walls are commenced in the cellar, and built of heavy stone, it 
is impossible, in the nature of the case, that the building should have 
been so altered as to make this discrepancy ; for, to say nothing of the 
labor, expense, and publicity of such a work, the walls and wood-work 
have that appearance of age which cannot be counterfeited. When 
the nuns and the Lady Superior, to whom I was introduced, learnt the 
object of my visit, they cheerfully opened every enclosure of every 
description ; answered all inquiries promptly ; and one of them assured 
me, that if they had had timely notice of my visit, a permit from the 
bishop would have been obtained, to give me immediate access to the 
whole of the cloistered department ; and I was assured, that as soon as 
he should return to the city, such permit should be had. 

[ furthermore certify, that having been informed that a permit had 
been obtained for a party to visit and examine said Hotel Dieu Nun- 
nery, and that I was requested to make one of the number, I did, on 
the 15th July, 1836, after the Rev. G. W. Perkins had been added to 
the number, go in company with said party—consisting of Rev. G. W. 
Perkins, of the Am. Pres. church ; Rev. H. Esson, of the Scotch Pres. 
church ; Benjamin Homes, Esq., Cashier of the Montreal bank, Protest- 
ants; and J. Jones, publisher of the L’ Ami du Peuple, Roman Catho- 
lic ; and commencing at the general hospital and chapel, I examined, in 
company with these gentlemen, all the remainder of the building and 
grounds of said Hote] Dieu Nunnery, until we had repeatedly traversed 
every section of the same. We examined closely the walls, windows, 
doors, rooms, vaults, &c., &c., and compared the same with Maria 
Monk’s printed plan and description of what she denominates the Black 
Nunnery; and I freely declare, that after the closest search, during 
which the Lady Superior and several nuns stood ready to lead in every 
direction, and give every assistance, we were unable to discover the re- 
motest resemblance between any part of said building and the plan or 
description of Maria Monk. | furthermore assert, that I do not believe it 
possible, that any persons could have made those alterations in the build- 
ing, which would have produced this discrepancy, without having torn 
down and rebuilt the nunnery from the roof to the ground. We ex. 
amined the burial-place, and the register of deaths, commencing with 
the foundation of the convent. We examined, also, the register, in 
which are entered the names, ages, and dates, of the taking of the veil 
ofeach nun. ‘To ascertain whether this was the real register, I called 
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for the name of a nun with whom IJ had become acquainted about one 
year since, and was immediately referred to it. In this record, which 
was an old book, there were no erasures, no mutilations. We searched 
for the name of Maria Monk, and others mentioned in her book; no 
such names were there. In conclusion, I declare, to all whom it may 
concern, that if Maria Monk has told the truth in her description of the 
interior of the Hotel Dieu Nunnery of Montreal, 1 shall not be slow 
to believe, that the nuns of Canada yet retain the power of working 
miracles with stone and mortar; and that Maria Monk possessed this 
accomplishment up to the moment of her arrival in St. Jean Baptiste 
street, at the time of her escape. For, when she “ stepped across the 
yard, unbarred the great gate, and was at liberty,”—she must have 
passed over, under, or through, at least three high stone walls, that 
would have discouraged a less adventurous lady. 
(Signed) W. F. Curry, Cor. Sec. of the 
Canada Ed. and Home Miss. Society. 
Montreal, July 18, 1836.’ 


‘ Having visited the nunnery, in company with the Rev. Mr. Curry, 
and other Protestant gentlemen, as stated in the preceding declaration, 
I do most fully agree to the statements therein contained. In every 
step of my progress through the building, I had the last edition of Maria 
Monk’s work in my hand, and did not “fail most carefully to compare 
it with the interior of the edifice. I hesitate not to say, that it was ut- 
terly impossible, that a person at all acquainted with the internal plan of 
the nunnery, could have drawn up the sketch or map given in her book ; 
so thorough was our scrutiny, that no changes, if materially varying the 
interior, could have escaped our notice. 

(Signed) G. W. Perkins, 
Pastor of the Am. Pres. Church. 
Montreal, July 22, 1836.’ 


When certain individuals in New York found, that Mr. Per- 
kins and Mr. Curry would not be made their tvols, in this ne- 
farious concern, they began, in the columns of the Am. Pro- 
testant Vindicator, a series of the most unchristian-like and 
malignant abuse. ‘The vilest epithets, the grossest slanders, 
culled out of the letter of some Montreal correspondent, who 
was gratifying his own envy and their malice, by retailing 
stale personal calumnies, were heaped on these gentlemen. 

Not long after this, Col. Wm. L. Stone, of New York, visited 
Montreal, in the course of a northern tour. He was aware of 
the state of public feeling in New York ; had been disposed to 
give credit to the “ Disclosures ;” and wished to satisfy him- 
self and his friends respecting their truth or falsehood. With 
this view, he visited the nunnery, and like the gentlemen who 
preceded him, was furnished with every facility for the impar- 
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tial and thorough exploration of the edifice. He did examine 
thoroughly. The result on his mind was, the most complete 
conviction of the imposture of Maria Monk. The narrative of 
his visit, published in the N. Y. Commercial Advertister, has 
probably been perused by all the readers of this article. 

Immediately commenced an attack on his personal charac- 
ter, which, for savageness, recklessness of assertion, and scur- 
rility, has seldom been equaled in the annals of newspaper 
controversy. 

It had been repeatedly asserted by the abettors of Maria 
Monk, that her stories were universally credited by the citi- 
zens of Montreal; that every one in that city knew, and had 
known for years, that the Hotel Dieu Nunnery was such a den 
of abominations as she asserts. Accordingly, the inhabitants 
of Montreal convinced at last, that the book was received, not 
only by a few dupes, but by intelligent christians, thought pro- 
per to take some notice of the work. At length, a public meet- 
ing of the Protestants of the city, convened at the requisition 
of a large number of the most teapectanie inhabitants of all 
nations and denominations. 

The following is a copy of the requisition : 


‘The undersigned, Protestant inhabitants of the city of Montreal, have 
learned with astonishment, that the fabrications of Maria Monk are ac- 
credited by a considerable number of persons in the city of New York, 
that great excitement prevails there, and in other parts of the United 
States, on the subject of her stories; and that certain individuals who 
have been induced publicly to avow their disbelief in them, have been 
made the subjects of slander and persecution on that account. The 
undersigned are fully aware, that the stories of themselves, do not de- 
serve aserious refutation. Hence, the source of the indifference to them 
prevailing here. Not so, however, at New York. It is there stated, 
that “ the highest official authorities in Canada, know that all those state- 
ments are true, and they sanction and connive at the iniquity.” Under 
all these circumstances, it appears that the Protestant inhabitants of 
Montreal are called upon to express their public opinion on the whole 
subject. With a view, therefore, of satisfying such of the public of 
New York and elsewhere, as may require it, and above all, of shielding 
from unmerited reproach, another class of individuals, the undersigned 
would recommend the adoption of such measures as may be necessary, 
for the expression of public opinion here, on a subject to which the pre- 
vailing cpinion in New York, and elsewhere in the United States, could 
alone have given even a temporary importance. 

The undersigned therefore request that a meeting of the Protestant 
inhabitants of Montreal should be held at John O. Brown’s long room, 
Notre Dame street, on Monday next, the 3d April, at 1 0 ‘clock, at 

Vor. IX. 35 
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which time the subject matter of the requisition may undergo a full 
and public discussion.’ 


The following account of the meeting is taken from the 
‘Montreal Courier :” 


‘The meeting of the Protestant inhabitants of Montreal, which took 
place yesterday, on the subject of the slanders of Maria Monk and her 
abettors, was decisive of public sentiment and feeling ; both with regard 
to those slanders themselves, and the necessity for an expression of 
general opinion upon them here. ‘The assembly embraced a large por- 
tion of the most wealthy and respectable persons of our city. 

The following resolutions were passed :— 

Whereas, two works have issued from the press in the city of New 
York, containing pretended “ Disclosures by Maria Monk,” of murder 
and crime, said to be perpetrated in the Hotel Dieu Nunnery of Mon- 
treal, and charging the higher civil authorities of the Province with con- 
niving at these crimes ; and 

Whereas, the abettors and defenders of this impostor have repeated- 
ly and publicly declared, for the purpose of giving currency to her fic- 
tions among those residing at a distance, that the Protestant inhabitants 
of Montreal firmly believe these disclosures, therefore :— 

Moved by W. Lyman, Esq., seconded by D. Fisher, Esq. : 

1. Resolved, ‘That on the appearance of these works, they were re- 
garded by the Catholic and Protestant inhabitants of the city, univer- 
sally, as most gross and absurd fabrications, unworthy of notice or refu- 
tation, either by the nuns or others, and incapable of gaining the belief of 
any rational mind. 

Moved by Dr. Barber, seconded by Dr. Arnoldi: 

2. Resolved, That we have learned with astonishment, the circula- 
tion and credit which these impostures have gained among the people 
of Great Britain and the United States, and consider such belief as the 
only reason why we should honor the stories of an abandoned prosti- 
tute, even with a denial. 

Moved by W. Walker, Esq., seconded by A. Ferrie, Esq. : 

3. Resolved, That we do, solely in consequence of the respectability 
of some distant individuals, who have been deluded by these fabrica- 
tions, and in consequence of oft repeated declarations, that our silence 
is equivalent to a tacit assertion of our firm belief of Maria Monk, most 
explicitly declare to the British and American christians, that the “ Dis- 
closures” alluded to in the preamble to these resolutions, are not, and 
never have been credited, in this community ; but are universally regard- 
ed as utter and malignant fictions. 

Moved by D. Fisher, Esq., seconded by W. Nicholas, Esq.: 

4. Resolved, From the nature of the case, such crimes as are de- 
scribed in these works, could not have been perpetrated in the midst of 
a large population, without detection, and it is equally impossible, that 
immense alterations in a large building standing in a most conspicuous 
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situation, and open to public view, could have been made without the 
knowledge of every citizen. 

Moved by Rev. G. W. Perkins, seconded by S. S. Ward, Esq. : 

5. Resolved, That we feel emotions of indignation and astonishment, 
that the character of a whole population should be widely and perse- 
veringly assailed, and their connivance at the basest crimes fully credit- 
ed, solely upon the testimony of a harlot—notoriously such in this city. 

Moved by James Holmes, Esq., seconded by J. W. Duncomb. Esq. : 

6. Resolved, That a Committee be nominated to secure every facility 
toa deputation from New York, together with Maria Monk, to examine 
the nunnery, should such deputation be appointed, and that the said 
committee attend the deputation to the nunnery, and that such com- 
mittee consist of the following gentlemen :—Timothy Follett, Wil- 
liam Lyman, Esqrs., Dr. Barber, and Benjamin Brewster, Esq. 

Moved by R. Corse, Esq., seconded by J. Redpath, Esq.: 

7. Resolved, That this meeting regard with abhorrence and contempt, 
the individuals in this city, who, for sinister ends, by their letters and 
communications to New York, have contributed to persuade the public 
in the United States, to believe a fiction, which they themselves do not 
credit.” 


From the moment, that the Disclosures of Maria Monk is- 
sued from the press, her co-adjutors and abettors clamored in- 
cessantly for admission to the nunnery; they maintained, that 
such an examination would be a decisive test of the authen- 
ticity of her work; the result of which would satisfy every 
mind as to the truth or falsehood of her story. 

They were reminded, that in common honesty they were 
bound to have requested such an examination by responsible 
individuals, before publishing to the world such serious char- 
ges ; that Mr. Perkins and Mr. Curry, two gentlemen who un- 
derstood popery, and were well known as its uncompromising 
opponents, Had explored the building ; that Col. Stone, whose 
prejudices had been all in favor of the book, had by a most 
thorough investigation of the nunnery, been convinced of the 
imposture of Maria Monk. Still they pretended, that these ex- 
aminations were partial and unsatisfactory, and were more 
clamorous than ever for admission to the establishment. At 
length admission is granted. The Episcopal document is com- 
pleted, allowing Maria Monk, with a sufficient retinue of her 
friends, the right of an unrestricted examination of the Hotel 
Dieu Nunnery. 

She and her friends are wisely shy of so dangerous an ex- 
periment. ‘They have suddenly ascertained, that a visit to 
Montreal would be attended with great hazard ; that even 
an examination of the nunnery would not be satisfactory ; 
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that even if Maria Monk’s account of the building should 
prove false, it would not affect the truth of her story. The 
very examination to which she herself appeals, as the in- 
fallible test of her veracity, and for which her abettors have 
been clamoring for months, is now declined as dangerous or 
uncertain. 

We have forgotten to mention in its proper place, an incident 
of some importance to our narration. In the summer of 1836, 
a report reached New York, that another nun had escaped 
from the nunnery, and was then residing in one of the small 
towns in the interior of the state. A special messenger was 
immediately despatched, for the purpose of securing her ser- 
vices in aid of Maria Monk. She came to New York; Maria 
and Frances Patridge, (for that was the name of the recent fu- 
gitive,) recognized each other as old acquaintances; each cor- 
roborated the story of the other; when one made an assertion 
respecting the transactions of the nunnery, the other was in- 
variably appealed to, and uniformly asserted her presence and 
knowledge of the fact. In short, Maria Monk identified her 
own credibility with the fact, that Frances Partridge had been 
herself an inmate of the Hotel Dieu Nunnery. 

In vain was it asserted, that F’. Partridge was also a noto- 
rious Canadian harlot, whose infamy at Caughnawaga had 
been rather below the ordinary range of female depravity. 
The assertion was met with stout denial, as the usual subter- 
fuge of popish vengeance. Unfortunately, the new nun was 
not very tractable ; she found probably, that a sufficient share 
of the spoils was not to be alloted to herself, and soon deserted 
the confederacy. After charging her male Protestant asso- 
ciates with taking undue liberties with her person, she de- 
clares, that Maria Monk never was a nun, and that she alone 
is the authentic échappeé of the Montreal nunnery. 

As the gentleman conductors of this business have charged 
licentiousness on one class of individuals, upon the testimony 
of one frail female, they cannot complain, that the testimony 
of another of the sisterhood should equally implicate their 
own characters. 

We did not intend, when we commenced the preparation of 
this article, to do more than present to our readers a brief his- 
torical sketch of some leading facts relative to the rise and 
progress of the imposture of Maria Monk. But, as the book 
is probably believed to a very considerable extent, we will an- 
nex a brief summary of some objections which are fatal to its 
credibility. 
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1. Repeated examinations have been made of the interior 
of the building, by gentlemen of unquestionable honor and 
ability. Their prejudices were wholly against nunneries, 
and all the establishments of the Roman Catholic religion. 
Their unanimous and explicit testimony is, that the building 
bears no resemblance to the description of Maria Monk, and 
that no alterations have taken place. She has staked her char- 
acter on the result of such an examination. By the very test 
she has chosen, she is convicted of imposture. 

It is said, indeed, that these gentlemen were deceived, that 
they only saw a part of the building, that alterations had been 
made, &c. &c. It is easy to make the assertion. But we put 
it to the common sense of our readers, who are most worthy 
of credit? Men of intelligence, who have actually explored 
the building, or those who have not? Of course, all which 
the gentlemen accused can say is, we know that we were not 
deceived ; we took such means to examine every part, and to 
be sure that we examined every part; and such means to de- 
tect any supposed alterations, that we speak what WE DO KNow. 

Now, again we ask, who ought to be believed ? disinterested 
and intelligent men, who have examined the building, or the 
word of a woman, whose character is notoriously bad, and 
who gives evidence in her own case; and the declarations 
of those who never went beyond the mere threshold of the 
building ? 

The fiction respecting the alledged alterations of the edi- 
fice is supremely ridiculous. We ‘need only ask the citizens 
of New Haven, if the large range of college buildings stand- 
ing on their public green, could be completely altered, except 
the mere outside walls; every room and partition, from cellar 
to garret, in all the buildings, thrown down; old windows 
filled up, new windows opened ; the building, in short, evis- 
cerated and rebuilt; and yet, not a passer by in the ‘whole 
city ever know or " suspect, that any such alterations were 
going forward, and no person, though allowed afterwards to 
inspect minutely the whole interior, could find a trace of any 
recent work ? 

2. Her own character is bad. By her own acknowledg- 
ment, she is a murderer, fornicator, and liar; there is hardly 
a crime, which depraved human nature ever conceived, of 
which this girl of nineteen has not acknowledged the per- 
petration. Certainly, then, she would have no objection to 
stating falsehoods, which would secure to her money, reputa- 
tion, and rank in society. 
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3. It has been found, that during the very time when she 
pretends to have been an inmate of the nunnery, she was ac- 
tually an inmate of the brothels of the suburbs of Montreal. 

4. Those who are produced to corroborate her story, stand 
convicted of the most brazen ignorance, if not perjury. 

One Mr. Miller testifies, that he saw the subterraneous pas- 
sage leading from the Seminary to the Hotel Dieu, by means 
of certain openings in the streets, and then adds, “ the places 
where those openings were made in the underground passages, 
were in Joseph street, for the water pipes; and for the gas 
pipes in Notre Dame street, near Sacrament street, at a short 
distance from the nunnery.” Now, there has never been a 
gas pipe laid down in the city of Montreal. The gas com- 
pany was not incorporated until the year 1835, and at this 
time (April, 1837) not a pipe has been laid by the company. 

But the most singular part of this testimony remains to be 
noticed. He speaks of Sacrament street. Now, that street is 
in quite a different part of the city. The inhabitants of New 
Haven may conceive of the nature of the evidence by suppo- 
sing, that an individual were undertaking to show, that an 
underground passage existed between the Tontine and _ the 
Steamboat Hotel, and should assert, that he saw a portion of 
the subterranean work near the Medical College!! A citizen 
of New York may conceive of the absurdity, by supposing one 
attempting to prove the existence of a similar passage between 
the City Hall and the Astor House, and should assert, that he 
had actually seen the passage near Hudson Square !!! 

We leave our readers to judge, whether this veracious Mr. 
Miller is to be believed, when he declares, that he saw gas 
pipes, which never existed ; and a subterraneous passage be- 
tween two contiguous places, stretching out into a remote 
part of the city. 

5. Another similar instance of misrepresentation, to give it 
the mildest name, occurs in the testimony of Mr. Clary. Ina 
letter lately published, he says, “ He” (Col. Stone) “said noth- 
ing about the recent building and repairing of stone walls 
within the enclosure of the convent, and which every body 
who wishes can see, nor the new wall within the building,— 
as mentioned privately, by one of the former examiners.” 

Mr. Curry, to whom allusion is made in the preceding ex- 
tract, after a private interview with Mr. Clary, wrote a note to 
him, from which we make the following quotation: ‘“* When 
you told me, that you did allude to me, fin the above extract,] 
I wished you to correct the misrepresentation, assuring you, 
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that I never spoke to any person of such a wall.”—T1 re- 
minded you, that in a conversation with yourself, immediately 
after my visit to the nunnery, I said that Maria must have 
gone through at least three stone walls in making her escape 
along the ‘track’ laid down in her map,—that I should say 
nothing of the fourth wall, because one angle of that was evi- 
dently green,”——“ although I was convinced, that a wall was 
at that same place where Maria professed to have escaped,— 
I assured you then, as I do now, that your insinuation in this 
matter was utterly without foundation, for all the walls men- 
tioned were outside ones.” Mr. Clary was urged more than 
once by Mr. Curry, to correct the misrepresentation before his 
(Mr. Curry’s) name should be connected with it in the public 
prints, but no such correction has yet made its appearance. 

6. The same individual, in a letter published in the “ Fur- 
ther Disciosures”—speaking of the examination of the nun- 
nery by Messrs. Curry and Perkins,—writes, “'The commu- 
nity who know the facts of the case, will not be satisfied with 
such an examination ; for all the five gentlemen who exam- 
ined the convent, were strongly prejudiced against the book, 
and none more so than Messrs. Perkins and Curry ; and that 
prejudice in them is the result of a personal dislike to Hoyt, 
and perhaps to others here, who were active in the first move- 
ment that was made in regard to those disclosures.” 

We cannot stoop to apply to these remarks and to the author 
of them, the appropriate epithet. To what extremities must 
the abettors of Maria Monk be driven, when they endeavor to 
substantiate her declarations by the letters of one who assumes 
the office of judging the heart ; and then imputes, gratuitously, 
to clergymen of respectable standing, the wickedness of acting, 
in a business of great public moment, from the vilest of all 
motives; and charges them with wilfully misleading the 
community, for the gratification of a personal grudge. 

7. In one of the last editions of her book, she gives a plan 
of the exterior of the nunnery. This is substantially cor- 
rect. Any one, by entering the yard, could sketch the external 
form of the edifice. She also gives a plan of one of the 
wings. It will be seen by a comparison of the two places, 
that she has given a plan of the west wing, called also the 
middle wing. Now, that wing stands in a yard always open to 
the public by a large gate, sufficient to admit a carriage, and in- 
variably opens into St. Joseph street, one of the most public parts 
of the city. This wing is, and for many years has been occu- 
pied by the kitchens and other offices of the hospital, and every 
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one who passes there is perfectly familiar with the fact. This 
whole wing, in which Maria Monk locates the most secret 
chambers, has been repeatedly visited and examined by trav- 
elers, without the knowledge of the bishop. Any respecta- 
ble stranger may gain access to it at any time. 

8. Deliberate falsehoods are published respecting the testi- 
mony of gentlemen who have examined the nunnery. In the 
« Further Disclosures,” it is declared, 


‘Mr. Curry knows that alterations have been made, for he has de- 
clared, as 1 have been credibly informed, that he saw a hole or well, 
newly dug, in the cellar of that establishment ; and when asked why 
he did not mention it in his report, he replied, that he did not feel him. 
self called upon to state what he saw in the nunnery.’ 


We have the authority of Mr. Curry for declaring, that this 
statement contains only enough of truth to make it a plausible, 
yet palpable falsehood. Mr. C. never “declared” that he saw 
a “hole,” or “well,” or any thing else “newly dug,” or built 
within the nunnery, or near any part of the building, which 
Maria Monk professes to describe. He merely stated to a few 
who seemed astonished, that he found no “horrible pit,” and 
wished to know all that he did see, that in a cellar under the 
apothecary shop, near the great gate on St. Joseph street, he 
saw a well with a pump and other fixtures, extending into a 
bathing apartment on the first floor ; and that a physician pre- 
vious to the examination, had told him of its recent construc- 
tion, by his advice, for the benefit of the hospital patients. 
When asked why he did not mention this in his certificate, 
Mr. C. replied, that it could have nothing to do with the con- 
troversy ; for in addition to its being a simple bathing establish- 
ment, it was far remote from the nunnery, as well as from the 
middle wing, which last was the only part of the building in 
which Maria placed the scene of all her disclosures ; and 
that he did not visit the nunnery to describe what he saw, but 
only to ascertain the truth or falsehood of Maria’s statements. 

9. The compiler of one of her works, in enumerating 
those circumstances which confirm her narrative, offers the 
following remark : “It was seen that for her to speak truth, 
when a slight temptation to deviate from it presented itself, 
required an effort on her part.” ! ! 

Most wonderful logic! A girl is so infamous, that she can 
hardly speak truth, therefore, the whole United States are to 
believe all she has said. Certainly, the guardians of our 
venerable Alma Mater should select a professor of logic, im- 
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mediately, from these enterprising discoverers in the art of rea- 
soning. If Maria Monk happens to make a statement of some 
notorious fact, she must be credited, because corroborative 
evidence can be produced. If she hazards some startling false- 
hoods, she is to be believed, because she is such an habitual 
liar. 

It is rather unfortunate, that her own friends do not agree 
in their testimony. In a late pamphlet, it is stoutly asserted, 
“'The conduct of Maria Monk, during her residence in New 
York, has procured her many sincere friends, especially among 
the ladies with whom she has resided ; and her personal pu- 
rity has powerfully corroborated the truth of her narrative.” 

Whom are we to believe? Mr. Slocum, who declares that 
she can scarcely speak the truth? or herself,acknowledging that 
she is a murderer, fornicator, and liar? or other friends, who 
assert that her “ personal purity (?) has corroborated the truth 
of her narration ?” 

10. The most singular instance of the boldness with which 
she presumes upon the credulity of her readers, relates to the 
scenes narrated in the “ Further Disclosures.” 'The transac- 
tions are said to have occurred at the “ Black Nuns’ Island.” 
She expressly says, that she does nor mean “ the one nearest 
the city, which belongs to the Gray Nuns, and is in full view 
from Laprairie and the ferry.”—“ Many travelers must have 
noticed the Black Nuns’ Island, near Lachine, several miles 
up the river.”—“It lies a little below Lachine.”—On this 
island, with “its high walls,”—“ large edifices,”—some horrid 
scenes were enacted. 

Now, let a person ride on the banks of the St. Lawrence, 
from Montreal to Lachine, on either side, and he will be unable 
to find any such island. It has no existence. It never had 
any, except by the side of Lilliput and Brobdinag ! 

Yet such is the astounding audacity with which this girl, 
emboldened by former success, spreads her fictions before the 
public, that she asserts the existence of an island which has no 
existence—stakes her credit on the existence of such a place. 
So well has she calculated on the monomania of her readers, 
that this wholesale fabrication is actually swallowed by the 
christian public of New York. 

Had an individual solemnly asserted, that in the harbor of 
New Haven, between the light-house and the wharf, there stood 
an island, of one mile in extent, on which were immense edi- 
fices, surrounded by lofty walls; that in those buildings, the 
students of the college occasionally retired for the purposes of 

Vou. IX. 36 
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lust and murder ; he would not have uttered a more palpable 
fiction than has Maria Monk, in her tale of “Black Nuns 
Island.” 

“'The Gray Nuns’ Island,” as she terms it, stands in plain 
view of Montreal ; and the “ Black Nuns” possess an island, 
many miles above Lachine, near the mouth of Chateauguay, 
on which stands a simple French farm-house. 

But we have done. We did not at first intend to devote so 
much time and space to works so polluting and gross, as those 
placed at the head of this article. They are evidently the 
productions of a mind familiarized by long intimacy with the 
interior of brothels, to scenes of bestial pollution, and disgor- 
ging its filthy imaginings upon a credulous public. We have 
not even alluded to a tithe of the contradictions, falsehoods, 
and impurities embodied in the pages of these works. 

About the fate of Maria Monk and her disclosures, we have 
no doubt. The bubble which she and a few others, from in- 
terested motives, have blown up, will burst. Her tales will 
soon take their place among obscene works, read only for the 
provocation of the baser passions. ‘The audacious mendacity, 
which gained credit by the very recklessness of its assertions, 
and the impure imaginations, which love such unchaste and 
monstrous details, we, as Christian Spectators, might pass by, 
with silent and prayerful pity. 

But there will come results of a grave and melancholy cha- 
racter. When the public shall be convinced, the re-action in 
favor of popery will be fearfully strong. Catholics will at 
once receive the sympathy which naturally arises in favor of 
the injured. ‘They will be enabled to say, “ We cannot spend 
time to refute every idle and slanderous tale circulated to our 
prejudice ; but you see in the exploded calumnies of Maria 
Monk, a specimen of all the statements concerning Catholic 
enormities.” 

If popery should ever become triumphant in our country, on 
the authors and defenders of these works must rest much of 
the responsibility of so terrible a consummation. 
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Turse few pages were prepared by E. A. Sophocles, a 
native of Thessaly, now resident in New Haven. He is a 
thorough scholar in ancient Greek, and familiar with the va- 
rious popular dialects of his native country. He has published 
these pages as a specimen of the modern Greek, as it exists in 
the mouths of the more intelligent and refined. 'The phrases 
are selected with great care, and the translation of a page from 
Jacobs’s Greek Reader is conformed to the actual state of the 
language. ‘he whole is accompanied with a vocabulary. 
To one acquainted with ancient Greek, this collection will 
give a very good idea of the modern tongue. 

We take the opportunity presented by this pamphlet, of 
giving a succinct view of the Romaic, or modern Greek lan- 
guage. 

‘The learned modern Greek possesses many of the excellen- 
cies of the ancient tongue, particularly its perspicuity, flexibili- 
ty, and elegance. It differs from it less than the Italian and 
Spanish differ from the Latin. The vulgar or popular dialects 
(the principal of which are the Roumeliotic, the Cretan, the 
Cyprian, and the Chian) of the different districts, are related 
to the learned or written language much as the provincial 
dialects of England to the English, or the patois of Provence 
to the French. 

The characteristics of the learned modern Greek, as com- 
pared with the ancient, are as follows : 

1. The sounds developed in this language are, 


The three primary or single sounds; as a, (expressed by a, a,) i, 
(15 Ny Ny Eby OF, V, Us,) and w, (ov.) 

The two secondary or mixed vowels, e, (¢, a1,) and 0, (0, w, w.) 

The dipthongal sounds, au, ev, nv. 

The liquids 7, m, n, 7, and ng (vy before a palatal. ) 

The sibilants s and z. 

The mute labials, 7, 8, 9. 

The mute linguals, r, 0, 3. 

The mute palatals, x, y, x. 


As the pronunciation of the ancient tongue cannot be deter- 
mined with certainty, it is impossible to decide how far this 
development agrees with the ancient Greek. 
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2. The euphonic changes are of two sorts : 

(1.) Those which affect the pronunciation only, and not the 
writing. The principal of these are the omission of the spiritus 
asper in pronunciation; the softening of the three middle 
mutes, 8, y, 46; the sound of @ after wu like b; of ¢ after v, like 
d; of v in the diphthongs av, sv, nv, like v or f; and the con- 
stant iotacism in the pronunciation of », 7, &, 0, and uw, which 
are all sounded likes. But some of these sounds may also 
have existed in the ancient language. 

(2.) Those which affect both the writing and the pronun- 
ciation. 


The use of x for p or 8 before +; as ypar-rig, rpin-r0s. 

The use of x for x or y before +; as Mpsx-rig, wvix-rés. 

Some singular transpositions ; as 206 for dids ; %8ya for éxBa. 

The frequent use of the aphaeresis ; as v& for iva; dev for ovdev. 

3. The kinds of words or parts of speech remain the same. 
The dual number has disappeared. ‘The dative case is nearly 
extinct. ‘The passive voice is used both as a passive and as a 
middie. ‘The optative mode is lost. The infinitive is supplied 
by va with the subjunctive, or és: with the indicative. The 
perfect, pluperfect, and future tenses, are expressed by a per- 
phrasis. The nice distinctions between oj and y4, is preserved 
in é¢v and @% or pry. 

4. The derivative forms are numerous as in ancient Greek. 
Diminutive substantives frequently end in a. 

5. The composition of words, which gave such flexibility 
to the ancient language, still exists in full vigor. 

6. The inflerion of words has undergone considerable 
changes, as will be seen by the following tables, which have 
been furnished by Mr. Sophocles : 


(1.) Dectension or Nouns.—First Declension. Nouns in a, 9, are 
feminine ; nouns in ag, yg, are masculine. 


S. % (muse) P. ai (muses) 
N. podca N. podoas 
G. povons G. poucciv 
A. potoav A. potdas 
V. podoo V. podoous 
The popular dialect has, N. A. V. podda, G. wodcag, plur. N. A. V. 
pours. 
ai (honors) 
THLOL 
. THLGY 
TILOLg 
. THLcel 
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Popular forms, N. A. V. sim, plur. N. A. V. sipais. 
S. 6 (judge) P. oi (judges.) 
N 


« xpITnS - xpiTas 
G. xpirod + *pITGiv 
A. xpirqy . xpirag 
V. xpiry and r& Vi. xpirai 


Popular forms, G. xpirj, A. V. xpirn, plur. N. A. V. xpirades, G. 
endian, Several nouns in ys have aig in the plural; as 6 xwpiairne, 
peasant, clown, plur. N. A. V. xwpiarais. Some have their plural in 
noés. 

S. 6 (Ananias) P. oi (Ananiases) 

N. ’Avaviag N. ’Avavias 

G. ’Avaviov G. ’Avavidiv 

A. ’Avaviay A. ’Avaviag 

V. ’Avavia V. ’Avavios 


Real modern Greek nouns in ag are declined in the following manner : 
nanas, priest, G. A. V. rand, plur. N. A. V. warddes, G. rardduv. 
Second Declension. Nouns in og are masculine or feminine; nouns 
in ov are neuter. 
S. 6 (word) 
Aovog 
. Aoyou 
Aoyov 
oye 
ro (fig) 
Cuxov 
oixouv 
oUxov 
V. Gixov 


a 
~ 
. 


oi (words) 
Aoyor 
oyu 
oryous 
Aovyos - 


ra. ( figs) 
CUxa 
Cixwv 
CUxK 
ouxa 


w APos 


AP aZ 


The popular language changes ov into 0; as 6 Adyo for tiv Asyov, +6 
ddxo for rs guxov. It changes sov intos; as rusdi for rasdiov. 
Third Declension. The modern Greek third declension does not 
differ from the ancient. 
The popular dialect has some feminines in 00; as N. A. V. daAsaoi, 
fox, G. ddemois, plur. N. A. V. arswroddss, G. arsarovduv. 
(2.) Comparison oF ApJEcTIves.—Adjectives are compared by 
TEpog, TaTos, never by iwv, s'ro¢. 
(3.) ArticLeE.—The article 6, the, is declined as follows : 
8. Mase. Fem. Neut. P. Masc. Fem. Neut. 
N. 6 n TO N. oi ai To 
G. rod T7S Tov G. row Tov TGV 
A. ov Thy TO A. rovg Tos TO 
The popular dialect has 4 for ai, raig for rds, and, before certain con- 
sonants, 6, +7, for ¢6v, rv. 
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(4.) Pronoun.—The personal pronouns are éyw, I, 6d or é¢%, thou, 
avrg, (by apheresis r¢s,) 4,6; he, she, it. 

Sing. N. éya Plur. N. 7peig 
G. pod G. 7jpov and pas 
A. éuéva and pé A. jpds and pas 

Sing. N. ©’ and ou Plur. N. éesi¢ and ésig 
G. ood . oudv and cag 
A. #oéva and ¢¢ . ag and Gag 
V. Ov . O6ig 

Sing. N. airds, reg AUTH, 7 aur, +6 
G. avrod, rod QUTIS, THs avdrov, rou 
A. adriv, Tov AUTH, THy AUT, Th 

Plur. N. adroit, col adrai, rai ara, To. 
G. adbréiv, rv auTiv, TéIv avTcVv, TOV 
A. avrots, rovg alras, Tas ara, To 

The enclitic nominatives rs +7 +6, sof rai +a, can be used only in con- 
nexion with gives. 

The reflexive pronouns are formed by means of 6 éaurég, self, and 
the enclitic genitives, pod pais, god gas, rod fem. ris, réiv; e@, g. 6 saurds 
ov, myself, 6 aurig rng, herself, rod Eaurod ru, of themselves. 

The possessive pronouns are formed by means of idsxég or é’dixog, own, 
and the abovementioned personal pronouns; e. g. 6 dig mou, H €°d1- 
xHW0Vv, TO idixov wou, mY, ToS EdiKoUg Tw, their. 

The interrogative pronouns are ris, who? and moiog, who? which ?— 
The neuter ri, what ? may stand for the nom. and acc. of all genders 
and numbers. 

The indefinite pronouns are tis, xiro10s, certain, some, and the neuter 
xurt, some. Késs is indeclinable. Here belong dsiva and rade, such-a-one. 

The demonstrative pronouns are rodros, vulgarly érodrog, this, and 
éxsivog, that. 

The relative pronouns are irod, who, which, that, 6 iaoiog, 4 imoia, T6 
éroiov, who, which, and sess, Arig, who. “Osoiwg (observe the accent) 
means whoever, and the neuter 6 +1, whatever. 

(5.) Vers.—Paradigm of siaru. N. B. tier is not a modern 
Greek verb, but is chosen merely for example’s sake. 

Indicative Active. 
Present. I am striking, or I strike. 
S. rurrw P. ciarowev 
TUNTEIS TUNTETE 
TUTE TUTTO OF —ouss 
Imperfect. J was striking. 
Srurra P. Eriaroey 
tgunrss ETUNTETE 
ETUNTE eTumray 
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Aorist Ist. J struck, (momentary action.) 
S. grula P. éri.Lapev 
EruLes erb-Lers 
Erue Eruav 
Aorist 2d, synonymous with Ist Aorist. 
éruma declin. like the Ist Aorist. 
Future Ist. JI shall or will strike. 


S. 30 cilw P. 3a riLwpev 

Sa ri-bng 3a cies 

Sa rinln Sa ciLow or —w0' 
Future 2d, synonymous with 1st Future. 
Sa rirw declin. like Ist Future. 


Subjunctive Active. 
Present. Aorist Ist. 
S. ciarw P. ciarupev S. cilw P. cixLwpev 
rimrns TUNTETE ruLng TULere 
TURTN TUTTO Tun TU-Louv 


Aorist 2d. rvsw declin. like the pres. 
Imperative Active. 
Present. Strike thou, (continued action. ) 


S. ruqre P. sinrers 
ag TURTH as TUNToUV 
Aorist Ist. Strike thou, (momentary action. ) 
P. rile P. cilere 
ag run ag TULouv 
Aorist 2d. suas declin. like the pres. 
Participle Active. 
Present. riarwv, —ovta, —ov, striking. 
Aorist Ist. riasg, —aca, —av, striking, (momentary past.) 
Aorist 2d. rurav, —od¢a, —ov, synonymous with the Ist Aorist. 


Indicative Passive. 


Present. I am struck, (continued action. ) 

S. currowou P. curropeda 
TUNTEC HS TUNTETRE 
TUNTETHI TUNTOVTOS 


Imperfect. Iwas struck, (continued action. ) 
S. érumecwny P. tcurropeda 
erumrsoo erumredSe 
éTUmTETO ErUmTovTo 
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The vulgar dialect has, Ist sing. iypapopav, typamousouv, 2d sing. 
Eypapotrav, &ypapovdovv, 2d sing. and plur. éypapovrav, Ist plur. by pa- 
popacrav, 2d plur. typapicacray, etc. 


Aorist Ist. I was struck, (momentary action.) 
S. érvpSyv P. érupSnusv 
Ervpsns erupanre 
ETUMINH Etupanoay 
The vulgar dialect has, rvgSyxa, érigdyxes, éripSyxe, plur. Ervp34- 
HOAPLEV, ETUPIAxETE, ETUPIyxav. 
Aorist 2d. érvarnv declin. like the 1st Aorist. 
Future Ist. I shall or will be struck. 
S. 3a supdw P. 3a rupScinev 
3a rupsing 3a rupdnre 
Sa rupdy Sa rupSodv 
Future 2d. 3a rua declin. like the Ist Future. 


Subjunctive Passive. 
Present. Aorist ist. 

S. rinropos =P. rurrapsda S. rupda P. rupdaijpev 
TUNTETO TUNTETRE TUprng TUPSHTE 
TUMTET AS TUMTOVTO TUpsn TUPSOUV 

Aorist 2d. ud declin. like the Ist Aorist. 


Imperative Passive. 
Present. Be thou struck, (continued action. ) 
S. rierrov P. rinsed, 
ag TUNTET ON ag timruvras 


Aorist Ist. Be thou struck, (momentary action.) 
S. ri-pou P. supdjre 
ag TUPIH ag TupSodv 
Aorist 2d. vou declin. like the 1st Aorist. 
Participle Passive. 
Present. rumriuevos, being struck. 
Aorist Ist. supSsis, being struck, (momentary past. ) 
Aorist 2d. rurzig, synonymous with the Ist Aorist. 
Perfect. rupmévos, struck. 
Eipou, I am. 

Indic. Pres. S. civou P. ciweSa 
cio eidae 
sive Eivous 

Imperf. S. juny P. jysdo 
00 HORE 
TO noav 
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The vulgar dialect has imperf. juav, Zuovv, 2d sing. 7erav, Zoovv, 
3d sing. and plur. jrav, Ist plur. juadrav, 2d plur. joadray. 


Fut. S. 3a pees P. 3a Tpera 
Sa jou Sa 7o3¢ 
Sa Avas Sa jvou 
Sulj. Pres. S. jou P, queda 
HOO HOE 
NVOs nvas 
Imperat. Pres. S. 0 P. siods 
is Avo Gig Hva 


Partic. Pres. div, ovga, ov, being. 


7. Syntax, or Construction.—The rules of concord are the 
same as in ancient Greek. Nominatives plural neuter are not 
construed with a verb in the singular. The rules of govern- 
ment have this difference, that most prepositions govern the 
accusative, rarely the genitive ; and that verbs govern an ac- 
cusative of the immediate object, and an accusative or a geni- 
tive of the remote object. 

8. The collocation of words differs considerably from that 
of the ancient Greek, and approximates to that of the English. 
In the leading proposition the subject stands first, then the 
copula, and lastly the predicate. In the dependent proposition 
the subject comes after the verb. The modifying word gene- 
rally goes before the word modified. 

9. The versification depends not on quantity, as in ancient 
Greek ; but on accent and rhyme, as in English and German. 

10. Orthography.—It is written in the same characters, 
together with the breathings, accents, and signs of interpunc- 
tion, as the ancient Greek ; and of course it presents the same 
general appearance to the eye. 


Arr. VII.—On CuristTian UNION. 





“Thoughts on Evangelizing the World;” by Tuomas H. Skinner. New 
York: John S. Taylor, 1836. 








In the preceding number of this journal, we took the oppor- 
tunity offered by a review of the work whose title stands at 
the head of our present article, to discuss at large the subject 
of Christian Union. A single distinct and interesting topic, 
Vor. IX. 37 
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which has a natural connection with the main subject, was, in 
that article, left untouched ; and we expressed the intention 
to pursue it at another time. In order to recall the more 
forcibly to our readers’ recollection, both the topic alluded to 
and its connection with the other topics already treated of; 
and in order also to embrace all that remains to be said in a 
continuous train of thought with what has been said already, 
we refer to our former article so far as to recapitulate the dis- 
tinct heads or topics under which the ideas of that article 
were disposed. 

Our author, it will be remembered, had insisted strongly on 
the duty and necessity of christian union, and the sin and evil 
of sectarianism ; laying down a few simple principles, but 
without attempting or designing to follow out their operation. 
But we, assuming as established the existence of a principle 
of spiritual unity among all the followers of Christ, proposed 
to follow out the operation of that inward principle to its ter- 
mination in external results, and to inquire into the hindrances 
it must encounter ; into the possibility of its early consumma- 
tion in outward union ; into the necessity and the prospect- 
ive extent, nature, and proper basis of that union, and into the 
means of its establishment. In thus tracing a known princi- 
ple out to its effects no method appeared more direct, than to 
look, in the first place, at the determining and the modifying 
circumstances which enter into its operation. In the present 
case the determining circumstances are, the agreement in swb- 
stantial christianity, the common principles of christian char- 
acter, the similar hopes and aims of all the members of the 
christian body ; the modifying circumstances are, the par- 
tial diversities in minor points of doctrine, and their estab- 
lished external separations. Our prominent ideas were ar- 
ranged as follows: 

First, There is, we attempted to show, a wide and important 
distinction, that ought to be observed between sectarianism, 
properly so called, and mere denominational preferences. 
Also by closely inspecting the mutual action of the denomi- 
national diversities existing among the different evangelical 
classes of christians, we found reason to conclude that, in this 
case, the modifying circumstances before alluded to cannot, 
by their own force merely, impair the principle of the heart, 
—the inward unity of spirit. 

Secondly, This inward unity, if existing in some good 
measure, will, we affirmed, work out an external union in 
action and efforts; but the basis and extent of that union were 
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left for consideration under some of the heads to follow. Yet 
it was argued at some length, that external diversity,—as, for 
example, of forms and ecclesiastical organization, may per- 
haps be favorable, on the whole, to purity, and (as is implied) 
to inward christian unity. As a consequence it would fol- 
low, that perfect external unity is not essential to perfect ex- 
ternal unton,—the first pertaining to form, the last to action. 

Thirdly, We propounded an inquiry into the extent and 
nature of christian union, and its proper basis. Under this 
head, however, we only proceeded so far as to show, that these 
must consist, to a certain extent, with external diversity ; so 
that, without merging denominational peculiarities, while the 
discordances of sentiment which have occasioned them re- 
main, they shall allow full scope to every man in his own per- 
sonal sphere, for the expression of his sentiments upon all doc- 
trines, whether essential, non-essential, or merely philosophical. 

Fourthly, We attempted to show the necessity of external 
christian union, (not external unity,) both to the life of in- 
ward spiritual unity, and to the outward efficacy of all chris- 
tian efforts to convert the world. 

Fifthly, We attempted to exhibit the nature of this union, 
as being the spontaneous development of that inward principle 
and desire, by which every christian will be moved and im- 
pelled to spread the saAvING FAITH, irrespectively of his own 
minor peculiarities ; although in his own private capacity, 
if he see fit, zealously retaining and maintaining those pecu- 
liarities, 

Lastly, We proposed to ourselves, as a distinct and future 
labor, the attempt to draw a line of a demarkation between the 
substantial and the minor or relatively unimportant doc- 
trines of the gospel ; or, in other words, to exhibit definitely 
the meaning of the phrase, evangelical christians, as applied 
to those who hold substantial christianity. 'This is the spe- 
cific topic to which the present article is to be devoted. 

In our previous discussion respecting christian union, con- 
tinual use was made of the distinction drawn by our author 
between substantial christianity and its relatively unessential 
doctrines; and it was throughout assumed and stated, that 
the christian union contemplated, can only have place among 
evangelical believers, or, in other words, among those who 
receive substantial christianity. What then is that suB- 
STANTIAL CHRISTIANITY, the reception of which constitutes 
an evangelical believer, and which we maintain to be, not 
only a sufficient basis, but the only right basis of christian 
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union ? It is, by answering the simple question, what substan- 
tial christianity is, that we expect to manifest the propriety 
and necessity of limiting christian union to those who can 
come upon that basis,—in other words, to evangelical chris- 
tians. And a right answer to our proposed inquiry will pre- 
sent ¢wo prominent points of interest. For in the first place, 
it will settle, with reference not to their denominational names, 
but to their declared religious belief, who they are that ought 
to be embraced in christian union, and who they are that must 
be excluded. It will bring out and set in sun-light, the ac- 
tual distinction in respect of their faith, between the true and 
the merely nominal classes of professing christians. It will 
give to the former class a new perception of the near consan- 
guinity of all its members, and of the strict community of 
those spiritual interests and obligations, which bind them to 
close union and co-operation. ‘The latter class it will distin- 
guish from the former, as well to their own view as to that of 
all other men; and it will justify their exclusion both from 
the christian fellowship of evangelical believers, and from co- 
operation with them in efforts to convert the world. That ex- 
clusion, indeed, inevitable as it is, it will show to be, in an 
important sense, voluntary on the part of such as are excluded, 
—inasmuch as it takes effect, simply, by their own refusal to 
come upon the ground of substantial christianity. 

But, in the second place, a right answer to the inquiry, 
what substantial christianity is, will bring out to distinct 
contemplation, that particular statement of religious doc- 
trine, which would be received by all classes of acknowledged 
evangelical christians, as being a true expression and state- 
ment of substantial christianity. 'That such a substantial 
agreement does exist between the classes just specified is, 
among themselves, mutually admitted,—although perhaps, it 
has never been heretofore embodied in a specific shape and 
drawn out into language. This second point of prominent 
interest, relating to the common ground which all evangelical 
believers occupy in the great outlines of their religious faith, 
has an application even more useful, and decidedly more im- 
mediate, than the first point which relates to the distinction 
between those professed believers who are evangelical, and 
those who are not. For it must be a profitable, joyful, love- 
inspiring, and peace-promoting employment, to fix the eye of 
contemplation steadily upon the grand and substantial agree- 
ments of christians, to the disregard or the over-looking of 
their minor disagreements and diversities. Such contempla- 
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tions would form to the religious mind of the present age, the 
most ready antidote and preventive of the propensity now so 
prevalent among both laymen and divines, of delighting in 
the exposure of disagreements, and searching diligently for 
constructive heresy, and thus zealously imbuing the irreligious, 
the indifferent, and profane among men with the opinion, that 
the church of God is separated in the midst of a broad line, 
having polemics on the one side, and heretics on the other. 
But a bare statement of substantial christianity so clearly 
drawn, that every evangelical believer should discern in it the 
substance of his own religious faith, would go far towards 
composing all the existing disputes concerning doctrine, and 
even partially to reconcile certain diversities relating to posi- 
tive institutions, such as baptism and church government. 
Nay, a complete and fair trial would very possibly develop 
the fact, that by keeping out of view the popular ¢itles of dis- 
puted topics, a statement of religious truth, embracing both 
the substantial gospel and the relatively unessential points 
of faith, might be drawn up, which, so far as relates to doc- 
trine, should be acknowledged by candid and discerning be- 
lievers of every evangelical class, not only to contain the truth, 
but to secure the practical effect of every truth which they 
themselves, in their own ways of thinking, deem to have been 
plainly and undoubtedly revealed. We desire, however, to 
avoid misleading our readers, by this last remark, into the idea, 
that the reconcilement of minor points hinted at therein as 
possible, is a work which we are about to attempt in the pres- 
ent article. Our purpose begins and ends with substantial 
christianity. What this is we design to show, and to make 
manifest, that this only is the proper basis of christian union ; 
and to this labor we are mainly impelled by the two-fold mo- 
tive already stated,—first, the desire of setting forth the na- 
ture of that essential moral distinction, which exists between 
nominal christians, whose faith is either corrupt or radically 
defective, and those classes of christians who profess and main- 
tain an evangelical faith: secondly, by the hope of doing some- 
thing to establish in every mind the conviction, that the common 
substantial faith, admitted universally by the acknowledged 
evangelical branches of Christ’s church, covers in fact, almost 
the entire ground which either of them claims to pertain to 
the divine revelations as matters of binding religious belief, 
either in things essential or relatively unessential, to the spi- 
ritual welfare of our race. 

The term “ substantial christianity,” in its elementary sig- 
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nification, stands self-explained by the established and obvious 
ideas of the words which compose it. But the pertinence of 
that signification to the subject in hand—that is to say, the 
subject of religious faith—and the comprehensiveness of the 
term, in respect of the ideas embraced therein, require to be 
settled by a closer consideration. For this purpose, we only 
ask the single admission, that the gospel, whatever else may 
be denied respecting it, is a body of truth communicated by 
Giod to man, and designed for a communication to mankind 
as arace. It is only with such as make the proposed admis- 
sion, that we desire to argue ; for none but such can lay claim 
even to the name and profession of christianity. Upon the 
ground of the admission, we base the following distinct as- 
severations : 

First, In the communication of the gospel to man, God 
had some great, specific, and general —_— That the gospel 
has a specific design would be an unavoidable inference, even 
if it were the device of man, instead of being a revelation 
from God. Not only then the specific character, but the great- 
ness and generality of the design, are manifest, when we con- 
sider the majesty of the Being from whom the gospel proceeded ; 
the various, extended, and long-employed means used for its 
communication ; and the vast multitude of those to whom the 
communication was meant to apply. 

Secondly, The great and specific design of the gospel, what- 
ever it be, is to be accomplished by means of the reception of 
its truths into the mind and heart ; by means of a belief of the 
gospel. ‘This will not be denied. It is self-evident, that the 
mere existence of the facts disclosed in the gospel cannot influ- 
ence any mind, so long as they are not apprehended and be- 
lieved. ‘The very idea of a purpose to be effected by the com- 
munication of truth, proceeds upon the supposition, that the 
truth, as a means to the proposed end, is to be apprehended 
and believed. Keeping in view these three things—that the 
gospel has a great and specific object ; that this object is, in its 
nature, general, and applying to the mass of mankind; and 
that the object is to be effected by a believing reception of the 
gospel ; we are led unerringly to a right conception both of the 
fact, that the term “ substantial christianity” has a proper ap- 
plication to our subject, or, in other words, is the representa- 
tive of that which has an actual and operative existence, and 
also to a right conception of the comprehensiveness of the 
term, as including every truth, which is generally necessary to 


the designed operation and effect of the gospel. In short, we 
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are led to a plain and satisfactory definition of “ substantial 
christianity,”’—as being all that sum of revealed truth upon 
the belief of which, as respects mankind at large, the grand 
purpose of the gospel depends for its fulfillment. 

In order to define still more closely what substantial chris- 
tianity is, we have only to look, in the next place, at the ques- 
tion, what is the grand and specific object of the gospel ? 
And here again, happily, we shall steer clear of all clashing 
and opposite opinions ; for every man who lays claim to the 
name of christian, will say, that its grand specific object is to 
bring salvation to our race, and to set up universally the 
kingdom of God in the earth. Other incidental objects it may 
have inseparably connected with the first—such as the temporal 
welfare of our race; and other objects still it may have in 
eternity, not connected at all with our race, and with which 
our subject has nothing to do; but the grand object, as relates 
to man and to our subject, will be universally admitted to be 
that which has been stated. We must distinguish now be- 
tween that which is merely auxiliary to that object, and that 
which is in any way essentially nécessary to it. All revealed 
truth has an important bearing upon the progress and triumph 
of true religion ; but it cannot be said of all, that its universal 
reception is indispensable to that progress and triumph. In 
defining the term substantial christianity, we take in view 
the generality of the gospel’s great design, and fix our thought 
upon what is adapted to secure that design, in relation to the 
race of man at large—not merely here and there an individual ; 
and even in speaking concerning what is necessary in relation 
to the race of man at large, we confine ourselves to that class 
of truths which is essential to the great object specified, not 
by the very nature of truth and the mind; not in all possible 
cases ; but to what, in practice and upon the entire scale, will 
be found actually essential to the desired result. We are now 
prepared for a final and full definition ; and we say, that sus- 
STANTIAL CHRISTIANITY, by the very nature of the subject, 
must include and intend all that swm of revealed truth, the 
reception of which is practically essential to the progress and 
universal triumph of the kingdom of God in the earth. And 
up to this point, we expect, if rightly understood in our mean- 
ing, to carry with us the assent of every mind; for no one, 
we think, can question either the elementary signification of 
the term we have attempted to define, nor the assumed facts 
which were relied upon to show the pertinence and compre- 
hensiveness of that signification, in relation to the subject in 
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hand, nor the consecutive character of the reasoning, which 
connects both with our final definition. 

The signification of substantial christianity alone assigned, 
however it may be assented to—as we trust it will be—by 
every reader, as clear and undeniable, after all gives no clue 
to the question, what the specific truths are? the reception of 
which is thus essentially connected with the great purpose of 
Divine revelation. This, when we come to it, will be the 
difficult part of our inquiry ; and here it is, especially, that the 
sentiments of different religionists will clash. But, leaving 
this question to be determined in the. due course of the argu- 
ment, (so far, at least, as principles and criteria are concern- 
ed,) our definition already established—if so we may call it— 
directs us simply to the proper object of all our researches 
respecting substantial christianity. It sets before our minds 
the distinct and sole inquiry with which we have todo. It 
shows that inquiry to be—not, what are those truths or doc- 
trines, the belief of which is essential to the salvation of any 
individual soul ? but, what are the truths or doctrines, the be- 
lief of which is essential to the success of the gospel with man- 
kind at large—to the establishment of God’s kingdom in our 
world ? It is indispensable to clearness, in the investigation and 
satisfaction in the result, that this entire separation of the two 
points in debate from every other point, should be kept up in 
the reader’s mind. It may be true, that there are certain specific 
doctrines of the gospel, very simple in themselves, few in num- 
ber, and forming but a small part of revealed religion, which 
still, if embraced and acted upon with hearty faith, would bring 
the soul into a state of acceptance with God. But, allowing 
all this, it may still be to the eye of God a perfect certainty, that 
not one sinner of all mankind will, in fact, embrace those speci- 
fic doctrines in a saving manner, should they stand alone in his 
revelations, unattended by certain of those other truths which 
He has seen fit to reveal in connection with them. Or, at least, 
it may be to His view certain, that very few, if any, under the 
circumstances named, would come to a saving knowledge of the 
truth. Under those circumstances, therefore, his word would no 
longer be the efficacious gospel it now is. ‘That gospel which 
now comes to men in the shape of a system of truth, complete 
in every part, sufficient for its purpose, and furnished with 
every element of motive and persuasion best adapted to pro- 
mote salvation, would lose a great part, and, as respects man- 
kind at large, the whole of its practical efficiency, by the loss 
of either from among its great asserted truths or doctrines. 
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From a gospel adapted to the recovery of a world of fallen 
beings, and the salvation of a great multitude which no man 
can number, it would be changed to a gospel adapted only to 
the recovery of a few straggling souls of the vast assemblage. 

This important circumstance in the system of divine truth, 
that every part of the substantial gospel is indispensable to 
the result of the entire system, is deserving of the highest de- 
gree of consideration. Nor can its force be adequately felt, 
without taking into view the nature of the work which the 
gospel has to perform in every human heart. Every such 
heart has been pre-occupied by sin,—an adversary whom the 
gospel must dispossess by the power of truth, if at all. In the 
contest, each separate truth is a distinct element of power. It 
has a force and an effect of its own, by reason of which it was 
given by the Almighty to be an auxiliary in the contest. Even 
now, armed with every doctrine of divine revelation, the sub- 
stantial gospel finds, in a majority of instances, the strife \ ith 
sin ineffectual to win the soul. Yet, in itself, and as an in- 
strument in the hands of God, that gospel is a match for sin, 
and will ultimately prove itself more than a match, by the 
destruction of the empire of sin in the world. But who shall 
say, that if destitute of the aid and operation of a single doc- 
trine, which now constitutes substantial christianity, the gos- 
pel, instead of being any longer an over-match for sin, would 
not find itself over-matched. Instead of destroying the do- 
minion of sin, who shall say, that its own dominion in the 
earth would not come to a precipitate end, and true religion 
speedily spread her wing for a final flight to heaven ? 

It is right, therefore,—it cannot be otherwise,—to fix the 
basis of christian union upon that substantial christianity— 
supposing that we have found it—which is essential,—not, 
perhaps, to the salvation of every individual soul,—but, as 
respects mankind at large, to the gospel’s vast design. For the 
very end and motive of that union is supposed to be the propa- 
gation of the gospel, and its design, therefore, cannot but be co- 
extensive with that of the gospel itself. It is not a union aiming 
at the salvation of here and there a soul, but at the conversion 
of all nations of the earth. In the very nature of the case, it 
is absurd to make the basis of that union narrower than the 
necessary means and instrument to that general end—narrower 
than that substantial christianity which, by the definition, is 
practically essential to the grand result aimed at, and which 
we have not, as yet, attempted otherwise to describe, than by 
that practically essential character. Allowing, what may be 
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very true, that this substantial christianity ranges far beyond 
what is sometimes called the minimum of saving faith,—that 
is to say, beyond the lowest point of doctrinal faith of which 
we can conceive as being consistent with the salvation of an 
individual soul,—it is not, on that account, the less suitable, 
nor the less exclusively suitable, for the basis of christian 
union ;—all of which we believe to be matter of demonstration. 

Against the force, however, even of demonstration itself, it 
would probably be strongly objected by some, that in fixing 
upon substantial christianity as the exclusive ground of co- 
operation among believers in propagating the gospel, our basis 
of union must exclude some of whom we cannot assert, that 
they do not belong to the true family of Christ,—although not 
receiving, without exception, all the doctrines belonging to our 
substantial christianity. But it must be observed, that if the 
doctrines which we claim as making substantial christianity, do, 
in fact, constitute it, then the exclusion of such persons,—even 
if there were not (as we shall presently have occasion to show 
that there must be) a grand defect in their evidence of piety,— 
is nothing else than their own voluntary refusal to oceupy the 
ground of substantial truth. All the action which takes place 
on our part, is, simply fixing upon a system of truth, to our 
own view, found in the scriptures, not only plainly revealed 
as true in itself, but also plainly revealed as being truth essen- 
tially necessary to be propagated, in order that the kingdom of 
God may come in our world. We only say, that the pro- 
fession of faith which really omits either article of substan- 
tial christianity, is, to the great end of the gospel, radically 
defective ; and it cannot be required of us to reject from the 
system of truth, which we propagate, an article held to be es- 
sential to the practical effect of the entire system, in order to 
admit the co-operation of any man, whether he is an infidel 
or a christian. By this action on our part, no force is put upon 
the will of any one. ‘Truth is open to all, as fully as to us. 
Allowing that we are right upon the one point of what sub- 
stantial christianity really is, then, clearly, the exclusion comes 
far less directly from our own decision, than from the decision 
of those who refuse an assent to substantial truth. We know, 
indeed, that no consistent co-operation can obtain among such 
as differ respecting what substantial christianity is. We know 
that any man who denies either article held by ourselves, as 
a part of substantial christianity, cannot, without either in- 
consistency or hypocrisy, co-operate with us in propagating 
that christianity ; nor without lending his aid to propagate 
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what he at heart opposes. Upon our ground, therefore, we 
do not expect, that he will, nor that he can come ;—and this is 
all the exclusion which can apply to any man, whatever is 
his faith, or his profession. 

The question now arises in this connection, whether the 
right basis of christian union, in propagating the gospel, is 
coincident with the proper basis of christian fellowship, and 
of admission into the visible church. In relation to this point 
we remark, that every circumstance in the nature of man and 
of the truth itself, which makes a reception of substantial 
christianity essential to the prevalence of piety among men as 
a race, (we do not say essential to the very existence of piety 
in every individual soul,) applies with equal force to the prev- 
alence of piety in a church, as a body of men. Whatever 
may be true of some single soul, in exception to the great 
mass of minds, we know by the very definition of substantial 
christianity, that no one article embraced in it can be denied 
by an assemblage of nominal christians, without paralyzing 
vital piety in the body—introducing a radically defective re- 
ligion, and causing it to become a body which Christ would 
disown as a part of his true visible church. The denial of 
any article which does in truth make a part of the substan- 
tial gospel, although not always to be pronounced a fatal 
heresy, is still in its very nature a heresy ; and from all such 
heresy every individual church admits the obligation to keep 
itself pure. 

Again we remark, that every institution in the universe has 
its appropriate standard of membership, its essential pre-requi- 
site for admission to its privileges and duties. In secular in- 
stitutions the standard is always some certain degree of art, 
skill, or experience, adequate to the duties which membership 
is to impose. In heaven the standard is perfection of char- 
acter ; in the visible church the standard is true piety. It is 
indispensable, therefore, and is rightly demanded, that the can- 
didate for admission into the visible church, should bring with 
him, as an essential pre-requisite, the positive evidence of true 
piety. ‘This evidence must necessarily consist of his own 
profession of faith, and a life consistent with that profession. 
Now, if we know, as we do know, that a certain amount of 
truth is ordinarily necessary to be received into the heart be- 
fore true piety can arise therein, and if we have learned from 
the scriptures what that amount of truth is, then ought every 
church to require of each candidate for membership the protes- 
sion of just that amount of truth, and no more, in order to 
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constitute a credible profession of faith. Suppose the candi- 
date to come with less,—with, if you please, the profession of 
so much truth, only (allowing that point already settled) as 
is just sufficient, if received and acted on in faith, to save his 
own soul. We know then, that the person in question comes 
professing a faith which makes him, if really he receives it in 
faith, a true christian; but, at once, the question is put in 
doubt whether he does savingly receive it. "The evidence, so 
far as the partial character of his profession can give it, is, 
that he remains destitute of an important operation of grace ; 
for we have already ascertained the mind of God respecting 
that subject, and we are assured that God does not esteem the 
truths thus professed ordinarily sufficient, standing unaided and 
alone, to give the victory to the gospel, in its contest with sin 
in the heart. We suppose ourselves already to have settled 
the point, that God esteems the whole of substantial christi- 
anity ordinarily essential to the prevalence of grace over in- 
ward corruption. If, then, this candidate, coming with a de- 
nial, or at least without a belief of some essential doctrine of 
that christianity, is in fact in a state of grace, he is an excep- 
tion to the ordinary rules of judging, in the view both of man 
and of God. His profession is not a eredible profession. He 
may be a christian; but his evidence of being, in fact, a 
christian, is essentially defective; nay, the presumption is 
against if. 

The strength of our argument, in a few words, lies here: 
Conversion is, under God, effected through the truth; there- 
fore it is, that a professed belief of truth is one essential 
element in the evidence of piety. God esteems the combined 
operation of every doctrine of substantial christianity impor- 
tant to conversion. Here is a person who rejects one such 
doctrine or more. Respecting this person therefore—whatever 
else may be true of him—one thing is certain, that he is desti- 
tute, experimentally, of at least one operation of truth esteem- 
ed important by God himself, and in ordinary cases essen- 
tial. Here there is more than a defect of reasonable evidence 
in favor of conversion. ‘There is evidence against conversion. 
This evidence is positive, although it cannot be said to be con- 
clusive. But the least which can be said of it, (as we asserted 
in answer to an objection on a preceding page,) is, that it con- 
stitutes a grand defect in the individual’s evidence of piety. 

We say, therefore, that a belief of substantial christianity 
ought to be a necessary pre-requisite of admission into the vis- 
ible church, for two prominent reasons. 
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First, Because without the prevalence of that belief in the 
minds of its members, no church can, asa body, continue holy 
and acceptable to Christ ; and, 

Secondly, Because a belief in the whole of substantial chris- 
tianity constitutes one of the essential evidences of a work of 
grace in the heart, without which no profession of faith can 
be esteemed a credible profession. 

In the foregoing argument we have taken for granted, that 
the individual in question not only professedly denies some part 
of substantial christianity, but really, in his heart, rejects it. 
There is sometimes a speculative denial where there is a real 
assent. ‘hus Hume speculatively doubted his own existence, 
but really was convinced of it as truly as other men. Thus 
also Berkeley speculatively denied the real existence of an ex- 
ternal universe ; but continually acted under the persuasion 
of its reality. Thus, again, many an atheist speculatively de- 
nies the existence of God, while, at heart, he is ever restless 
under a conviction of the opposite certainty. In religious 
and honest minds there often is a supposed dissent from doc- 
trines, while in truth there is only a dissent from some mis- 
apprehended form of words. But in all cases where we have 
spoken of belief or disbelief, or shall speak of them hereafter, 
we wish to be understood as referring to the real assent or 
dissent of the mind, unless an exception shall have been ex- 
pressly made. 

But, it may be asked, are there not—either by reason of the 
prejudices of education, or of an unaccountable obliquity of 
judgment—occasional instances of a real denial of some doc- 
trine of substantial christianity, in cases where the evidence of 
a holy life, abounding in fruits of piety, and shadowing forth 
the image of Christ, is sO convincing as to overcome all 
doubts arising from the defective character of the individual's 
profession? 'The possible occurrence of such instances—as 
exceptions to the ordinary course of things—we have all along 
assumed. Yet, if there be a hardship in such cases, what rem- 
edy can ingenuity devise? It cannot be demanded, that the 
entire basis of christian union and of evangelical communion, 
should be changed, when that change would i impair the efficacy 
of the divinely appointed means of converting the world, and 
deluge the churches with an unsound and radically defective 
religion. All that can justly be called for, is our individual 
acknowledgment in private intercourse, of such a person’s 
claim to christian character, and perhaps also to a certain ex- 
tent, our public communion with him as such, so far as can 
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be without hazarding the interests of that truth which is com- 
initted to the saints as a trust to be watched over and defend- 
ed. But in the propagation of substantial christianity, we 
do not expect him fully to co-operate with us, nor can he 
require such exemption from the ordinary and proper rules of 
evidence, as to claim admission into evangelical churches. 

We have thus determined, that the basis of christian union 
for propagating the gospel, and the basis of admission into the 
true visible church, are in nature the same; and that both can 
be no other than substantial christianity. It was previously 
determined what the signification of substantial christianity is ; 
that it signifies all of revealed truth which is practically 
essential—not to the salvation of every individual soul—but 
to the great purpose of the gospel, the salvation of man, as a 
race, and the establishment of the Redeemer’s kingdom through- 
out the earth. We come now to inquire into the means by 
which, and the principles upon which, may be determined 
what those specific truths are, which have this essential! con- 
nection with the great purpose of the gospel—or in other 
words, which make up the sum of substantial christianity. It 
is in this inquiry, that the grand difficulty of our whole sub- 
ject is to found. 

The bible is a mass of collected and irregularly combined 
TRUTH—of facts, either recorded, asserted, or revealed, hav- 
ing place in time past, present, or to come, and relating to God, 
to created spirits, and to men—to the future state of being— 
to the duties of the present state—to the means of happiness— 
to the course of wisdom, and to the way of salvation. It isa 
book of popular knowledge, so far as a man’s real well-being 
requires that he become acquainted with the origin of his spe- 
cies, and the course of events, revolutions, and chronological 
periods, before he himself was born. It is a book of prudent 
maxims, to such an extent as would secure, in case they were 
followed, a safe, prosperous, and happy condition, both to 
communities and to individuals. 'These specific uses of the 
divine oracles, will appear, probably, to every careful reader 
of them, too seriously studied not to be considered as a part of 
the bible’s express design. Still it is the soul’s present and fu- 
ture well-being, which, throughout the book, overwhelms 
all other matters, and is set forth as more vast than all others 
in the ratio in which eternity is more vast than time. Even 
the history and the maxims are introduced chiefly with a pur- 
pose to illustrate, to affect, or to enforce those parts which con- 
cern the soul, in its relations to God, to its present character, 
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and its immortal being. ‘The racrs therein asserted or re- 
vealed, respecting these last mentioned subjects, form the 
spiritual system of the book of God; and whenever men 
speak distinctively of the gospel, they mean to designate this 
spiritual system in the shape which it finally assumed under 
the teaching of Christ and his apostles, It is this gospel with 
which all individuals, and all assemblages of individuals, must 
be compared, before we can assert any thing respecting their 
evangelical character. 

By the doctrines of the gospel we intend simply the distinct 
spiritual facts, or rather classes of facts, which are therein 
either asserted or revealed. 

Every doctrine thus asserted or revealed, whatever its 
station upon the scale of relative importance, becomes strictly 
an article of faith, binding on the conscience of every man 
to whom it is once made known, together with its authorita- 
tive sanction. It is not intended by this, that all articles of 
faith are essential either to the salvation of the soul, or the 
final consummation of the gospel. Many are, by common 
consent, admitted to stand in the light of minor or relatively 
unessential doctrines. Still each possesses intrinsic inter- 
est sufficient to have formed, in the mind of God, a determin- 
ing reason for its communication to mankind. What we say 


is, that it is justly considered an article of religious — and 


universally binding to the end of time. We say farther, no- 
thing but a doctrine thus expressly revealed or recognized in 
the scriptures, can be entitled to rank, in any sense, as an ar- 
ticle of religious faith, whether essential or relatively unes- 
sential. Whatever importance man may give to certain of 
his explanations, dogmas, and first principles, and however he 
may rank them with the essential doctrines of the bible ; if 
they have not been esteemed by God. himself of sufficient 
value to be somewhere expressly revealed, asserted, or recog- 
nized, they are not articles of religious faith at all; and no 
man is bound to receive them as such, nor to entertain respect- 
ing them any opinion whatever. ‘To this, at least, he is not 
bound by any other obligation than that which holds him 
to a right use of the intellectual powers upon any subject of 
merely philosophical discussion. An intrinsic value the point 
alluded to may have. In illustrating, enforcing, explaining, 
and harmonizing the sacred articles, they may, simply as mat- 
ters pertaining to religious philosophy, possess a value beyond 
all other human speculations and discoveries; but to a rank 
higher than religious philosophy they ought not to aspire, 
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But within the compass of truths, that actually are matters 
of direct revelation, and which therefore pertain strictly to 
religious faith, and will remain. through all periods of time, 
and in every stage of enlightened philosophy unchanged, ex- 
cept in the clearness of their illustration and their mutual har- 
mony, there is a wide range in respect of relative importance. 
We shall be understood as speaking now of an importance in 
relation to human belief. It may be true, that every revealed 
truth, and many truths not revealed, but known only in 
heaven, are, in their own nature, essential to the great scheme 
of the gospel,—the plan of man’s redemption. But it is not 
supposable, that the reception by mankind of all those truths, 
even to the extent of actual revelation, is either essential to 
salvation, or essential to the success of the gospel. On the 
contrary, no fact is more universally assented to, than that 
many clearly revealed doctrines—although important in a 
high degree—do not enter deeply into the question, what con- 
stitutes a sound religious faith? 'The denial of them consti- 
tutes, indeed, an error which, in common with all other errors, 
is both injurious and, in a measure, dangerous ; but the error 
does not rise to that high degree of injury and danger, which 
stamps it as a heresy. Other doctrines, however, “higher in 
their importance, demand belief by the force of a vital con- 
nection with all the spiritual hopes of mankind—with the 
gospel’s promised consummation. Even here the scale does 
not terminate. Of the doctrines last mentioned, a part are dis- 
tinguished above all others ; and are seen to be set forth in the 
scriptures not only as ¢rue—not only as truths practically es- 
sential to the full efficacy of the gospel, but also as truths 
which every soul must believe, that shall see the salvation of 
God. ‘The rejection of any truth of the class last named, is 
justly deemed not merely a heresy, but a fatal heresy—one 
which, if persisted in, will drown the soul in destruction and 
perdition. 

To arrange, upon the authority of one’s own perceptions, 
the revealed truths of God’s word with relation to their im- 
portance in the economy of the gospel—to specify those whose 
rejection would be fatal to the soul, and point out those whose 
profession is essential to the evidence of piety—would be a 
task exceeding the ability of any uninspired mortal. Unless 
these solemn determinations have been made by God himself, 
the entire subject must remain in darkness; for God is the 
only author of salvation, and none but He can fix the terms, or 
make known what is essential thereto, or what is essential to 
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secure man’s acceptance thereof. The determination which 
we desire to make, must be brought to light by searching out 
the estimate which God himself puts on the doctrines revealed 
in his word ; and human reason and discernment can act no 
part as an independent judge, but only as a guide and light to 
lead us to the judgment of another. ‘To the scriptures, there- 
fore, must this whole question be referred. What they have 
laid down as essential, must be so received ; what they have 
treated as relatively unimportant we must receive and treat as 
minor points ; and when they have been silent, we either must 
refrain from asserting any thing, or must present our asser- 
tions solely as the deductions of philosophy. And, since a 
knowledge of the mind of God upon this subject is of extreme 
importance for the guidance of his true church, both in its 
external effort for the salvation of the world, and its internal 
regulations to maintain its own purity, and hand down the 
faith unimpaired to the latest generations, the presumption is, 
that God has given his church the means of determining what 
relative estimate he sets upon the doctrines of his word,—so 
far at least as to decide what constitutes the sum of substantial 
christianggy. 

There's indeed both opportunity and occasion for the exer- 
cise of the rational faculties, in their highest capacity, in order 
to determine the mind and estimate of God respecting the 
relative importance of the doctrines He has revealed. The 
scriptures have not—with some exceptions—declared in ex- 
plicit terms either the essential or the relatively unessential 
character of any one among its own doctrines. It is not such 
a systematic mode of delivering truth to man which the Divine 
author of our religion has chosen to adopt, even in revealing 
the doctrines themselves. We find the spiritual truths of 
revelation mingled in irregular and apparently unpremeditated 
proportions,—general in their own nature, but requiring to be 
educed from a multitude of particulars delivered by different 
men, at different times, and in such way as the occasion de- 
manded. Among them all we trace no mathematical lines 
dividing, with philosophical exactness, each truth from the 
others, and relieving the scriptural student from the labor of 
comparing, separating, and determining results for himself. 
Respecting the divine revelations, a modern writer has justly 
observed, that they stand scattered over the surface of the 
bible, as the shrubs, trees, and other vegetable existences of 
nature, stand scattered in apparent confusion over the surface 
of the globe ; out of which apparent confusion, however, sci- 
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ence may derive a connected, systematic, and surprisingly 
harmonious arrangement. Or, like the masses of mountains 
and rocks which everywhere lift themselves in forms and posi- 
tions at first view the most remote from order ; yet which, upon 
close examination, are found exhibiting the clearest operations 
of a fixed and general law. With such a mode of revelation 
visible, as respects even the general principles of our religion, 
it would not be consistent to expect a mode widely different in 
revelations which respect their relative importance. It is for 
man to collect, to compare, and to arrange the scattered indi- 
cations everywhere presented in the bible, which prove to us, 
in their aggregate result, the mind and estimate of God himself 
respecting what constitutes substantial christianity, in entire 
independence of the mind and estimate of the creature that has 
instituted the inquiry. 

In every investigation of this nature, the province allotted 
to human reason has a wider or a narrower range, correspond- 
ing to the particular shape which our inquiry assumes. If 
the question is, What doctrines they are whose reception is 
universally necessary to the soul's salvation, and whose re- 
jection of course is fatal, the range allowed to human reason 
seems to us very limited. It seems to our minds an evident 
truth, that no assertion upon the particular subject named can 
be properly made, which is not directly made in the scriptures, 
or at least which is not deduced with a self-evident clearness 
from what they have asserted. We intend to lay down this 
broad limitation—and we think it one which religionists will 
do well to examine—that no man is authorized to pronounce 
upon any specific doctrine as essential to be received, before 
the soul can be saved, or upon its rejection as a fatal heresy,— 
unless it can be found expressly revealed in the scriptures, not 
only that the doctrine is true; not only that the acknowledg- 
ment of its truth is of extreme importance ; but also that the 
reception of that specific doctrine is to the soul of every man 
who has the knowledge of what the scriptures say upon that 
subject, an indispensable requisite to salvation. It is not, 
indeed, to be forgotten, that there are self-evident truths and 
processes of thought in morals, as well as axioms and de- 
monstrations in science ; and if, proceeding upon the ground 
of truth known to be clearly revealed, we come upon some 
conclusion which, from the very nature of the mind, it is im- 
possible to deny—then it is equally impossible not to hold 
such an axviomatic deduction by the same tenure and authori- 
ty as that of the express declaration of scripture. It becomes, 
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undeniably, identified with revelation. If, for example, it is a 
clear scriptural revelation, that repentance for sin is essential 
to salvation, then, to every man under the light of the gospel, 
we declare with axiomatic certainty, that while remaining 
destitute of a belief in his own sinfulness, he can have no well- 
grounded hope of salvation. In speaking concerning essential 
belief and fatal heresy, we must stop, theretore, when we 
have exhausted the express declarations of God, and the axio- 
matic inferences from those declarations. And by following 
out this rule, we shall probably find such declarations and de- 
ductions applying in fact to no more than a small part of sub- 
stantial christianity,—to a few doctrines only which cluster 
around the grand fundamental truth of MAN’s REDEMPTION. 
It may indeed be a fact known in the counsels of eternity, that 
the reception of still other truths is, in most, or even in all 
cases, indispensably connected with the salvation of such as 
live under the gospel ; but our concern is with the inquiry, has 
that fact been madeknown to us? If so, it becomes us to 
declare the fact; if not, it becomes us to be silent. God may 
purposely have left the boundary between fatal error, and 
error not necessarily fatal, in the dark. It may, in fact, be a 
boundary not fixed in its own nature, but having reference to 
the measure of light in the soul, and therefore not capable of 
being defined, because perpetually shifting. But above all 
this, a sufficient reason why that should be left in the dark to 
us, may be, that individual salvation is, in the case of each 
particular soul, a matter solely between that soul and its Ma- 
ker ; and therefore the clearness of our inquiries extends not 
to that point, because it is a point which concerns not our 
duty in practice—our concern being not at all with the act 
of salvation, but with the spread of the gospel—with the 
conversion of sinners. 

But with the question, What are the doctrines whose recep- 
tion is eminently important both to the salvation of every in- 
dividual soul, and to the success of the gospel? every man has 
an immediate and practical concern. In our inquiries, there- 
fore, into this subject—or in other words, into substantial 
christianity—we may justly hope for light and revelation, up 
to the extreme limit to which that subject reaches. Although, 
by reason of the mode already alluded to, in which all revela- 
tion has been delivered, we are not to look for distinct discrim- 
inating propositions, nor for philosophical arrangements ; yet, 
making use of the means by which a child can judge of the mind 
of his father in respect to the importance of his commands, and 
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by observing the earnestness, the constant and universal appli- 
cations, and the practical uses of particular doctrines—by ta- 
king also into view, in each case, the particular nature of the 
subject, and circumstances of the revelation—in short, by the 
same process through which we eliminate the general truths 
or doctrines taught in the scriptures, from the scattered and 
promiscuous fragments and details which there meet the eye, 
we may also come, as far as the exigencies of the case require 
it, to a perception of the mind and estimate of God, respect- 
ing the relative importance of those doctrines. 

For the sake of clearness we pause here, to cast an eye 
upon the ground already passed over, and to recall the promi- 
nent topics which have occupied our attention. These are as 
follows :— 

First, We determined the signification of the term “ sub- 
stantial christianity,”—as embracing all the truth practically 
essential to the success of the gospel, in its grand purpose as 
respects mankind and the world at large. 

Secondly, We separated the question, What is essential to 
the success of the gospel? from the question, What is essential 
universally to the salvation of an individual soul ? 

Thirdly, We gave our reasons for asserting, that substan- 
tial christianity alone constitutes the proper basis both of 
christian union in spreading the gospel, and of admission to 
church-privileges and membership ; and that an assent to the 
same constitutes an indispensable part of a credible profes- 
sion of piety. ‘Turning to the question, How the sense of 
truth which constitutes substantial christianity is itself to be 
determined ? we established it as a fundamental principle of all 
such investigations, that the mind and estimate of God is to 
be the ground of our decision, and the divine revelations in 
the scripture the source of our evidence. 

There remains two distinct topics, to complete what we de- 
sign to set forth, in order, as was first proposed, to “draw a 
line of demarkation between the substantial and the minor or 
relatively unimportant doctrines of the gospel; or, in other 
words, to exhibit definitely the meaning of the phrase, evan- 
gelical christians, as applied to those who hold substantial 
christianity.” 'The points which thus remain, are as follows, 
continuing the order of our enumeration : 

Fifthly, Yo decide what human tribunal is to settle prac- 
tically the question at issue, What substantial christianity is ? 
and, 

Lastly, 'To lay down as tests certain specific principles or 
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criteria, which must apply to each specific doctrine included 
in the number pertaining to substantial christianity, and to 
the entire system of doctrines thus included. We come now 
to consider the first of our two remaining topics,—which is 
the fifth in our general enumeration, and relates to the hu- 
man tribunal by which is to be settled practically the ques- 
tion, What substantial christianity is 2? Our observations on 
this point, after what has been said already, may be com- 
pressed into a moderate compass. It must be already too evi- 
dent to require proof, that the question is one which has a 
close connection with the highest of all human duties; one 
that must be decided in the minds of men to make way for 
their intelligent performance of the part assigned them. It is 
also evident, that it is a question for men to decide, taking as 
their rule the sacred scriptures, and as their ground, the mind 
and estimate of God. We put our ideas in distinct proposi- 
tions, and we say : 

That Christ has instituted a church on earth, which he has 
promised shall be continued as a distinct institution to the 
end of time, and be the instrument of extending the gospel 
throughout the earth ; 

That this church must be the agent in its propagation ; in- 
troducing new members to take the place of those who pass 
away by death ; and to raise up new assemblages of worship- 
ing christians throughout the world ; 

That every distinct body of worshiping christians, claiming 
to be a part of the true church, must, in the very nature of the 
case, fix its own standard for the admission of members and 
for the propagation of its own faith: being responsible to God 
for the truth and justness of its standard ; 

That the standard as fixed by merely nominal christians 
will be false,—because the faith of such is either corrupt or 
radically defective. On the other hand the standard, as fixed 
by the true church, will be liable to imperfection and blem- 
ishes resulting from intellectual blindness ; from fixed but er- 
roneous notions, and from incomplete sanctification of chris- 
tians in their present state; but that it may rationally be ex- 
pected neither to add any thing essentially inconsistent with the 
gospel, nor to detract any thing pertaining to the essential gospel ; 

That this standard will, on the whole, be found in accord- 
ance with substantial truth, because, in the true church, the 
aims of the entire body as such will be honest ; and God gives 
all men such means of deciding justly, that honesty of pur- 
pose will not fail of a result correct in all essential particulars ; 
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That therefore the church is the proper, and the only hu- 
man tribunal to decide for itself, on scriptural grounds, what 
substantial christianity is. 

But it will doubtless be asked, Are not the decisions of such 
a tribunal subject to important errors and abuse? In this, we 
reply, that, granting the fact to be as supposed, that tribunal 
is the best and the only one which, in the nature of the case, 
can exist. Its decisions, we have seen, have a sure and suffi- 
cient guide ; and-if the governing purpose be honest, as in the 
body of the true church we have a strong ground of assurance 
that it must be, there will hardly arise any natural error. 
Still, human imperfection, prejudice, and partial ignorance, 
will doubtless work their appropriate evils in relation to this, 
as they have done in relation to every other subject,—yet so 
as to leave the balance of good overwhelmingly great in com- 
parison with the evil. We might illustrate our subject by re- 
ferring to human government, as an example of an institution 
wise in itself,—the best which, in the nature of the case, could 
be instituted,—one which, under the administration of perfect 
beings, would itself be perfect; but which, under the admin- 
istration of men, as they are, has been fruitful in instances 
of perversion and abuse, upon the largest scale. Yet, even 
thus perverted and badly administered, it has lain at the foun- 
dation of human order and happiness. Again: we might refer 
to the court established for the execution and decision of law, 
for an example of an institution which, although vastly better 
administered, on the whole, than that of government, has still 
been marked with frailty and incidental evils —yet leaving 
an overwhelming balance of benefit to our species. We ad- 
mit the frailty, the liability to abuse ; but the institution is the 
best,—the only one which the circumstances admit of,—and 
would be perfect in itself, if perfectly administered. For a third 
instance, we might refer to the institution of families, which. 
as an institution, is perfect for its objeet, yet one, that under 
the management and conduct of such a creature as man, fails 
of its full purpose and benefit. Still, under even that man- 
agement and control, it is the spring of all social, political, and 
moral happiness, and has existed in our world as the salt of 
society,—keeping it from utter corruption. Just in proportion 
to its right administration, the perfection of its own inherent 
properties will manifest themselves in the extension of happi- 
ness and religion. After the same manner, we contend, the 
institution of “the church i is, in itself, perfect for the purposes 
of its existence,—it would be practically perfect, as a tribunal 
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to decide the questions at issue, if its members were perfect ; 
and frail as they now are, it is not only the best that can be 
instituted, but does prove, and has proved, the means of con- 
tinuing and propagating the pure faith, and a knowledge of 
the only means of salvation. 

It may be useful to remark, more fully than we have done 
already, that the errors of judgment which arise, in fact, from 
the frailty of the true church itself, will not often be in the way 
of adding to substantial christianity any doctrine inconsistent 
with the gospel, —thereby corrupting the true faith; nor, on 
the other hand,-in the way of rejecting any doctrine really 
pertaining to substantial christianity,—thereby introducing a 
radical defect, and destroying the soundness of the faith ; but 
the principal danger will arise from exaggerating minor points 
into doctrines of an essential character, or exalting opinions 
upon which the bible is silent, but which spring from human 
speculation and philosophy into matters of binding religious 
belief. Neither of these modes of error can paralize the gos- 
pel; strong as their tendency may be to unharmonious exhibi- 
tions of the way of salvation—to unprofitable discussion, and 
distracting controversy. 

We have now come to our last proposed topic ; and in con- 
formity with which, we design to present some criteria as 
tests by which all doctrines, claimed as any part of substantial 
christianity, must be tried, and to the proof of which the en- 
tire system must be subjected. Could these be undeniably 
settled, a due regard to them might remove the very evils 
complained of in our preceding paragraph. ‘The criteria 
rightly fixed and regarded, would become to the decisions of 
the church, what a constitution is to a government—what a 
law is toa ‘court—what principles are to a family. 

Those criteria which we shall venture to offer as tests of sub- 
stantial christianity, will consist either of propositions which 
have been the subject of distinct consideration in the body of 
this article; or of such propositions as appear to us like the 
maxims of common sense applied to a religious subject. They 
will be simply enumerated without discussion ; because dis- 
cussion is labor wasted, when bestowed upon ’ topics which 
either are plain in themselves, or have received ample discus- 
sion already in the course of our argument. One remark 
more will complete what we have to say, by way of introduc- 
tion to the criteria themselves. It is this: No proposition, nor 
series of propositions, can be so devised and arranged as to 
mark and distinctly designate the doctrines of substantial 
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christianity, as such, by a reference to the signification and im- 
plied ideas of the doctrines themselves ;—since our knowledge 
of them, as doctrines of substantial christianity, rests not 
chiefly upon an unaided perception of the fitness of the implied 
truths to the mind, or to the ends of salvation, but chiefly upon 
a perception of the estimate of God, expressed and made 
known in the scriptures,—and that, too, by a multitude of par- 
ticulars. ‘The question, therefore, after all that can be written, 
is one which falls back for its determination upon the sacred 
Scriptures ; and out upon that arena every avenue of right dis- 
cussion must open. All that we can hope, or have aimed to 
do, is to show distinctively the right object of inquiry, and 
point out to the laborious and sincere inquirer the right path 
to that object, and the proper rules and limitations of the in- 
quiry. 

The few criteria which we now present, are such as show, 
first, what substantial christianity should be, as a system ; and, 
next, what each distinct doctrine must be, in respect of certain 
properties common to all. We say then: 

First, Substantial christianity, as a system, must include 
all truth essential to individual salvation. 

Secondly, It must include all truth which is known to be es- 
sential to the great purpose of the gospel ; even if it cannot be 
asserted to be essential in all cases to the salvation of an indi- 
vidual soul. 

Thirdly, All the doctrines must be such as are specifically 
revealed or recognized in the bible ; and that with a clearness 
which admits of no reasonable doubt. 

Fourthly, 'They must also be general truths applicable to 
all, without exception, under the ‘light of the gospel. 

Fifthly, 'They must be truths intelligible to men of ordinary 
capacity,—so far as faith in them is required. It is intended 
to say, that the matter of faith in them must be intelligible ; 
however obscure, incomprehensible, or apparently inconsistent, 
the truths may be in their connection and relations with other 
intelligible truths. 

Finally, It must appear, in the case of every doctrine, 
claimed as pertaining to substantial christianity, that a fair in- 
terpretation of the different revelations respecting it—taking 
into view the nature and circumstances of those revelations, 
and the nature and obvious applications of the doctrine itself, 
invests the doctrine with a character not merely of truth, but 
of truth extremely important in the view of God. 

An application of these criteria to the different doctrines 
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which constitute substantial christianity, would exhibit the 
force of each test, more distinctly than can be done in general 
expressions. It was, in fact, a part of our original design to 
make this application, and thus to exhibit a specific statement 
of that substantial christianity, as it lies in our conceptions. 
This, although not necessary to the completion of our object, 
still offers itself as an interesting topic, into which the pro- 
longed consideration of our subject would naturally and una- 
voidabiy run. It obviously cannot be followed out here. 
Whether it will hereafter be made, in some future number of 
this periodical, the subject of a distinct discussion, it is not 
necessary herein to decide. 


Arr. VIII.—Own rue Srupy or PropHecy. 


A sTRONG desire exists in every one to know what shall be 
hereafter. We see proof of this in the early study of astrology 
—in the credit given by the ancients to the arts of soothsaying 
and necromancy—in the attention bestowed on oracles of hea- 
then deities, and the wild ravings of their priests and sybils. 
We see it even at the present day, in the prevalence of the 
doctrine of good and evil omens—the reliance which many 
place on dreams—in the successes of fortune-tellers and con- 
jurers. We see it too, in the eagerness of the multitude to 
hear the modern race of prophets; in the success of fanatical 
leaders of sects, like Anne Lee and Joseph Smith—not to 
mention many less conspicuous impostors. No religious creed 
is so absurd,—no imposture so gross,—but it will find adhe- 
rents ; if its leaders and abettors can succeed in convincing the 
simple, that they are prophets. 

How lamentable, that this universal and unconquerable thirst 
for a knowledge of the future, cannot be satisfied from the 
word of God, instead of becoming the sport of visionary en- 
thusiasts and sanctimonious impostors! Strange! that the 
Author of our being should implant such a propensity in us, 
if he has withheld the means of its lawful and healthy grati- 
fication. Stranger still, to create man with such a propensity, 
give him a book, nearly one third of which consists of proph- 
ecy, and yet couch the whole in language which none can 
understand, except as it is revealed by inspired historical com- 
mentators. And yet the reasonings of some of our wise men, 
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would seem almost to reduce us to this condition. ‘The proph- 
ecies which have been fulfilled, and which are declared in 
scripture to be fulfilled, they admit are intelligible ;—all else, 
according to this theory, is involved in mystery, and beyond 
our comprehension. Any attempt to .afold the meaning of 
these unexplained, and especially the unfulfilled predictions of 
the scripttires, they regard as the height of presumption—little 
short of an attempt to disclose the “secret things of God.” 
But is it indeed so? Has the Spirit of God purposely mocked 
and tantalized our feelings, by professing to give us a know- 
ledge of futurity, yet given it in language which none but in- 
spired commentators can understand? Has the spirit of truth 
deceived us ; pretending to reveal the future history of the 
world, yet involving the whole in mystery and impenetrable 
darkness? Who will venture such an assertion? Yet this is 
practically the language, both of the arguments and the con- 
duct, of many of the wisest and the best men in our land. 
Where is the minister of the gospel who regards it as a part of 
his duty, to explain and apply the prophetic portions of the 
word of God? Where is the church ready to sustain a min- 
ister, who should make the exposition of prophecy a promi- 
nent part of his ministrations? We remember formerly, to 
have heard of two or three preachers, who were remarkable 
for their knowledge of the prophecies; but of late we have 
heard little, either of their preaching or of their writings. We 
know a few of the older class of preachers, who occasionally 
give lectures on some portion of the prophetic scriptures ; but 
the reception their labors have met with from their people and 
brethren in the ministry, has been any thing else than encour- 
aging. A prejudice against the study of prophecy extensively 
prevails in the community ; a prejudice which is fostered and 
strengthened by the influence of many ministers of the gospel, 
and even by some professors in our theological seminaries. 
A change for the better there has been indeed, in some circles, 
within the last three years. Yet it is still almost as much as a 
minister’s reputation 1s worth, to be known to devote any con- 
siderable portion of his time to the study of the prophecies. 
A portion of this prejudice arises no doubt from the fact, that 
some, who have devoted themselves to this study, have become 
visionary. Having entered on the study without a sufficient 
knowledge of the principles of interpretation, they have given 
loose reins to their imaginations ; have been governed by fan- 
cied resemblances and accidental coincidences, instead of ma- 
king a thorough digest and application of the lessons of his- 
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tory; and consequently have adopted conclusions which the 
more sober part of the community could regard as only vision- 
ary ; and these visiunary opinions have been adhered to in some 
cases, with a pertinacity which bade defiance to the dictates 
of common sense, and to all the rightful sources of evidence, 
till the intellects of their subjects have been shattered, and 
their usefulness destroyed. 

Many of our readers may recollect the unhappy corisequen- 
ces of this visionary excitement, on some of the most gifted 
minds of the last generation. ‘They may remember too, the 
case of a devoted and able minister of the gospel in New Jer- 
sey, who gave notice to his people, that he should never preach 
to them again—“ for next sabbath,” said he, “the Savior will 
appear in person.” ‘They may remember the efforts and the 
sacrifices of the same individual, in order to provide a home 
Sor the converted Jews, who, as he said, “ were coming to New 
Haven, to enjoy the blessings of the Messiah’s advent to our 
favored land.” Many others, also, they may recollect, who, 
though less injured in their intellects, were for a time carried 
away with similar delusions ; and who had the mortification 
to live till all their confident predictions as to the coming of 
Christ were falsified by the records of history. Even at the 
present day, it is well known, also, that there are good men 
(and among them, ministers of the gospel) who indulge the 
same extravagant anticipations. Having fixed the day of 
Christ’s appearance, a few years in advance of the former the- 
ory, they are now revelling in the delightful anticipation, that 
a few short years will consummate their wishes, and give them 
a sight of the glorified Redeemer as he comes to dwell on the 
earth. It is not strange, that men of sober senses, who have 
lived to see all the anticipations of a former generation on this 
subject disappointed, should look with a smile of incredulity 
on the predictions of this new race of prophets. Nor is it at 
all wonderful, that many have been led to distrust all the ef- 
forts of man, to gather the events of futurity, even from the 
pages of revelation. 

“'The wisest commentators,” says a certain writer, “have 
done little more than to puzzle themselves, and bewilder their 
readers, when they have attempted to explain the prophecies.” 

If such is the fact, (and it is currently so reported,) what won- 
der is it, that men of ordinary enterprise and strong common 
sense, should have learned to shun the track in which so many 
have been bewildered, and not a few entirely lost? It is far 
easier and safer for a minister to employ his time on the ex- 
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perimental and practical, or even the doctrinal portions of 
the bible, than to be searching into the mysteries of prophecy. 
The prospect of success too 1s more certain. If a man can 
learn only to interest and affect a popular audience, it makes 
but little difference with the multitude, whether his knowledge 
of the bible is deep or superficial. Skill in the art of inter- 
preting prophecy, would be a poor recommendation for a cler- 
gyman, in the eyes of any congregation, if he is at the same 
time wanting in the other characteristics of a popular and suc- 
cessful preacher. What marvel then is it, that with many avo- 
cations and pressing engagements, with the natural suggestions 
of indolence, from which few are entirely free, and with the 
popular voice urging them to other fields of study, the great 
majority of peowthens have fallen into an utter neglect of all 
systematic and thorough study of the prophetic portions of the 
word of God ? 

The practical, business-character of the age, undoubtedly 
operates as another inducement to the neglect of this study. 
Nothing is now deemed worthy of attention, unless it is di- 
rectly and palpably useful. Unless men can see the practical 
bearing of a sermon, a lecture, or an essay, as they do that of 
a steam engine, or a rail-road, it is at once set down as mere 
speculation,—a waste of time and talents. So because they 
do not at once perceive the utility, the practical benefit, to be 
derived from the study of the prophecies, they adopt the 
very comforting conclusion, that nearly one third of the sacred 
volume may better be passed over without investigation. 

Making due allowance for the operation of the causes above 
hinted at, we are still disposed to maintain, that this general and 
almost universal neglect of the prophetic scriptures, is wrong. 
It indicates an unhealthy action of the public mind. It shows 
a disposition either to despair of understanding what God has 
revealed, or to undervalue and treat as worthless a great part 
of his word. Wrong there must be somewhere, when nine 
tenths of the members of our churches are as utterly ignorant 
of the meaning of the prophecies, as if they had never been 
written ; when not one in a hundred of the ministers of Christ 
ever attempts to enlighten his people in the knowledge of these 
mysteries, or even to call their attention to the subject. 

Why were these predictions recorded, if not to teach us ? 
Why were they written, if not to be understood, and applied 
like the other portions of scripture, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction in righteousness 2 How can the man of God 
be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto every good work, whilst 
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he remains in utter darkness as to the meaning of those proph- 
ecies, which constitute so large a portion of the sacred vol- 
ume. It cannot be right for any christian, especially for a 
public teacher of religion, to sit down contented in such igno- 
rance, and make no efforts to clear away the darkness that sur- 
rounds him. “But what mighty benefit,” it will be asked, 
“shall we derive from this study? Would you have us leave 
the work of leading sinners to repentance, in order to bewilder 
ourselves, and confound our hearers by discoursing on these 
dark mysteries?” By no means. 

The duty of repentance, its nature and effects, and the great 
motives which enforce it, must be made prominent in the min- 
istrations of every one, who would win souls to Christ. But 
surely this need not occupy the whole time of an embassador 
of Christ. A diligent student might at least spare a few hours, 
now and then, to investigate other subjects, without at all di- 
minishing his power to set forth this cardinal doctrine. It is 
not always the most effectual means of leading sinners to re- 
pentance, to be constantly harping on one subject, however im- 
portant. We know some quite popular: preachers, (and a few 
years since, they were counted successful,) who have lost all 
their power to move the hearts of their own people, in conse- 
quence of their incessant reiteration of the same strain of ex- 
hortation. ‘The human mind loves variety. God has wisely 
accommodated his revelation to the constitution which he has 
given us. He has provided a vast storehouse of religious in- 
struction, from which we may draw arguments in endless va- 
riety, to enforce the great duties of the gospel. The best way 
of preaching, is to follow the teachings of the Holy Spirit ; 
and present, at suitable times, and in due proportion, the whole 
counsel of God. 'The preaching of the present day, (to a 
great extent at least,) is almost exclusively hortatory. A few 
elementary doctrines are taken for granted, and made the theme 
of incessant exhortation. The consequence is, as might be 
expected, that vast multitudes of church-going people have 
lost their interest in the ordinary ministrations of the sanctu- 
ary; and are seeking, by a frequent change of religious teach- 
ers, and by the employment of itinerant evangelists, to relieve 
themselves of this dull monotony. Let the pastors of our 
churches take the bible (the whole bible, we mean) for their 
pattern, and bring out the whole system of truth, in the order 
and proportion and rich variety of illustration, in which God 
has presented it, and the result might be different. 'The peo- 
ple would go to the sanctuary with an excited curiosity, and 
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listen with awakened attention. 'They would learn to think. 
They would study the bible, as a book full of instruction. 
One truth after another would be fastened on their conscien- 
ces, and exert its controlling influence over their hearts. And 
if the declaration of the sacred scriptures is true, that men are 
regenerated and sanctified by the Spirit, with the word of truth, 
christians would make rapid advances in piety, and sinners 
would be converted to Christ. 

On this topic, our feelings prompt us to say more than our 
limits permit. It is high time, that the injurious effects of the 
ordinary style of preaching, viz., making every sermon an ora- 
tion, founded on a single verse or an isolated clause of a sen- 
tence, instead of explaining and enforcing the truths of the 
bible, in the connection and order in which they are presented 
by the Spirit of God, should be fully and fearlessly exposed. 
It is truly melancholy to think what a profound ignorance 
prevails, even among the intelligent members of our churches, 
respecting the meaning of large portions of the word of God. 
On a few favorite topics they are instructed even to weariness ; 
but let a bold and confident speculatist, or an ingenious advo- 
cate of heresy, assail them with his arguments, and quote to 
them passages from those portions of the bible, which are not 
ordinarily taken for “ texts,” and they are at once confounded. 
They have never heard these parts of the bible explained, nor 
have they ever been taught how to interpret the words of di- 
vine truth for themselves, and they are utterly disqualified for 
the task of “instructing those that oppose themselves.” Of 
how many eminent christians might the Apostle complain, as 
he did of the Hebrews? “ When for the time ye ought to be 
teachers, ye have need that one teach you again, which be the 
first principles of the oracles of God, and have become such 
as have need of milk, and not of strong meat.” Heb. v. 12. 
The evil can never be remedied, till ministers of the gospel 
shall adopt the practice of explaining the bible as a part, at 
least, of their regular ministrations. 

But we return to the question, What practical benefits are 
to be derived from studying and understanding the prophe- 
cies of the scriptures? One advantage has already been pre- 
sented in our preceding remarks. It is well known, that the 
advocates of error are in the habit of quoting largely from the 
prophets, to support their favorite theories. The doctrine of 
universal salvation is now made to rest, almost entirely, so far 
as the scripture argument is concerned, on such quotations. 
Mormonism also relies chiefly on the same misuse of prophecy, 
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to say nothing of Perfectionists, Shakers, and other kindred 
sects. Every one who would defend the truth against their 
insidious attacks, ought to be able to meet them on their own 
ground, and turn their own weapons against them. 

Another benefit is the enlargement of mind, and the clear, 
comprehensive, and affecting view of God’s government, both 
moral and providential, which are acquired by the study of 
the prophecies. In the light of prophecy we see the attributes 
Jehovah brought out, and combined, in uniform and harmo- 
nious action. We read the words of him who “declareth the 
end from the beginning.” We read the history of the world, 
and are satisfied that all the prophecies which relate to events 
now past, have been exactly verified. We admire at once the 
wisdom that planned, the knowledge that predicted, the skill, 
and power, and grace, that brought such improbable, yet glo- 
rious events, into being. It confirms and settles our faith. 
It leads us to believe, with undoubting confidence, both the 
history of events that are past, and the certainty of events yet 
to come. It presents to our vision a sort of panoramic view 
of the history of our world, from the beginning to the end of 
time, in which we may behold the stability of God’s purposes, 
the benevolent principles of his government, and the glorious 
results to which all the seeming disorder we see around us is 
ultimately tending. It presents a palpable demonstration of 
the truth, that the world is not governed by chance, nor by a 
blind and unknowing fate, nor by a being arbitrary, capricious, 
or tyrannical, but by a God, infinite in knowledge, in wisdom, 
in power, and in goodness. 

Nothing can better illustrate the connection between the 
divine and human agency, than the view here presented. The 
prophets uniformly address men as free and accountable 
agents; whilst the positive and definite prediction of events, 
which depend for their accomplishment on a thousand human 
volitions, and the history of the exact and circumstantial ful- 
fillment of those predictions, irresistibly compel the conviction, 
that “God worketh all things according to the counsel of his 
will.” The moral effect produced by the habitual contem- 
plation of these truths, thus exhibited in harmonious and 
living combination, cannot but be deep and salutary. In the 
progress of the investigation, the mind has ample leisure to 
think. The very slowness of the process rather increases 
than diminishes the impression. And whilst one scene after 
another rises to the view, and one judgment after another follows 
in the train of events, emotions of awe and admiration come 
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over the soul, too great for utterance. We learn to look above 
the clouds and storms which sweep over the earth, to Him 
“who sitteth in the circle of the heavens ;” “ who maketh the 
clouds his chariots, and rideth on the wings of the wind ;” 
who guides every whirlwind, and directs every storm. We 
feel the blessed assurance, that our interests, the interests of 
the church, and of the world, are all safe in his hands ; and 
we cheerfully confide the whole to his benevolent care, and 
powerful protection. 

Again: a right understanding of the prophetic scriptures 
might be made a powerful auxiliary in the effort of rousing 
the church to the work of the world’s conversion. If the 
books of prophecy contain the religious history of the world, 
(and none who understand the subject will deny it,) then by 
ascertaining the epoch in which we live, the events that are 
past, and those which are to come, we may understand, not 
only what God intends to do in our day, but what duties he 
requires of us, in the present crisis. 'Thus should we feel our- 
selves pressed with motives to exertion which no benevolent 
heart could resist. If the “man of sin” is yet to be revealed, 
and the age of darkness and spiritual despotism is yet to come, 
then we must nerve our souls to patient endurance and steady 
resistance of oppression. But if that age is past, and the time 
for the angel having the everlasting gospel to preach to them 
that dwell on the earth, is now arrived, then our duties are 
widely different. . We must prepare for a war of aggression 
and of conquest, and bring all our energies to bear on the 
one great object of evangelizing the nations of the earth. The 
feeling, that arises in the benevolent heart, on the bare com- 
parison of these two suppositions, is sufficient to illustrate our 
view of this subject, and to show us something of the effect 
which might be produced on the christian world, by a clear 
and full exhibition of the events yet to be expected, as they 
are laid down in this infallible chart of the world’s chronology. 

That good men in former days were in the habit of thus in- 
terpreting and applying the prophecies, is known to every 
reader of the bible. See Daniel ix. 2,3: “I Daniel under- 
stood by books the number of years whereof the word of the 
Lord came to Jeremiah the prophet, that he would accomplish 
seventy years in the desolations of Jerusalem. And I set my- 
self to seek by prayer, and supplications, and fasting, and sack- 
cloth, and ashes.” 

See also the intimations given by the evangelists, that the 
Jewish nation were generally looking for the Messiah just at 
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the time when he appeared. [Even the “ wise men of the East” 
had learned from the prophets, to expect the same event, and 
at the same time. Hence they were ready to hail the appear- 
ance of “ his star,” and to come to worship him. Nor were 
the heathen nations ignorant of these predictions. ‘They had 
heard the story from the wandering Jews, till many of them 
fully believed it; and there was, we are told, “a general ex- 
pectation throughout the Roman Empire, that some great per- 
sonage was about to be born at Jerusalem.” Who now will 
deny, that this state of excited expectation did much towards 
preparing the minds of the men of ‘that age, both Jews and 
heathen, to receive the gospel? Who will venture to affirm, 
that the religion of Christ would, or could, have taken such a 
hold on the minds of men, if they had not been prepared to 
believe the story of the apostles respecting Jesus, by this pre- 
vious expectation, derived from an interpretation of the proph- 
ecies? And who will affirm, that a definite and clear exhibi- 
tion of the predictions of the scriptures respecting the latter 
day glory, would be of no use in the hands of our missiona- 
ries, to prepare the minds of the heathen to believe and wel- 
come the message of salvation in the gospel ?* Or who will 
undertake to affirm, that a new impulse might not now be 
given to the missionary spirit in the hearts of christians, could 
they be brought to look steadily at the predictions of God’s 
word, till they fully apprehend the truth, that the present age 
is definitely marked out as the era of the spread of the gos- 
pel through the world? Let the churches be fully impressed 
with the conviction, that the present is the time foretold by the 
prophets, when the angel having the everijasting gospel to 
preach to them that dwell on the earth, shall commence his 
flight ; when the vial shall be poured out on the seal of the 
beast, ‘and his kingdom shall be filled with darkness ; when 
the nations shall be gathered together for the last deadly strug- 
gle with the powers of darkness, in the battle of the great day 
of God Almighty ; and it would rouse their slumbering ener- 
gies, and give an impulse to the work of ev angelizing the 
world, such as has never yet been known since : the days of 
primitive christianity. 
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* If any are disposed to smile at this suggestion, let them read the history of 
the Mission in Burmah, and then note the. fact, that there is a tradition among 
that people, (probably derived from some early propagator of christianity, ) 
“that pale-faced men from the West will at length come and change the reli- 
gion of the country. Why has that been the most successful of all the Asiatic 
missions ? 
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The followers of Christ would not sleep as they now do, nor 
would they waste their strength in angry controversy respect- 
ing the shibboleths of party, did they fully realize the truth, 
that the way is even now preparing for that last great contest 
for the truth, which shall precede and usher in the day of 
Millenial glory. Surely they would not, did they feel, that 
we are just approaching the period when the three unclean 
spirits shall go up upon the breath of the earth to gather the 
nations to battle, when the seventh seal shall be opened, and 
the seventh trumpet sounded, and the seventh vial poured out ; 
and there shall be felt the heavings of that great earthquake, 
which in its progress shall shake not only the earth, but also 
the heavens—which shall break up the deep foundations of 
iniquity and oppression, and dash to the ground every temple 
of idolatry and superstition—uprooting the customs of ages— 
scattering the thrones and scepters of despotic power in bro- 
ken fragments amidst the rubbish of departed days—revolu- 
tionizing the whole face of society, and eventually establish- 
ing the ‘kingdom of Jesus on a basis broad as the foundations 
of the earth, and deep as the pillars of the eternal throne. 

In the opinion of not a few of our most gifted minds, such 
is precisely the present crisis, and such are the coming events. 
Could the church be brought to look steadily at the signs of 
the times, in the light of these predictions, it would do more, 
we are confident, to arouse her to action, than all the appeals 
to her sympathies, which have ever been, or can be presented. 
Of what avail had been the exhortations of Daniel, Ezra, and 
Nehemiah, when they attempted to stir up the people to return 
to the land of their fathers, had they not proved “ from books,” 
that the set time to favor Zion had come? Equally vain will 
be our attempts to infuse into the mass of christians a health- 
ful and vigorous spirit of missions, unless we can prove from 
the same “ books,” that the time foretold in the bible for evangel- 
izing the world, has now arrived. It may be said, in reply, 
that the missionary work has proceeded thus far without such 
aid, and therefore it may go on without it to the final con- 
summation. We deny the conclusion, even if the premises 
were true. We have been twenty-four years in sending out 
a little more than one hundred missionaries ; and now our 
treasury is exhausted, and the work flags. How long, at this 
rate, will it take us to send forth the twelve hundred contem- 
plated by the Board, and the twelve thousand who ought in 
all reason soon to follow in the train ? Must the work of evan- 
gelizing the world move on at this tardy rate? We need, at 
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this very moment, something which shall give a new and 
powerful impulse to the missionary spirit in the churches. 

But we deny also the premises of the objection. It is not 
true, that the present missionary spirit has been kindled with- 
out the aid of a knowledge of prophecy. ‘The last genera- 
tion of ministers were noted for their attention to this subject. 
The Connecticut Magazine, which was published in Hartford, 
and the profits of which were devoted to the first efficient 
missionary society in the country, contained a number of very 
able articles on the prophecies, particularly as they related to 
the Millenium. And every one who has sat under the preach- 
ing of Mills and Hallock, and their cotemporaries of kindred 
spirit, will remember how fervently they prayed, and with 
what animation they often spoke of the coming of that day. 
Was it an accidental coincidence, that the Connecticut Mission- 
ary Society, the germ of our present system of Home Missions, 
was originated and sustained by that very class of ministers, 
and by that publication? Was it a mere accident, that the 
youth who originated the foreign missionary enterprise, was 
the son of one of those men—the very man who was most no- 
ted for his frequent and feeling allusions to the promises of the 
scriptures concerning the glories of a coming age ?* 

We affirm, then, that the modern system of missions, so far 
as this country is concerned, had its origin in the study of the 
prophecies ; and that it has been sustained, even to the present 
time, in no inconsiderable measure, by the impression, (vague 
and faint though it may be,) that we are doing the work as- 
signed to the present generation in the prophetic scriptures. 
‘Take away this impression from the public mind, and the 
work would soon flag and come to anend. Give this impres- 
sion definiteness and power over the minds of the mass of chris- 
tians, by a lucid exhibition of the prophecies, in connection 
with the signs of the times, and who can calculate the re- 
sults? The christian, who could sleep, or hoard, or trifle, 
or quarrel, with his eye fixed on the prophetic page which de- 
scribes the present movements of the age, and predicts the 









* When Samuel J. Mills was at Andover, laboring to infuse his own apos- 
tolic spirit into the breasts of his fellow students, his father heard of it with 
concern, so little do we calculate the effects of our own influence. Speaking 
of the occurrence toa friend, he remarked, “ I thought he was growing wild, 
and I felt it my duty to admonish him, so the next time he came home I said to 
him, “Samuel! who taught you to be a missionary?” ‘“’ Twas you, father,” 
said he, “ when in my childhood you talked of the Millenium, and prayed for the 
heathen.” With tears in his eyes the good man added, “ I had not a word to say.” 
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coming storm, would afford melancholy evidence to our minds, 
of a want of christian sensibility, and too much reason to fear, 
that he is a stranger to the constraining motives of the gospel. 

Another practical benefit to be derived from this study, is, 
the advantage it would ‘give us, in our controversies with the 
abettors of - error, particularly with the followers of the 
Pope. In an age of hurry and bustle, like the present, the 
mass of the people will not stop to read the history of the 
dark ages, to learn what Popery is. It is doubtful if many 
will be persuaded to read at all on the subject. The pastor, 
who would guard the youth of his flock against the seductive 
wiles of this mother of abominations, must show them by an 
exposition of the scriptures, what is her genuine character. 
In what way can he do it so effectually, as by comparing the 
prophetic descriptions with the history of the doctrines and 
practices of the self-styled apostolic church? We have tried 
the experiment, and know the effect to be most salutary. We 
know too, that there is no method of attack, which the advo 
cates of papacy dread so much as this. ‘This was one of Lu- 
ther’s most effective weapons, in his contests with the Roman 
legates. 'T‘his too, was the principal weapon wielded by the 
Waldenses, who in the midst of dangers and deaths, and al- 
most secluded from the world, succeeded in bringing over to 
their views, according to Clarke, 800,000 converts in a single 
year. How long would Popery be a terror to our country, 
could we make converts from their ranks at sucha rate? Yet 
what shall prevent it, when the members of our churches shall 
be armed with the same weapons, and imbued with the same spirit 
as were those sainted martyrs? At all events, our own church- 
members, and the children of our sabbath-schools, may be ef- 
fectually secured against the danger of embracing that fatal 
delusion, by a proper application of what God has written 
concerning it. 

But we cannot pursue this topic. Enough has been said 
to show, that the study of the prophecies may be made subser- 
vient to the cultivation of personal piety—to the excitin 
and sustaining of a missionary spirit in the churches, et 
that it furnishes the most effective weapons which can be 
wielded, against the arrogant pretensions and seductive wiles 
of the church of Rome. We venture to add our confident 
prediction, that such will be the application of this study, and 
such the results, at no very distant day. Already do we be- 
hold evident tokens of the waking up of sanctified mind, to 
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the investigation of this subject. Already are our churches 
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demanding of their pastors, that they should give lectures on 
the prophecies. There is a hungering and thirsting after a 
knowledge of these hidden mysteries, which will never be 
satisfied, till the whole field is laid open for investigation, and 
the people are told in plain language, what is the meaning of 
al] these symbolic figures, these animated and glowing descrip- 
tions of the future. The appearance of several recent works 
on these subjects, and the eagerness and interest with which 
they have been read, by all who have ventured to look into 
them, is a clear indication of a reviving and increasing atten- 
tion to this long-neglected study ; whilst the character of the 
works and their favorable reception by the public, shows us, 
that men may depart from the old and beaten track of pro- 
phetic interpretation, and still be tolerated. We hail it asa 
new era in the history of this science, the commencement of 
a series of efforts, the results of which shall be, that the whole 
field of prophetic vision will be fully explored. Believing as 
we do, that the prophetic, as well as the other portions of the 
bible, are given by inspiration of God, and are profitable, we 
cannot repress the expectation, that the time will come, when 
the means of studying the one shall be as ample and as satis- 
factory as of the other ; when the Apocalypse shall be com- 
paratively as well understood, as the Epistle to the Romans ; 
and no man of God shall be regarded as thoroughly furnish- 
ed for his work, till he has, at least, some acquaintance with 
the prophets, and some opinion concerning the meaning of 
that last, and sublime, and spirit-stirring book, the Reve.a- 
tions of St. John the Evangelist. 

‘To show that we are not visionary in these expectations, 
we suggest, though at the risk of some repetition, a few thoughts 
for the consideration of any who may feel it a mark of supe- 
rior wisdom, to profess their entire ignorance of the meaning 
of this book of mysteries. 

1. The prophecies are a part of the word of God, given 
by inspiration of the Holy Ghost, and written for our instruc- 
tion. 'To say that the prophecies cannot be understood, is to 
charge our Maker with the absurdity, of giving that for our 
instruction, which cannot be learned. 

2. He has pronounced a blessing on him that readeth and 
them that keep the sayings of this book. Rev. i. 3. Sucha 
blessing is worse than a nonentity—it is downright tantalizing 
us, if the sayings therein are unintelligible. 

3. Good men in former ages, have understood the prophe- 
cies which related to their times; and were instructed and 
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comforted and directed hy them. ‘The case of Joseph on his 
dying bed ; of Daniel and the captive Jews in Babylon ; the 
wise men of the East, and of Simeon and Anna at the birth 
of Jesus ; of the disciples of Christ at the siege of Jerusalem ; 
are examples directly in point. In all these cases, the predic- 
tions were understood before they were accomplished ; and 
the individuals referred to, were prepared by this understand- 
ing, to act in accordance with the will of God. 

4. All intelligent christians do now profess to understand 
some portions of the prophetic scriptures. Who does not be- 
lieve, that the religion of Christ will yet be the prevailing 
religion of the world? Who does not cherish the expectation, 
that Popery will yet cease to make merchandise of souls? 
Who does not hope for the day, when the heathen shall uni- 
versally cast away their idols; the Mohammedans give up 
their fanaticism; the Jews renounce their unbelief; and the 
Infidels cease their impious cavils ; that the kingdom may be 
given to the people of the saints of the most high God? Yet 
all these expectations are founded on the intimations of proph- 
ecy. Once admit the maxim, that no prophecy can _ be 
understood till the event shall reveal it, and all these 
bright anticipations must vanish,—the prospects of the Church 
and of the world are shrouded in midnight. Make the chris- 
tian world believe this, and our benevolent efforts for the 
world’s renovation will be abandoned. ‘The christians of the 
nineteenth’century, like the captive Jews, by the rivers of Baby- 
lon, will sitdown and weep, when they remember Zion. ‘Their 
harps will be hung on the willows, whilst the taunting cry 
will be heard from those that carry us away captive, saying, 
“ Come sing us one of the songs of Zion.” And the despair. 
ing response will be heard from one end of christendom to the 
other— How can we sing the Lord’s song in astrange land ?” 
The note of busy preparation in the camp of the saints, and 
the voice of animating encouragement from the leaders of the 

sacramental host—bidding the tribes go up and possess the 
land,—will give place to the sound of wailing. and the lan- 
guage of despair—and all the people of God will be seized 
with paleness and trembling, and dimness and anguish. But 
the churches will not believe so false a maxim. 'T hey know, 
that they cannot be mistaken in this interpretation of those 
glorious things, that are spoken of Zion. And they will yet 
believe the position on which we rest this argument, viz. 
That tf it is possible to understand one part of the writings 
of the prophets and of the revelation of Jesus, it is possible 
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to understand the whole. ‘The followers of Christ will yet 
pursue the study, with renewed vigor, and with signal success. 
They will derive fresh courage for the conflict that awaits 
them, as they decipher the mystic figures, which reveal the 
purposes of God, and the destiny of his chosen, till they reap 
the full benefit of the blessing which our Savior has pro- 
nounced on them that read and keep the sayings of his book. 

May we be found among the number of those, who thus 

wait for his appearing. ‘The light that beams from a just in- 
terpretation of these mystic symbols, is already shining with a 
kindly influence on the hearts of many of the friends of Zion ; 
they feel the benefit of the reviving rays; and they rest as- 
sured, that the whole truth shall yet burst upon their vision, 
as certainly as that the full blaze of noon-day shall follow the 
faint glimmerings of the morning. 
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A Frew months ago, the unparalleled prosperity of our coun- 
try was the theme of universal gratulation. Such a develop- 
ment of resources, so rapid an augmentation of individual 
and public wealth, so great a manifestation of the spirit of 
enterprise, so strong and seemingly rational a confidence in 
the prospect of unlimited success, were never known before. 
But how suddenly has all this prosperity been arrested. ‘That 
confidence, which in modern times, and especially in our own 
country, is the basis of commercial intercourse, is failing in 
every quarter; and all the financial interests of the country 
seem to be convulsed and disorganized. 'The merchant, whose 
business is spread out over a wide extent of territory, and who 
regarding all his transactions as conducted on safe principles, 

feared no embarrassment, finds his paper evidences of debt, 

the acceptances and promises which he has received in ex- 
change for his goods, losing their value ; and his ability to 
meet his engagements is at an end. The manufacturer finds 
the vent for his commodities obstructed,—he finds that his 
commodities sold in distant parts of the country have been 
sold for that which is not money ; and loss succeeds to loss, till 
he shuts up his manufactory and dismisses his laborers. The 
speculator who dreamed himself rich, finds his fancied riches 
disappearing like an exhalation. Many a laborer who, a year 
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ago, listening to the teachings of those who wanted to use him 
for their own purposes, felt as if his employers were his op- 
pressors, and as if the rich were the natural enemies of the 
poor, now finds to his sorrow, that the rich and the poor have 
one interest, and must prosper or suffer together ; and that the 
impoverishment of capitalists and the ruin of employers is 
starvation to operatives. 'The distress already wide-spread, is 
still spreading ; and none, however wise in such things, ven- 
tures to predict where or when it will end. Already in many 
a huge fabric, that but a few days since resounded with the 
cheerful noise of labor and with the roar of enginery, 
all is silent as in adeserted city. Already many a great 
work of public improvement, upon which multitudes were 
toiling to bring it to the speediest completion, that commerce 
might rush upon its iron track with wings of fire, is broken 
off, and stands unfinished, like the work of some great conquer- 
or struck down amidst his victories. Already want, like an 
armed man, stands at the threshhold of many a dwelling, where 
a few days ago, daily industry brought the supply ‘of daily 
comforts. Soon, unless God shall send relief, our great cities 
will echo with human suffering, and then with the rage of men, 
not only exasperated by finding that which they have received 
as money, turning to rags in their hands, but driven to desper- 
ation by hunger and by the cries of their famishing children. 
What more may be before us in the progress of God’s judg- 
ments—what tumults—what convulsions—what bloody revo- 
lutions—we need not now imagine. It is enough to know, 
that this distress is hourly becoming wider and more intense ; 
and that no political or financial foresight can as yet discover 
the end. 

Amid these present calamities, and these portentous omens 
of the future, it is not strange that many minds are seeking, 
and all voices are debating the cause and the remedy. But, in 
this place, we discuss neither questions of finance nor questions 
of government. We propose to speak only of the duties con- 
nected with the present crisis. 

The most obvious of these duties is, devoutly to recognize 
the hand of God, that brings these calamities upon us. One 
speaks of the distress as caused by the policy of government ; 
another ascribes it to the measures of financial institutions ; 
another talks of over-production and over-trading. But shall 
we, in the discussion of second causes, forget that this is God’s 
judgment upon us—God’s chastisement of our sins? “Shall 
there be evil in a city, and the Lord hath not done it ?” 
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There is a peculiarity in this calamity, which perhaps pre- 
vents some minds from recognizing the providence of God. 
We see the springs of industry and enterprise all broken ; we 
see great manufacturing establishments shut up, and the work- 
men wandering about in quest of employment; we see capi- 
talists made insol vent, and hunger invading the home of the hon- 
est laborer; but in all this, we see not the operation of any of 
the ordinary agents of calamity. Itis not war, nor pestilence, 
nor conflagration, nor tempest, nor the cutting off of the fruits 
of the earth, nor the drying up of the streams of water, that 
brings upon us this distress. Yet to a thoughtful mind is there 
not, even in this absence of God’s ordinary ministers of wrath, 
a, more impressive indication of his presence? We are at peace 
with all nations ; yet here are the commercial embarrassments 
of war. Health is in all our coasts; yet the laborer leaves 
his work, and the population of the cities begin to set back 
upon the country, as if the pestilence were abroad. Our cities 
Stand in their pride of architecture, yet the greatest and rich- 
est of them has experienced in the depreciation of lands, build- 
ings, and commodities, losses threefold greater than when her 
wealth, to the amount of seventeen millions, was destroyed by 
fire. Our commerce rides upon the ocean in safety, yet every 
returning vessel brings home, as it were, a freight of bank- 
ruptcy. There is a supply of food; yet how many families 
are there, that see the ghastly visage of famine looking in upon 
them! Our streams still rush from the hills, and pour through 
a thousand raceways; but a thousand water-wheels are silent, 
as if the waters had retired into their caverns. If we see the 
hand of God in war and pestilence, in fire and tempest and 
famine,—shall we not much more recognize his presence, when 
without the intervention of these ordinary instrumentalities, 
he spreads sudden distress and consternation over all the land ? 

Another duty connected with the present crisis, is the duty 
of regarding properly those moral causes which have brought 
the distress upon us. Attribute this distress to whatever po- 
litical or financial causes you may, you cannot but believe 
that it may be traced, directly or indirectly, to certain causes 
in the moral sentiments and habits of the people. Whatever 
may be said about excessive importations, or the expansion and 
contraction of the currency, or arbitrary obstructions in the 
way of the natural circulation of money, as having occasioned 
these embarrassments, every thinking man—every man whose 
thoughts recognize the government of God—must feel that 
there are causes of entirely another order. He whose prov- 

Vor. IX. 42 
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idence has permitted these evils to take place, does all things 
well. It is for the sins of this people, that calamity and fear 
have so suddenly come upon them. ! 
What are the particular sins which a righteous Providence 
is now visiting upon this people? ‘There is sometimes pre- 
sumption in saying, that a particular calamity is sent in judg- 
ment for this or that particular sin. When an individual ts 
stripped of his possessions by fire or tempest, or by the fraud 
or failure of others, we cannot of course point to any particular 
cause in him, and say, Here is the sin for which God is now 
visiting that man with these afflictions. When pestilence 
breathes Over some mighty city, and thousands are swept to 
their graves, we cannot always say for what specific and cha- 
racteristic sins of that city, God sends his destroying angel. 


But when we see a manifest connection between the sin and ~ 


the calamity ; when poverty overtakes the gamester or the 
sluggard ; when disease torments the drunkard or the liber- 
tine ; when the parent, who would not restrain his son from 
evil, is cursed with a son whose crimes bring down that pa- 
rent’s gray hairs with sorrow to the grave ; who can doubt 
what sin is the moral cause of the affliction? So when, in 
some great city of a christian land, the sabbath, and the insti- 
tutions of public worship, and the means of religious instruc- 
tion and restraint, are openly held in contempt, and the people, 
comparing themselves with other communities, glory in their 
bad pre-eminence,—if we see in that city a dreadful prevalence 
of assassination and robbery, and of all the evils involved in a 
universal corruption of morals, we need no prophet to show 
us the connection between the moral cause and the retributive 
effect. Or if anation which has poured out its armies upon one 
peaceful country and another, finds the tide of war turned back- 
ward—its own fair harvests trampled under the march of in- 
vasion, its armies defeated on their native soil, its homes vio- 
lated, and its proud capital once and again in the possession 
of its enemies—we cannot refuse to see that there is a God 
who judgeth the nations righteously, and who makes himself 
known in the earth by the judgments which he executeth. 

In looking, then, for the moral causes of the present afflic- 
tion, we are to be guided by the visible connection between 
the affliction and the moral sentiments and habits of the people. 
Who can be at a loss in tracing such a connection ? 

Who doubts, that we are now, as a people, experiencing 
God’s visitation upon that madness of making haste to be rich, 
by which we are so eminently characterized? In this coun- 
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try, we have succeeded to a great extent in annihilating those 
distinctions which in other countries check somewhat the 
pride of wealth, and the fever of acquisition. True, there is 
yet in New England, and where New England principles still 
linger, some deference to intelligence and personal worth ; 
but to how great an extent is it a matter of fact in the United 
States, that the only distinction sought or envied, is the distinc- 
tion conferred by wealth. The distinction naturally connect- 
ed with illustrious parentage, we have not only guarded against 
abuse, but have diligently abolished. 'The distinctions which 
belong to great exploits or noble actions, to profound knowledge 
or brilliant discoveries, are all assiduously assailed and leveled. 
The honors of magistracy and government have faded in the 
eyes of the people, and are no longer objects of desire ; office 
is sought for rather because of its emoluments, than because of 
its dignities. In the attempt to do away all distinctions, and to 
force men to one level, we have come near to making riches 
the only object of competition or desire. 'Thus it is, that in 
this country, the love of money, that root of all evil—the fever 
of avaricious and grasping desires—the recklessness of adven- 
ture—and the arrogance of successful accumulation, have at- 
tained a strength and predominancy unequaled, perhaps, in all 
the world besides. ‘T'o acquire riches, seems to thousands upon 
thousands the chief end of man. ‘To be rich is, in their esti- 
mation, the highest felicity. No endowment of the mind, no 
skill or knowledge, whether from nature or from education, 
seems great to them, save as it may be turned to account in 
getting rich. No attainment or possession is valuable in their 
eyes, save as it has an exchangeable value in the market. 
Naturally connected with this universal and engrossing love 
of money, is the desire and hope of acquiring wealth, without 
helping to create it, and the effort to get possession of wealth by 
other methods than those of productive industry and skill. 
By this, we mean what is commonly called speculation, as op- 
posed to honest enterprise. The difference between the traffic 
of the honorable merchant and the art of the mere speculator, 
is wide as heaven. ‘The merchant whose business is to trans- 
fer commodities from the producer to the consumer, gives an 
augmented value to the commodities thus transferred, and has 
an equitable title to the value created by his skill, his capital, 
and his labor. The mere speculator, on the other hand, ren- 
ders no actual service to the community. His whole art is, 
to get possession of commodities at one price, and to get rid of 
the same commodities at a higher price, without any corre- 
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sponding augmentation of their value. ‘The mere speculator, 
whose only capital is his acquaintance with the arts of panic 
and excitement, whose hopes of success depend on the skill 
with which he calculates the expansibility of a bubble and 
the chances of its bursting, is twin-brother to the gambler 
Now, in what degree the entire traffic of this country, for the 
past three years, has been prosecuted on the plan of acquiring 
weaith without aiding in the production of wealth—let others 
tell. How few there are, who have not paid in the augmented 
price of almost every article, whether of subsistence or of 
luxury, a tax for the support of speculation, and for the en- 
couragement of the art of controlling the market—let others 
tell. It is enough for our present purpose, to remember, that 
the country has been full of the most extravagant schemes, and 
agitated with the most extravagant hopes, of sudden and vast 
accumulation ; and that this has necessarily been accompa- 
nied with a melancholy (we need not say universal) relaxation 
of the bonds of integrity. What usurious exactions—what 


fraudulent negotiations—what conspiracies to swindle—what 


forgeries before unheard of—has this country witnessed, within 
a few months past ! 

Of this reckless haste to be rich, this epidemic fever to be 
rich by sudden speculation, and the consequent departures from 


uprightness in commercial transactions, the whole land is now 
reaping the fruits, in the present visitation of a retributive prov- 
idence. ‘This is the most obvious of the moral causes of that 
universal embarrassment, which not only terrifies the capital- 
ist, the merchant, and the artisan, with the stoppage of all bu- 
siness, but threatens the nation and the government with uni- 
versal bankruptcy. n 

Another of the pecuniary causes of this common adversity, 
may be seen in those luxurious and profligate habits of ex- 
penditure, which have so rapidly become characteristic of our 
whole country. As a people, we have gone mad with our 
sudden prosperity ; and, fancying it to be far greater than the 
reality, we have introduced from older and more profligate 
countries, habits of luxury ill suited to our republican state of 
society. ‘T'o be rich—to seem rich—to live in the style of 
princely riches—has been the grand object with myriads of 
our citizens. In the great cities, among those who are rich, 
or who would be thought rich, there has been a mode of liv- 
ing in respect to furniture, equipage, apparel, eating, and 
drinking, and the giving of entertainments, more suited to the 
character of the idle, oppressive, worn-out aristocracy of Eu- 
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rope, born to consume without earning, and to wear without 
winning, than to the more honorable character of American 
citizens, born to no hereditary distinctions, generally begin- 
ning life with few resources out of themselves, and compelled 
to be the artificers of their own fortunes. From that class of 
families in our great cities, who have learned to spend from 
$15,000 to $30,000 yearly, the fashion of extravagant living 
has spread through almost every class, and over the whole 
land, till we are no longer worthy to be recognized as the 
countrymen of Franklin. ‘The wealth lavished upon articles 
of dress, which add nothing to health, to comfort, or even to 
dignity or beauty of personal appearance—the still greater 
wealth vested in articles of costly furniture, which answer no 
purpose of convenience or rational enjoyment—the untold 
riches which have been consumed in that yet lower form of 
luxury, the luxury of the table—would go far to relieve the 
country of its financial embarrassments. ‘The wine-drinking 
of this country, without taking any thing else into the cal- 
culation—the wine-drinking which, with the drinkers, is so of- 
ten more a matter of pride and fashion, than a matter of sen- 
sual indulgence—the wine-drinking upon which money is 
squandered as if for the mere sake of waste and ruin—is 
enough to bring poverty upon thousands. Many a man there 
is, whose creditors would rejoice to see the money which he 
has expended upon champaign at two dollars a bottle. 

In brief, the whole country has been living not only “up to the 
means,” but “ beyond the means.” ‘Che man who was in the 
midst of his speculations and adventures, has presumed upon 
his success as if it were infallible—has begun to expend his 
expected riches in advance—has set up his equipage, and 
spread his sideboard and his tables with plate, while as yet 
he was rich only in projects and prospectuses. Old fash- 
ioned frugality has gone out of fashion ; and the honesty 
that scrupled about spending money before earning it, is 
regarded as a narrow parsimony. And in connection with 
these luxurious and reckless habits of expenditure, there has of 
course been a rapid deterioation of morals. Not to speak of the 
tendency of such habits to frivolity, to the destruction of dig- 
nified and manly sentiments in the public mind, and to the 
practice of dishonorable artifices to maintain the style of 
wealth, these habits of expenditure pervading the country, can 
no more be separated from the wide prevalence of intempe- 
rance and licentiousness, and of a passion for the most cor- 
rupting amusements, than the habit of acquiring wealth by 
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adroit or gambling speculations, can be separated from the 
prevalence of dishonest maxims and practices in business. 

Is there any presumption in saying, that for this sin, a right- 
eous Providence is now visiting the country with chastise- 
ment? Is not the connection between our present distress 
and this, as one of the moral causes of the distress, too obvious 
to be disputed? 'The Judge of all the earth is teaching us, 
by a severe discipline, that a far slenderer expenditure for the 
lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of life, is 
adequate to all the reasonable wants of human nature. 

One most alarming feature of the madness which has filled 
the country in respect to both the acquisition and the use of 
wealth, is the fact, that the conservative energy of religion has 
not been exerted as it ought to have been. Indeed, so far as 
the acquisition of riches is concerned, and the estimation to 
be put upon riches, religion itself seems to have caught the 
spirit of the times, You find men of high religious * profes- 
sions, among the foremost in the pursuit of wealth—not mere- 
ly serving God and their generation in the ways of honest, 
productive industry, and receiving, to hold and to use as the 
stewards of God, whatever of gain his providence may distri- 
bute to them—but rushing headlong in the wild scramble of 
speculation, and justifying it all to their own conscience, and 
to the friends who behold them with fear, by the plea, that thus 
they are to acquire the means of great usefulness, and to do 
much for the kingdom of Christ. Nay, we have seen religious 
institutions of no small name and credit in the religious world 
—colleges and theological seminaries, of a peculiar adapted- 
ness to the spirit and wants of the arking with all 
the credit of their sanctity, and alin thousands to embark 
with them in the name of God, upon the uncertain sea of traf- 
fic in wild lands, and in the building lots of cities yet to be. 
So in respect to expenditure, has there not been, on the part of 
those who profess to shine as lights in the world, a most mis- 
chievous conformity to the extravagance and selfishness around 
them? They have given, out of their abundance, some por- 
tion indeed, for great and good purposes ; but how much more 
have they given to luxury and splendor in living. Have 
they, in practice, borne any energetic testimony against the 
epidemic madness, of supposing that to enjoy the splendor and 
the self-indulgence of wealth, is the highest happiness. Alas 
for the cause of uprightness, purity, contentment, and godliness, 
when the salt of the earth has lost its saltness. _Is it not time for 
God to appear against us in chastisement, to touch with his 
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power the prosperity that has infatuated us, to dispel our deliri- 
ous visions, and to scatter our riches, like chaff upon the wind ? 

Though ‘these are the most obvious among the moral causes 
of our present calamities, we are by no means, to consider 
these as all. Is there not also a cause to be seen, in the want 
of a true and intelligent patriotism ? 

To multitudes, the mere propounding of this question may 
seem like an insult upon the public spirit of the nation. 
What! are we nota nation of patriots? Bear witness the 
debates and hot contentions in the Capitol. Bear witness the 
daily declamations and discussions of the press. Bear witness 
the rush of eager thousands to the ballot boxes. Bear witness 
the agitations which, at every election, shake the community as 
with the throes of dissolution. What is all this but patriotism ? 

The answer is easy. Of false, affected patriotism, the thin 
disguise of selfishness and base ambition, there is more than 
enough. Of blind, misguided, patriotic passion, there is no 
lack. But what we need, is true and intelligent patriotism,— 
the patriotism which, rising above all selfish and factious views, 
seeks, with simplicity of aim, the public welfare—the patriot- 
ism which, guided by the same common sense that is ordina- 
rily employed i in respect to other interests, is willing to com- 
mit the public welfare to men honest enough and wise enough 
to be trusted; and then is willing to treat them with the re- 
spectful confidence due to men of superior wisdom and un- 
stained integrity, in the administration of so great a trust. 

Instead of this, the patriotism of the present day is—what ? 
First, the whole country is divided into organized parties, to 
one or the other of which every citizen is summoned to attach 
himself, under the penalty of being denounced on all sides as 
indifferent to the public welfare. Every citizen is to choose 
only to which side he will attach himself; and thenceforward 
his political duty is summed up in acting with and for his 
party. His duty, as invested with the right of suffrage, is to 
vote for the candidates agreed upon in the party conventions, — 
candidates, selected not for their capacity or integrity, but with 
a leading or exclusive reference to their “ availability.” Thus 
citizens In all other respects conscientious, will give their suf- 
frages and their influence to place in high stations, men whom 
they would not trust with the guardianship of their children, 
or of their estates; nay, whom they would not admit to the 
privilege of friendship or society in their families. 

Next, it is made an established principle, that whichever 
party is successful in an election, is to seize immediately upon 
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every office and every lucrative contract in the gift of the gov- 
ernment, as their lawful and exclusive possession, sweeping 
from all places of emolument in the public service, every in- 
cumbent who is not a co-partizan with them. No party is ever 
in the minority, which does not complain of this proscription. 
No party fails to practise the same proscription, whenever it 
becomes the majority. And the question in regard to a candi- 
date for any office in the gift of the government, is not simply 
the question of his fitness or merit, but includes, as of primary 
if not paramount importance, the inquiry, what he has done, 
or will do, or can do, for the party? ‘Thus it has become by 
common practice, if not by common avowal, a part of the pat- 
riotism of the day, to use all the patronage of the government, 
in the nation, in the state, and in every municipality, as be- 
longing to the machinery of political influence,—in other 
words, for the purpose of political corruption. 

Nor is this all. The government, not only in its distribu- 
tion of patronage, but in all its measures, is expected to be ad- 
ministered, as far as practicable, with a chief regard to the con- 
tinued ascendancy of the party in power, which is assumed 
to be the only means of saving the county. ‘Those intrusted 
with the government, know that their power has been com- 
mitted to them, not by the people for the public good, but by 
an organized faction of the people, for the benefit of that fac- 
tion. ‘hey know full well, that every measure of theirs, 
however wise or patriotic, will of course be misrepresented 
and opposed by those of the opposing faction ; and they have no 
choice but either to abdicate their power, or to wield it for the 
uses and at the dictation of the party that gave it to their 
keeping. ‘Thus, whatever may be the changes of party as- 
cendancy, we are doomed to behold, in the places once made 
illustrious by the Trumbulls, the Shermans, the Jays, and the 
Washington of elder and better times, men who, whatever 
may be their talents or their virtues, are there only as the 
heads, perhaps only as the tools, of a triumphant faction. 

Now, that there is a connection between the present distress 
and what is called the politics of the country, is admitted, nay, 
stoutly asserted, on all sides. ‘The question between the par- 
ties is, which is to bear the blame,—whether the party 
of the government, or the party which has labored to expose 
the measures of the government to odium? It is not for us 
here to adjust so great a controversy. But let every man who 
believes that there is a God presiding over the nations, judge 
for himself, whether that God is not now visiting us for the 
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sin of having perverted the natural and healthy love of coun- 
try, into the baseness and selfishness of party spirit. 

Another of the moral causes of the present embarrassment 
—and one which ought not to be overlooked—may be suffi- 
ciently indicated by a few easy questions. In what part of 
our country did this distress begin? Where is it felt with the 
heaviest pressure? Where is it, that the depreciation of all 
kinds of property has been most rapid and fatal? It is just 
where the soil, cultivated by the reluctant toil of slaves, yields 
its abundant products into hands unhardened by labor. It is 
just where the laborer, contrary to the law of nature, has no 
interest in the productiveness of his own strength and skill ; 
and where the revenues of successful enterprise, instead of 
being distributed naturally, and according to the equitable ar- 
rangements of God’s wisdom, between the adventurer and the 
laborer, are all given to the adventurer, while the laborer gets 
little else than his coarse food and scanty clothing. While the 
staple of that great region was sold in the markets of Europe 
and America at extravagant prices, wealth poured in upon the 
planters like a deluge; and the privilege of participating in 
that wealth by traffic, begat in other parts of the country a 
propensity to overlook that grand iniquity. In the hot blood 
of their prosperity, and provoked by undiscriminating denun- 
ciations and unwise proceedings, the people there have an- 
nounced to their countrymen and to the world, the atrocious 
determination to uphold their system of slavery forever. They 
have demanded, that to the maintenance of that system, the 
liberty of the press, the liberty of speech and discussion, and 
the liberty of voluntary association for purposes not unlawful, 
shall be sacrificed. ‘They have demanded, that mobs, tramp- 
ling down order and law, shall suppress such discussions and 
associations as bear unfavorably upon that system. And— 
shame to human nature !—men have been found, who, breath- 
ing our free air, and walking among our fathers’ graves, have 
been ready to give to such demands an approving answer. 
“ This slavery,” we are told, “is no concern of ours, and none 
among us has a right to speak of it:”’—as if we were not 
“ born of woman”—as if the blood in our veins were not kin- 
dred to human nature. No concern of ours! Providence is 
teaching us another lesson. 'Those who cannot feel the tie of 
brotherhood, that binds them alike to the lordliest oppressor 
and the meanest of his slaves, may be touched where they can 
feel. Ask the merchant and the manufacturer, whose drafts 


come back dishonored, and who are themselves made bank- 
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rupt, because slaves have fallen to one sixth of their last year’s 
price—ask them, and ask their creditors, if we have no con- 
cern with slavery. 

There is probably no hazard in saying, that God has now 
commenced his own measures for the abolition of slavery ; 
and that while he has permitted the violence of the oppressor 
so to rage as to prove itself stark madness, and while the weak- 
ness and hopelessness of mere human endeavors have been 
strikingly manifested, he, in the slow and silent arrangements 
of his own providence, has been preparing for the overthrow 
of the system. 'The great staple of the slaveholding region, 
which by its high price has been the sole support of slaveholding 
prosperity, has suddenly fallen to a price better corresponding 
with the necessary cost of its production. ‘The first conse- 
quence is such a depression in the price of slaves, as cannot 
fail, if it continues, “ to purge out the beam” in the eye of the 
slaveholder, which has so long made it hard for him “ to see 
clearly” the moral wrong of slavery. Let the present prices 
continue for a twelvemonth, and the chains of the enslaved 
will already have begun to fall off. The Judge of all the 
earth, who might have vindicated the oppressed, and avenged 
their wrongs, by invasion from abroad, or by disunion and 
civil war, or by domestic insurrection, seems to be proceeding 
to the same end, by a gentler, yet perhaps not less effectual 
method of chastisement. ‘The first strokes of that chastise- 
ment fall, as is meet, upon all the land. The merchant princes 
of Pearl street, and the mechanic princes of New England, 
share in the adversity, as they have shared in the prosperity 
and the sin. 

This duty, then, of properly regarding the moral causes of 
our common distress, is among the most imperious of the du- 
ties specially connected with this crisis. ‘Shall a trumpet be 
blown in a city, and the people not be afraid.” 

We have room only to throw out, more hastily, some ad- 
ditional suggestions of duty. Patience under the chasti- 
sing hand of God, is not to be forgotten; and the per- 
ception of the agency of God in this distress, and the re- 
membrance of the sins for which the distress is sent, are 
thoughts well suited to arm the mind for patience. One of 
the greatest dangers of the time is the danger of tumult and 
violence, the danger that distress may produce exasperation 
against those with whose agency the distress happens to be 
associated, and that exasperation may proceed to outrage ; and 
then, that the first act of outrage, the first movement of force 
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against existing laws and constituted authorities, may be the 
opening of the flood-gates of insurrection and roaring an- 
archy. Patience under these calamities, as laid upon us for our 
sins by a righteous God, ought to be the temper of every citi- 
zen. Every word of recklessness, every thought that looks 
towards desperate remedies, must be carefully suppressed. 
Every proposal to proceed against the laws, either violently or 
with measures which lead to violence, ought to be met with 
indignation, as the proposal of an incendiary. We have much 
to suffer ; let every one beware, lest by his impatience under 
the hand of God, he do something to augment the guilt for 
which we suffer, or the calamities which that guilt has brought 
upon us. 

Equally important is the duty of kindness towards those 
who suffer. ‘There has already been much of forbearance on 
the part of creditors towards their debtors. This is well, and, 
so far as it goes, it augurs well for the result. Let this for- 
bearance cease to be exercised, let creditors begin to enforce 
their claims without favor or compromise, and society might 
be speedily disorganized. But the exercise of such kind- 
ness alone, will not save us. It is easy for bank directors to 
exercise forbearance towards the merchant, whose notes they 
have discounted. It is easy for the merchant, in his turn, to 
exercise forbearance towards those who are indebted to him. 
But all this does not meet the wants of unemployed laborers 
and unprovided families. So far as is possible, employment 
and wages must be given to the unemployed. But employ- 
ment or no employment, the hungry must have bread. Let 
all who have any means of relieving the needy, remember, 
that when business stagnates, and capital vanishes, and enter- 
prise is broken down, the poor are multiplied, and their suf- 
ferings must be relieved, or suffering will beget despair. 

Another duty connected with these times, is the duty of se- 
riously regarding those undertakings of associated benevo- 
lence, which aim at the extension of Christ’s kingdom and the 
salvation of the world. 'The enterprising spirit of christians 
in this country has engaged, with great zeal ‘and great re- 
sources, in works of far-reaching benevolence. 'These works, 
and the contributions for their support, have expanded from 
year to year, not indeed in just proportion to the increase of 
our wealth as a nation, and the expansion of our resources, 
but with at least so much of a steady progression as seemed to 
give some good assurance of the future. But now has come 
a time of trial. Many a man of wealth, who gave his thou- 
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sands, has no longer his thousands to give. Many a man of 
comfortable independence finds his income cut off. All feel 
the pressure which summons them to diminish their expendi- 
tures. Retrenchment is to be the order of the day. But 
where shall this retrenchment begin in your case? With your 
vanities and your self-indulgencies, or with your charities ? 
With your dress, your furniture, your costly entertainments, 
or with your contributions to enlighten the ignorant, and to 
make known the glory of your Redeemer? 

We will not say, that this is a time for the commencement of 
new enterprises, or for-the rapid extension of those already in 


' progress. We will not say, that this is a time to make large en- 


dowments for the use of future generations, and to build up 
colleges and institutes at the west or at the east. But we ask, 
shall the men who, fearless of the perils that awaited them, 
have gone to heathen nations in the name of Christ, — 
on the churches at home to sustain them,—be now compelle 
to sit down helpless, and see the ruin of their fair beginnings? 
Shall the men who are reclaiming the waste and wilderness 
places of our own land, be compelled to retreat for the lack of 
food and raiment? Shall the young men who, at the call of 
christian zeal, have devoted themselves to the work of the 
gospel, trusting in the churches to bring them forward, give 
up their cherished hopes and turn back to engage in secular 
employments ? Other enterprises, perhaps, may stand still for 
a season, if need be, without catastrophe. But one year of the 
abandonment of these labors, one year of the recalling and 
disbanding of men once enlisted for life, would be the loss of 
ground which might not be recovered in a century. 

Finally, the great lesson to be thoroughly learned at this 
crisis, is, that thereare better things than riches, and that those 
are things which riches cannot buy. Health—-who would in- 
telligently exchange so common a blessing as health for riches ? 
Health, a mind contented in its own humility, affection, en- 
largement of soul by knowledge and manly thought, a good con- 
science, peace with God by the sprinkling of the blood of 
Christ, the love of God shed abroad in the heart by the Holy 
Spirit, the bright and tranquil hope of heaven, joy in sorrow, 
glorying in tribulation, life in death—these are things which 
no wealth can buy. He who has these things, can easily dis- 
pense with riches. In comparison with these things, what are 


all the gold and gems that glitter in the treasuries of kings ? 
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MisceLLANneous Notices. 


Nevins’ Sermons.—Sermons by the late Rev. WittimM Nevins, D.D. New 
York: John S. Taylor, 1837. 


Tuose who have read the biography and Remains of Ne- 
vins, will be prepared to expect an interesting volume in a 
collection of his discourses. Nor will they, we venture to 
say, be disappointed. The commendation already bestowed, 
in our review of his Memoirs, upon his character as a preach- 
er, will be found to be fully borne out by the present publica- 
tion ; although the sermons here furnished were not intended 
for the press, but are given as they were left by Dr. Nevins, 
among his other papers. ‘They are plain, practical discourses, 
on subjects of the greatest importance, and filled with pungent 
appeal and earnest entreaty to perishing sinners. The style 
is remarkably clear and transparent, by no means wanting in 
elegance, and the reasoning and illustrations easy, and charac- 
terized by sound common sense. The difficult points of the- 
ology are purposely avoided—-the ability and dependence of 
the sinner are taken for granted, and the duty of immediate 
repentance pressed upon the conscience without apparently 
the slightest misgiving as to its propriety and necessity. The 
addresses to the hearers, (and much of each discourse is horta- 
tory,) are in the tone of affectionate familiarity. One might 
judge from them, that the preacher was eminently a man of a 
kind heart——deeply intent on winning souls to Christ. In 
some respects these discourses remind us of those of the late 
Dr. Payson, though they are wanting in that vivid imagina- 
tion and flowing style, which were so conspicuous in many of 
his sermons. We commend them to those who love to see the 
great truths of the gospel solemnly and impressively present- 
ed to the dying race of man, and hope, that while perusing 
them, they will feel that the amiable author, though his voice 
is now heard no more—being dead, yet speaketh. 


Lectures to Christians, by Rev. C. G. Finney. J. S. Taylor, New York, 1837. 


THERE will be great difference of opinion among the chris- 
tian public as to the merit of these Lectures, according to the 
different estimates of their author. Some will think, that they’are 
all one could ask—nothing could be better—the subjects are 
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is sometimes rather hasty in sore of hie comeiameme. and 
throws out remarks which he right not have done, had he re 
lected more, ‘The Sermons before us are an exaruple of thes 
They are crowded with a great deal of excellent trath—vet 
they are not wanting in unguarded passages and sentoments 
tow crude to deserve reception. The matenals of thowghe ar= 
here; but they might be better wrought out with more care 
and study, Yet these Lectures labor under the dmachrantage 
of having been taken down from extersporancoms efforts. oy 
the short-hand writer—and so are entitled to some indwigen 
We doubt the expediency of publishing so much a & done 
without committing to the paper before delivery tw the pettus 
~even although revised by the author some atc iy appearing 
from the press. Precision and perspicuity, im ordmary vases 
certainly, are to be attained by the frequent use all the pen. 
and he who stereotypes his thoughts for after-cemeratac 
should be careful toleave them as little liable toabuse. or  perve er- 
sion, as may be. Still, with all these drawbacks. the vols 
will be useful to many. We cannot enter particularly ope 
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We wish him al] success in it, and we pray, that with the was- 
dom of the serpent, and harmlessness of the dove, he may win 
multitudes to Christ, and be found at last, as we trust he will 
be, among the approved servants of God, who, when they rest 
from their labors, shall enter upon the joy of their Lord. 
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christian morality, are favorites with the reading pubiic ; and 
we are most happy to commend to notice. the press from which 
this volume is issued, as one contributing to this desirable end. 
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the best which could be selected, and treated in the best pos- 
sible manner. Others again, will pronounce them rank Ar- 
minianism, full of all manner of evil, and calculated to do 
immense injury. Now, we do not agree with either of these 
classes of judges. We cannot say, that we approve of all Mr. 
Finney’s views; nor do we feel that he is such a theological 
monster as some would make him out to be. Mr. Finney is 
a man of strong mind, not so well disciplined, indeed, as it 
might be; he has his peculiarities—he says things decisively 
—he thinks for himself—and he is not afraid to propound his 
views ; we like him none the worse for that, but we think he 
is sometimes rather hasty in some of his conclusions, and 
throws out remarks which he might not have done, had he re- 
flected more. ‘The Sermons before us are an example of this. 
They are crowded with a great deal of excellent truth—yet 
they are not wanting in unguarded passages and sentiments, 
too crude to deserve reception. ‘The materials of thought are 
here; but they might be better wrought out with more care 
and study. Yet these Lectures labor under the disadvantage 
of having been taken down from extemporaneous efforts, by 
the short-hand writer—and so are entitled to some indulgence. 
We doubt the expediency of publishing so much as is done 
without committing to the paper before delivery to the public 
—even although revised by the author previous to appearing 
from the press. Precision and perspicuity, in ordinary cases 
certainly, are to be attained by the frequent use of the pen, 
and he who stereotypes his thoughts for after-generations, 
should be careful toleave them as little liable toabuse, or perver- 
sion, as may be. Still, with all these drawbacks, the volume 
will be useful to many. We cannot enter particularly upon 
its numerous topics, but we will just say, that on the subject of 
Christian Perfection, we think Mr. Finney is not always suf- 
ficiently guarded, and though we do not believe he means any 
thing more than we should fully admit—the possibility and 
duty of obedience to God in all things commanded—yet we 
fear he may be liable to misconstruction and injure the con- 
sciences of many weak, but pious persons. Mr. F'inney’s aim is 
a noble one—to elevate the standard of christian character. 
We wish him all success in it, and we pray, that with the wis- 
dom of the serpent, and harmlessness of the dove, he may win 
multitudes to Christ, and be found at last, as we trust he will 
be, among the approved servants of God, who, when they rest 
from their labors, shall enter upon the joy of their Lord. 
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Practical Religion, by Joan Woopsrincr, D. D., New York: J. S. Taylor, 
1837. 


Tuts is a series of letters, as the author says in his Intro- 
duction, “the fruit of a few weeks’ leisure in the winter of 
1836-7.” ‘The topics treated are various and important— 
the style is plain, familiar, and well adapted to the subjects. 
We should differ, no doubt, from some of our author’s views 
on the subject of doctrine, and perhaps in a work of such a 
kind it would have been as well, had he avoided some state- 
ments which he has hazarded about orthodoxy; but we 
have no space or time to enter upon particulars. We find in 
the work much good advice, and with few exceptions, it 
breathes such a spirit as we approve. Itis a work which may 
be read to profit, as a practical one, by professing christians, 
and we hope, that it may be successful in what we have no 
question is the design of its author—in elevating to a higher, 
purer standard, the living testimony of christians, as well as 
in winning others to feel the power of true religion in their 
ownhearts. We rejoice, that Practical Religion,—which indeed 
is the only religion worthy of the name,—is calling forth, from 
time to time, new writers. We shall hail it as a good augury 
for the future, if the books which are printed, relating to 
christian morality, are favorites with the reading public ; and 
we are most happy to commend to notice, the press from which 
this volume is issued, as one contributing to this desirable end. 


Wild Flowers, by a Lapy. New York: J. S. Taylor, 1837. 


WueENn we first read the announcement of this little volume, 
we very naturally supposed it to be a selection of prose or 
poetry, or both combined, from various authors ; a garland of 
blossoms of divers hues, fitted to amuse, and perhaps profit 
the possessor, by the choice and lovely things which were 
blended together in its folds; and that of course, the lady 
from whom it emanated, could lay claim to no other merit, 
even if it should find favor, than that of a successful compi- 
ler. But we were mistaken. It is a collection of original 
tales or sketches, having a high moral aim, and enforcing in 
an attractive form, the importance of the virtues of truth, 
charity, humility, and faith in God. ‘The stories in general, 
are well told—the incidents just enough to prove a connecting 
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link by which each moral truth is united to its fellow. We 
notice occasional inaccuracies, which partly have arisen from 
the printer, aud others which are probably owing to a want of 
practice. A littlestiffness too, is now and then to be perceived, but 
as a whole, the style is accurate and lively. The characters are 
well drawn and well supported. ‘The sentiments inculcated 
are such as, if adopted in life, will make men of integrity, in- 
dustrious and kind to the suffering, and grateful to benefac- 
tors. We were pleased to find so frequent allusion to the 
word of God. This is as it should be. The bible is sadly 
neglected by many writers, yet they call themselves, and are 
called so too by others, christians. A high tone of moral 
feeling can in no way so well be diffused, as by a recognition 
of the claims which the scriptures enforce, for our Great Cre- 
ator and Benefactor. We are not going into an analysis or 
review of this little volume. It is more especially designed 
for youth, and we doubt not, will find its way to the appro- 
bation of not a few of this class of readers. We are not much 
in the habit of touching upon volumes of this cast of writing, 
but we feel desirous to say a good word in favor of an author, 
who seems to have had the design in this little work, of con- 
secrating to the cause of sound morality and intelligent piety, 
the fruits of some leisure hours; in the hope that she might 
be able to add another to the list of those of her sex, whose 
talents are employed in fastening the impressions of virtuous 
principles on the minds and hearts of those who are in the 
morning of life. We doubt not these sketches will win their 
way .o public favor, and their pious author will have the sat- 
isfac »« of feeling, that she has not labored in vain. So good 
a begs..aing will justify a continuance of similar efforts, to 
twine another and yet another garland of wiLp FLOWERS. 











